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AUTHOrS NOTE 
TO THE EIRST EDITION 

The present book is a development of ideas conlained in 
the many paragraphs of another book in Malay entitled: 
Risalah Untuk Kaum Muslimin, which I wrote and completed 
during the first few months of 1974. Due to many 
circumstances which demanded my attention at home and 
abroad, however, the Risalah has not yet been sent to the 
press. 

In this book, what is contained in Chapler 111 was 
composed and completed during the month of Ramadan 
of 1395 (1975), and delivered as a Lecture under the same 
title to the International Islamic Conlerence held in April 

1976 at the Royal Commonwealth Society, London, in 
conjunction with the World of Islam Festival celebrated 
there that year. It was published as a monograph in the 
same year by the Muslim Youth Movement of Malaysia 
(ABIM), Kuala Lumpur, and in 1978 it appeaied, together 
with other Lectures delivered on the same occasion by 
yarious Muslim scholars, in a book of one volume entitled: 
The Challenge of Islam, edited by Altaf Gauhar and published 
by the Islamic Council of Europe, London, 

All the other Chapters of the book were begun in March 

1977 and completed in April of the same year, during my 
appointment as Yisiting Scholar and Professor of Islamics 
at the Department of Religion, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., in the Winter and Spring of 1976- 
1977. What is contained in Chapter V was presented as a 
Paper entided; “Preliminary Thoughts on the Nature of 
Knowledge and the Dehnition and Aims of Education”, 
addressed to the First World Conlerence on Muslim 
Education held at Mecca in April 1977, It will appear, 
together with other selected Papers of the Conference, in a 
book entitied: Aims and Objectives of Islamic Education, edited 
with an introduction by myself and published by King 
Abdulaziz University and Hodder 8c Stoughton, London, 
1979, as one of a series of seven books. 

Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas 

Kuala Lumpur, Muharram 1399/December 1978. 






PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
PRINTING 


Almost tweiity years have elapsed since the first printing 
of this book, but the seminal ideas pertaining to the 
problem of Muslim education and allied topics of an 
intellectual and revolutionary nature, such as the idea of 
islamization of contemporary knowledge and a general 
dehnition of its nature and method, and the idea of the 
Islamic University, the conceptualization of its nature and 
final establishment, were formulated much earlier in the 
mid-nineteen-sixties. They were formulated, elaborated, 
and disseminated here in Malaysia and abroad in academic 
lectures and various conferences and more than 400 public 
lectures, and were born out of the need for creative 
thinking and clarihcation of the basic concepts based upon 
the religious and intellectual tradition of Islam, and upon 
personal observation and reAection and conceptual 
analysis throughout my teaching experience in Malaysian 
universities since 1964. These ideas have also been 
communicated to the Islamic Secretariat in Jeddah in early 
1973, at the same time urging the relevant authorities to 
convene a gathering of reputable scholars of Islam to 
discuss and deliberate upon them.' There is no doubt that 
these ideas have been instiumental in the convening of the 
Pirst World Conference on Muslim Education held at 
Mekkah in early 1977, where the substance of Chapter V of 
this book was published in English and Arabic and read as 
a keynote address at the Plenary Session.^ In 1980, a 
commentary of a few paragraphs of tliat Chapter 
pertaining to the concept of education in Islam was 
presented and read as a keynote address at the Plenary 
Session of the Second World Conference on Muslim 


1 Document sent to the Secretariat dated 15 May 1973. 

2 On April 3, 1977 (see the Conjermce Book, King Abdul Aziz University, 
Jeddah and Mecca al-Mukarramah, 1397/1977, pp. 35 and 37). 







Educalion held al Islamabad early the same year.^ 

Thenceiorth, for the successive coiwenings of the World 
Conference on Muslim Education held in various Muslim 
capital cities, I was not invited and my ideas have been 
appropriated without due acknowledgement and 
propagated since 1982 by ambitious scholars, activists, 
academic operators and journalists in vulgarized forms to 
the present day.‘ Muslims must be warned that plagiarists 
and pretenders as well as ignorant imitators affect great 
mischief by debasing values, imposing upon the ignorant, 
and encouraging the rise of mediocrity. They appropriate 
original ideas for hasty implementation and make false 
claims for themselves. Original ideas cannot be 
implemented when vulgarized; on the contrary, what is 


3 See my The Concept o/Education in hlarn, Kuala Lumpur 1980, p.v. and 

note 2. I 

4 In January 1982 a serainar was held in Islainabad Ibcussing its | 

attention to and calling for the ‘Islamizaiion of Knowledge’, a phrase 1 

which was taken from this vei 7 book (see p. 162). As rnentioned | 

above, Chapter V of this book was published in English and in | 

Aiabic, and presented and read as a keynote address in ihe Eirst I 

World Conference Muslim Education held at Mekkah in early 1977. | 

The phrase is tbund on page 21 of the English version. Indeed, not | 

merely the phrase, but the whole idea including the plan of what 
constitutes the islamization of knowledge and the method of its 
implementalion, as well as the conceptualization of the Islamic 
university, came from this book (together with the commentaiy of a 
few paragraphs in Chapter V, i.e. the work entitled: The Concept of 
Education in hUim, 1980), whose contents were made known to 
Professor Ismail R. al-Faruqi since 1976. The manuscript of this book 
was entrusied lo him for publication at that time, and 1 never saw it 
again. When it became apparent to me that he was betraying the 
trust 1 put in him concerning authorship of the seminal ideas 
contained in the book, and sensing his intention to niake use of 
them himselL I subsequently had the book published here in Kuala 
Lumpur in 1978 . There is iio doubt that this book and tlie book 
elaborating on the concept of education in Islam have been 
appropriated by al-Faruqi Ibr the coiwening of the seminar at 
Islamabad, to which 1 was obviously not welcomed and alter which 
his hlamhatiori of Knowkdge, printed in Maiyland, U.S.A. in 1982, 
appeared. 
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praiseworthy in them will turn out to become blameworili); 
and their rejection will lollow with the dissaiislaction that 
will emerge. So in this way authentic and creative 
intellectual ellort will continually be sabotaged. It is not 
surprising that the situation arising out of the loss of adab 
also provides the breeding ground for the emergence of 
extremists who make ignorance their capital. 

Since the value and validity of new ideas can besi be 
developed and clariEied along logical lines by their original 
source, I have by means of my own thought, initiative and 
creative elTort, and with God’s succour and the aid of those 
whom God has guided to render their support, conceived 
and established an international Institute aligned to the 
purpose of the hirther development, clarilication and 
correct implementation of these ideas until ihey may come 
to full realization. 

The International Institute of Islamic Thought and 
Civilization (ISTAC), although formulated and 

conceptualized much earlier, was officially opened in 1991, 
and among its most important aims and objectives are to 
conceptualize, clarify, elaborate, scientific and 

epistemological problems encountered by Muslims in the 
present age; to provide an Islamic response to the 
intellectual and cultural challenges of the modern world 
and various schools of thought, religion, and ideology; to 
lormulate an Islamic philosophy of education, including 
the definition, aims and objectives of Islamic education; to 
formulate an Islamic philosophy of science; to study the 
meaning and philosophy of Islamic art and archilecture, 
and to provide guidance for the islamization of the arts 
and art education; to publish the results of our researches 
1 and studies from time to time for dissemination in the 

Muslim World; to establish a superior library rellecting ihe 
religious and intellectual traditions both of the Islamic and 
Western civilizations as a means to attaining the realization 
of the above aims and objectives. Those with 
understanding and discernment will know, when they 
ponder over the signiEicance of these aims and objecdves, 
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that these are aot merely emply slogans, for they will 
realize that these aims and objectives reflecl a profound 
grasp of the real problems confronting the contemporary 
Muslim world. The aims and objectives of the Institute are I 

by no means easy to accomplish. But with concerted effort j 

from dedicated and proven scholars who will deliberate as ! 

a sort of organic body which is itself rooted in authendc | 

Islamic learning and are at the same time able to teach 
various modern disciplines, we shall, God willing, realize 
the fulfilment of our vision. Even so, a signiAcant measure 
of these aims and objectives has in fact already been 
realized in various stages of fulfllment. Concise books have 
already been published by ISTAC oudining frameworks for 
Islamic philosophies of education including its delinition 
and its aims and objecdves;’’ of science;® of psychology and 
epistemology,’ as well as other such works which altogether 
will be integrated to project what I believe to be the 
woiidview of Islam.“ It is within the framework of this 
worldview, lormulated in terms of a metaphysics, that our 
philosophy of science and our sciences in general must 
Fmd correspondence and coherence with truth. ISTAC has 
already begun operating as a graduate institution of higher 
learning open to international scholars and students 
engaged in research and studies on Islamic theology, 
philosophy, and metaphysics; science, civilizadon, 
languages and comparadve thought and religion. It has 


5 Al-Attas, The Concept o/Education in Isldm, ISTAG, Kuala Lumpur, 1991 
(lirst published in 1980). 

6 Ibid., Isldrn and the Philosophy o/Science, ISTAC, Kuala Lumpur, 1989. 

7 Ibid., The Nature of Man and the Psychology of the Human Soul, ISTAC, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1990. 

8 lUd., The Intuition of Existence, ISTAC, Kuala Lumpur, 1990; On 
Qiiiddity and Essence, ISTAC, Kuala Lurnpur, 1990; The Meaning and 
Experience of Happiness in Isldm, ISTAC, Kuala Lumpur, 1993. These, 
together widr ihe works cited in notes 6 and 7, represent outlines of 
Islamic psychology, cosmology and ontology forming the substance 
of a forthcoming book entitled Prolegomena to the Metaphysics ofIsldm. 
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already assembled a respectable and noble library 
reAecdng the lields encompassing its aims and objectives; 
and the architecture of ISTAC is itself a concrete 
manifestation of artisdc expression that springs from the 
well of creadve knowledge.® 

This book was originally dedicaied to the emergent 
Muslinis, for whose hearing and understanding it was 
indeed meant, in the hope that they would be intelligently 
prepared, when their time comes, to weather with 
discernment the pestilential winds of secularization and 
with courage to create necessary changes in the realin of 
our thinking that is still Aoundering in the sea of 
bewilderment and selTdoubt. The secularking ‘values’ 
and events that have been predicted would happen in the 
Muslim world have now begun to unfold with increasing 
momentum and persistence due still to the Muslims’ lack 
of understanding of the true nature and implications of 
secularization as a philosophical program. It must be 
emphasized that our assault on seculaiism is not so much 
directed toward what is generally understood as ‘secular’ 
Muslim state and government, but more toward 
secularization as a philosophical program, which ‘secular’ 
Muslim states and governments need not necessarily have 
to adopt. The common understanding among Muslims, no 
doubt indoctrinated by Western notions, is that a secular 
I state is a state that is not governed by the 'ulania , or whose 

I legal system is not established upon the revealed law. In 

I other words it is not a theocratic state. But this seiting in 

I contrast the secular state with the theocratic state is not 

I really an Islamic way of understanding the matter, for since 

I Islam does not invoIve itself in the dichotomy between the 

I sacred and the profane, how then can it set in contrast the 

I theocratic state with the secular state? An Islamic state is 

I neither wholly theocratic nor wholly secular. A Muslim 


9 See the brief intellecuial history and philosophy of ISTAC oiitliiied in 
The Beacon on the Cresl of a Hill, ISTAC, Kuala Lumpur, 1991, by Dr. 
Wan Mohd. Nor Wan Daud, who is Associate Prolessor al ISTAC, 
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state calling itself secular does not necessarily have to 
oppose religious truth and religious education; does not 
necessarily have to divest nature of spiritual meaning; does 
not necessarily have to deny religious values and virtues in 
politics and human affairs. But the philosophical and 
scientihc process which I call ‘secularization’ necessarily 
involves the divesting of spiritual meaning from the world 
of nature; the desacralizauon of politics from human 
affairs; and the deconsecration of values from the human 
mind and conduct. Remember that we are a people 
neither accustomed nor permitted to lose hope and 
conhdence, so that it is not possible for us simply to do 
nothing but wrangle among ourselves and rave about 
empty slogans and negative activism while letting the real 
challenge of the age engulf us without positive resistance. 
The real challenge is intellectual in nature, and the 
positive resistance must be mounted from the fortification 
not merely of political power, but of power that is founded 
iipon right knowledge. 

We are now again at the crossroads of history, and 
awareness of Islamic identity is beginning to dawn in the 
consciousness of emergent Muslims. Only when this 
awareness comes to full awakening with the sun of 
knowledge will diere emerge from among us men and 
women of spiritual and intellectual maturity and integrity 
who will be able to play their role with wisdom and justice 
in upholding the truth. Such men and women will know 
that they must return to the early masters of the religious 
and intellectual uadition of Islam, which was established 
upon the sacred foundation of the Holy Qur’an and the 
Tradition of the Holy Prophet, in order to learn from the 
past and be able to acquip spiritually and intellectually for 
the future; they will realize diat they must not simply 
appropriate and imitate what modern secular Western 
civilization has created, but must regain by exerting their 
own creathe ki^iowledge, will, and imagination what is lost 
of the Muslims’ purpose in life, their history, their values 
and virtues embodied in their sciences, for what is lost can 
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never be regained by blind imitation and the raving of 
slogans which deafen with the din of ‘development’; they 
will discern that development must not involve a 
coriespondence of Islam with the facts of contemporary 
events that have strayed far from the path of Uuth;"’ and 
they will conceive and formulate their own detinitions and 
conceptions of government and of the nature of 
development that will correspond with the ptirpose of 
Islam. Their eniergence is conditional not merely upon 
physical struggle, but more upon the achievement of U tie 
knowledge, contidence and boldness of vision that is able 
to create great changes in history. 

Syed Muhammad Naquib Al-Attas 
Kuala Lumpur 

27Muharram I414/I7july 1993 


10 See niy hUim and the Philosophy of Science, op. cil., pp. 23-25. 
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I 

THE CONTEMPORARY 
WESTERN CHRISTIAN 
BACKGROUND 


About ten years ago* the inAuential Christian philoso- 
pher and one regarded by Christians as among the fore- 
most of this century, Jacques Maritain, described how 
Christianity and the Western world were going through a 
grave crisis brought about by contemporary events arising 
out of the experience and understanding and interpreta- 
don of life in the urban civilization as manifested in the 
trend of neo-modernist thought which emerged from 
among the Christians themselves and the intellectuals — 
philosophers, theologians, poets, novelists, writers, ardsts 
— who represent Western culture and civilizadon.' Since 
the European Enlightenment, stretching from the I7th to 
the 19th centuries, and with the concomitant rise of reason 
and empiricism and sciendhc and technological advances 
in the West, English, Dutch, Erench and German philo- 
sophers have indeed foreshadowed in their writings the 
crisis that Maritain described, though not quite in the .same 
manner and dimension, for the latter was describing in 
conscious and penetrating perception the evenLs of con- 
ternporary experience only known as an adumbrated pre- 
diction in die past. Some Christian theologians in the 


* This was written in 1976. 

1 See his Le Paysan de la Garonne, Paris, 1966. 
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earlier hali' of this century also ioresaw the coming of such 
a crisis, which is called seculamation. Already in the earlier 
half of die 19th century the French philosopher-sociologist, 
Auguste Comte, eiwisaged the rise of science and the over- 
throw of religion, and believed, according to the secular 
logic in the development of Western philosophy and 
science, that society was ‘evolving’ and ‘developing’ from 
the primidve to the modern stages, and observed chat 
taken in its developniental aspect metaphysics is a tran- 
sition from theology to science;*'' and later that century the 
German philosopher-poet aitd \isionary, Friedrich 
Nietesche, prophesied through the mouth of Zarathustra— 
at least for the Western world — that God is dead/ Western 
philosophers, poets, novelists have anticipated its coming 
and hailed it as preparing for an ‘emancipated’ world with 
no ‘God’ and no ‘religion’ at all. The French Jesuit, pale- 
ontologist Pierre Tielhard de Chardin, followed by other 
dteologians like the German Dietrich Bonhoeffer aitd the 
American Paul Tillich, sensing dte trend of contemporary 
events and dte thoughts that recognized their signihcattce 
to Christianity and the Western woiid, began to accept the 
inevitability of the intpending religious and theological 
crisis that would enterge as a result of secularizadon, and 
being already induenced by it they counselled alignment 
aitd pardcipation in the process of secuiarizadon, which is 
seen by many as irresistably spreading rapidly throughout 
the world like a rag ing contagion.'* The Nietzschean cry the 

2 See his Geneml Vieiv of PosUwism, trans. J.H. Bridges, London, 
1880. Also H. Marlineau’s Comte’s Positive Phtlosophy, London, 
1853. 

3 See H.L. Menckeids ihe Philosophy of Nietzsche, Bosion, 1913. 
For a brief but popular cominentary on Niet 2 sche’s philoso- 
phy, see W. Durani, The Story of Philosophy, New York, 1926, 
chapier IX. The Moderit Library, New York, has published 
some of his works in one volume (The Philosophy of 
Nieusche) coittaining Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, 
Genealogy ofMorals, Ecce Homo, and Birth ofTragedy. 

4 For Tielhard de Chardin’s thoughts, see his The Euture of 
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‘God is dead’, which is still ringing iit the Wesiern world, is 
now ntingled with the dirge that ‘Christianity is dead’; aitd 
sonte of dte inlluential theologians among the Christians 
— pardcularly the Protestants, who seent to accept the fate 
of traditional Christianity as such, and are more readily 
inclined toward changing with ihe times — have eveit 
started to initiate preparadons for the laying out of a itew 
theological ground above the wreckage in which lay dte 
dissolute body of traditional Christianity, out of which a 
new secularized Chrisdanity might be resurrected. These 
dteologiaits and dteorists align themselves with the torces 
of neo-ntodernist thought. They went so far as to assert 
triumphaitdy, in their desire to keep in line with contem- 
porary events in the West, that secularization has its roots 
in biblical faith attd is the fruit of the Gospel and, there- 
fore, rather tltan oppose dte secularizing process, Chris- 
tianity must realistically welcome it as a process congenial 
to its true nature and purpose. European and lAmerican 
theologians and theorists like Karl Barth, Priedrich 
Gogarten, Rudolph Bultmann, Gerhard von Rad, lAi end van 
Leeuwen, Paul van Buren, Harvey Cox and Leslie Dewart — 
and many more in Europe, England and America, both 
Cadtolic and Protestant — have found cause to call for 
radical changes iit the interpretadon of the Gospel aitd in 
dte nature and role of the Church that would merge them 
logically and naturally into the picture of contemporary 
Western ntan and his world as envisaged in the secular 
panorama of life.* While sonte of the Christian theologians 


Man, London, 1964; and The Appearance of Man, New York, 
1966. For Bonhoeffer, see his Ethics, New York, 1955; and 
Prisonerfor God, New York, 1959. For Tillich, see his Syslemalic 
Theology, Chicago, 1951 (vol. I); and The Courage to Be, New 
Haven, 1952. 

5 For an expression of their ideas, see Barth, Church DognuUics, 
Edinburgh 1956-1963; The Humanity of God, Richmond, Va., 
1960; Gogarten, Yerhdngnis und Hoffnung der Neuziet, Stuttgart, 
1953; Der Mensch zittischen Gott und Weli, Stuttgait, 1956; 
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and intellectuals think that the religious and theological 
crisis felt by them has not yet taken hold of the Christian 
community, others feel that the generality among them 
and not only the intellectuals are already enmeshed in the 
crisis. Its grave implications for the future of traditional 
Christianity is widely admitted, and many are beginning to 
believe in die predictions of the Austrian psychoanalyst, 
Sigmund Freud, whose The Puture of an Illusion^ is regarded 
as the greatest assault on theism in Western history. 
Furthermore the Christians who on tlie whole are 
apparently opposed to secularization, are themselves un- 
consciously assiduous accomplices in that very process, to 
the extent that those aware of the dilemma confronting 
them have raised general alarm in that there has now 
emerged with increasing numbers and persistence what 
Maritain has called “immanent apostasy” within the 
Christian community.’ Indeed many Christian theologians 
and intellectuals forming the avant-garde of the Church 
are in fact deeply involved in ‘immanent apostasy’, for 
while tirmly resolving to remain Christian at all costs they 
openly profess and advocate a secularized version of it, 
thus ushering into the Christian fold a new emergent 
Christianity alien to the traditional version to gradually 
change and supplant it from within. In such a state of 
affairs it is indeed not quite an exaggeration to say that we 
are perhaps spectators of events which may yet lead to 
another Reformation in Christian history.“ The theologians 
and intellectuals relerred to above are not only preparing 


Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, New York, 1951 (vol. I) 
and 1955 (vol. II); Von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary, Philadel- 
phia, 1961; Van Buren, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel, New 
York, 1963; Van Leeuwen, Christianity and World History, New 
York, 1965; Cox, The Secular City, New York, 1965; Dewart, The 
Puture of Belief, New York, 1966. 

6 London, 1928. 

7 LePaysan de la Garonne, p. 16. 

8 Seejohn A.T. Robinson, TheNeiu Reformation?, London, 1965. 



ground for a new secularized version of Christianity, but 
they also tragically know and accept as a matter of his- 
torical fact that the very ground itself will be ever-shifting, 
for they have come to realize, by the very relativistic nature 
of their new interpretation, that that new version itself — 
like all new versions to come — will ultimately again be 
replaced by another and another and so on, each giving 
way to the other as future social changes demand. They 
visualize the contemporary experience of secularization as 
part of the evolutionary’ process of human history; as part 
of the irreversible process of ‘coming of age’, of ‘growing 
up to maturity when they will have to ‘put away childish 
things and learn to have ‘the courage to be’; as part of the 
ineoitable process of social and political change and the 
corresponding change in values almost in line with the 
Marxian vision of human history. And so in their belief in 
permanent revolution’ and permanent ‘conversion’ they 
echo within their existential experience and consciousness 
the confession of the Danish philosoplier Soren Kierkegaard: 
“We are always becoming Christians”.* Thus they naturally 
advocate in their attempt to align themselves with secular- 
ization a reconceptualization of the Christian Gospel; a 
redetinition of their concept of God; a dehellenization of 
Christian dogma. And Christianity, by virtue of its cultural 
nature and developmental experience, and based as it has 
always been upon a historically shdting foundation of 
hermeneutics, might lend itself easily to the possible real- 
ization of their vision of the future. This trend of events, 
disconcerting to many traditional Christians, is causing 
much anxiety and foreboding and retiected plainly in 
MascalLs book where he reiterates that instead of con- 
verting the world to Christianity they are converting 
Christianity to the world.‘" 

While these portents of drastic change have aroused the 


9 See his The Present Age, New York, 1962. 

10 E.L. Mascall, The Secularization of Christianity, New York, 1966, 
passim, e.g., pp. 101-2. 
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consteriialion of the tiaditional Catholic tlieologians, 
whose appeals of distress have caused Pope John XXIII to 
call for an aggiornamento to study ways and nieans to 
overcome, or at least to contain, the revolutionary crisis in 
the Christian religion and theology, aiid to resist secular- 
ization through the enunciation of the ecumenical move- 
ment, and the initiation of meaninglul dialogues with 
Muslims and others, in the hope not only of uniting the 
Christian community but of enlisung our conscious or un- 
conscious support as well in exorcising the immanent 
enemy, they nonetheless admit, albeit grudgingiy, that 
their theology' as understood and interpreted during these 
last seven centuries is now indeed completely out of touch 
with the ‘spirit of the times’ and is in need of serious scru- 
tiny as a prelude towards revision. The Protestants, ini- 
tiated by the 19th century German theologian and histo- 
rian of the development of Christian dogma, Adolf von 
Harnack, have since been pressing for the dehellenization 
of Christianity;" and today even Catholics are responding 
to this call, for now they all see that, according to them, it 
was the casting of Christianity in Hellenic forms in the 
early centuries of its development tlrat is responsible, 
among other tenacious and perplexing problems, for the 
conceiving of God as a suprarational Person; for making 
possible the inextricably complicated doctrine of the 
Trinity; for creating the condition for the possibility of 
modern atheism in their midst — a possibility that has in 
fact been realized. This is a sore point for tiie Catholic 
theologians who cleave to the permanence of tradition, 
who realize that the discrediting of Hellenic epistemology 
— particulaiiy with reference to the Parmenidean theory 
of truth, which formed the basis of Scholastic thought 
centered on the Thomistic metaphysics of Being — must 
necessarily involve Catholicism in a revolution of Christian 
theology. For this reason perhaps — that is, to meet the 
challenge of the Protestant onslaught which came with the 

11 See his Hislmy o/Dogma, (Eng. trans.), London, 1894-99. 
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tide of the inexorable advance of Modernist thought in the 
European Enlightenment, and the logical development of 
the epistemological theory and method of the Erench 
philosopher, Renĕ Descartes, which greatly intitienced the 
form in which European philosophy and science was to 
take — renewed interest in the study of Thomistic 
metaphysics have gained momenttim this century among 
Catholic philosophers such as Maritain, Etienne Gilson 
and Joseph Marĕchal, who each has his own school of 
interpretation castwithin the infallible inetaphysical mould 
lashioned by the Angelic Doctor. But some of the disciples 
of the former two, notably Dewart''^ and his followers, while 
not going as far as Von Harnack in condemning helleniza- 
tion as the perpetrator in the corruption of Christian 
dogma, nonetheless admit that hellenization has been res- 
ponsible for retarding the development of Christian dog- 
ma, restricting its growth, as it were, to the playpen of 
philosophical enqtiiry and its development to the kinder- 
garten of human thought. So in ‘a world come of age’, they 
argue controversially, Christian thought must no longer — 
cannot any longer — be contined to the crib of childish 
and infantile illusions if it were to be allowed to rise to the 
real challenge of maturity. And thus with new impetus 
derived from the phenomenology of Edmund Husserl and 
the existentialism of Martin Heidegger, and further forti- 
tied by recent advances in linguistic analyses contributed 
by the philosophers of language, notably those belonging 
to the Yienna Circle,"* they press on vigorously for the 

12 See Dewart’s The Pulure of BelieJ, cited in note 5 above. The 
title of the book, also subtitled: Hheism in a World Coine o/Age', 
alludes to Ereud s work cited in note 6 above. The subtitle 
alludes to a phrase of Bonhoeffer on the maturing of the 
consciousness of Western man. 

13 The ‘Yienna Circle’ was the name invented and suggested by 
Otto Neurath for a group of renowned philosophers — of 
which he was a member — formed around the physicist- 
philosopher, Moritz Schlick, at the University of Vienna from 
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deinythologizaiion of Christian scripture and the dehel- 
lenizadon of its dogma. 

Whatever the outcome may be Christians as a whole do 
not deny that their most serious problem is the ‘problem of 
God’. Already as alluded to brielly in connection with the 
Parrnenidean correspondence theory of truth, the prob- 
lem of God is outlined against the background of the 
problem of the existence of objects. Since according to 
Parrnenides ihought and being are identical, and being is 
that which fills space, it follows that in the correspondence 
theory of truth a proposition or an uttered thought or 
rneaning is true only if there is a fact to which it corres- 
ponds. Being as such is necessary. The later Greek philoso- 
phers including Plato and Aristotle never doubted the 
necessity of being. Indeed, to regard being as necessary was 
the essential elernent of the Greek world view. However 
they distinguished between the necessity of being as such 

— that is, as concrete reality, existing as actuality as a whole 

— and individual beings, regarding individual beings as 
contingent. The being of the world as such is necessary 
and hence also eternal, but individual beings, including 
that of a rnan, are contingent as they have an origirration 
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1925-1936. They formulaled what is known as ‘dre scientiAc 
conception of the world’ characterized by two features: it is 
empiridst and positwisl, and is marked by the application of a 
certain melhod, namely logical analysis, as practised in 
modern symbolic logic. Their secular, scientihc world- 
conception inAuenced many branches of formal and 
empirical sciences extending beyond philosophy, such as 
ariihmetic, physics, geometi^, biology and psychology, and 
the social sciences. The leading representatives of the Circle’s 
scientihc world-conception were Albert Einstein, Bertrand 
Russell and Ludwig Wittgenstein. For a concise exposition 
of the historical background of the Yienna Circle, its 
scientihc world-conception, its discussion of fields of 
problems, see Otto Neurath’s Empiridsm and Sodology, 
Dordrecht, 1973, X. 







in time and space and sutTer change and dissolution and 
final end. The being of man as a species, however, like the 
being of the world as such, is necessary and indeed also 
eternal. It is quite obvious that when Christianity officially 
adopted Aristotelian philosophy into its theology,** it had to 
deny necessary being to the creatures and affirm necessary 
being only to God Who alone is Eternal. Thus whereas 
Christian scholastic theology, like the Greeks, affirmed 
God as the Supreme Being Whose Being is Necessary, it did 
not regard the being of the world and nature as necessary, 
for as created being the world is by nature contingent. 
However, since it continued to adopt the Parmenidean 
epistemology, and while it denied necessary being to the 
creatures, it could not deny the necessity of the being of 
creatures as to their intelligibility; hence the creatures are 
contingent as to their being, but necessary as to their being in 
thought. In this way the identity of being — and also its 
necessity — and intelligibility is retained. Since a distinc- 
tion was made between necessary being and contingent 
being, and with reference to the creatures their being 
necessary is in thought and not in actuality, a real dis- 
tinction was thus made between essence and existence in 
creatures. The essence of the creature is its being in 
thought, and this is necessary; its existence is iis actuality 
outside of thought, and this is contingent. As lo God, it was 
affirmed that obviously His Essence should be identical 
with His Existence as Necessary Being. This dislinction 
between essence and existence in creatures was apparently 
made on the basis of Thomas Aquinas’ observation, which 
in turn seems to have been based on a misunderstanding 
of Avicenna’s position, that every essence or quiddity can 
be understood without anything being known of its exist- 
ing, and that, therefore, the act of existing is other than 


14 /.«., as accomplished by Thomas Aquinas in what came lo be 
known as ihe Thomisiic Syntliesis, see hirther below, pp. 
33-36. 
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esseiice or cjuiddity.*'’ The oiily Being whose quiddiiy is also 
iis very act of existing iniist be God. It was this observation 
that made William of Ockham, less than a hundred years 
later, to draw the far reaching conclusion that if every 
essence or quiddity can be understood without anything 
being known of its existing, then no amount of knowledge 
could possibly tell us whether it actually existed. The 
conclusion drawn Irom this was that one would never be 
able to know that anything actually exists. From the 
enstiing doubt that Ockham raised about the existence of 
objects, it follows that the existence of God is likewise casl 
in doubt. Our knowledge of things is based upon the 
existence of objects. Even if the external existence of 
objects remain problematic, at least their being in thought 
is known. But their being in thought, which constitute 
'Ibrmar knowledge, can also possibly be caused, as such, by 
an efhcient cause other than the actually existing objects 

— such as by God, or by the very nature of the mind itself 

— and hence, the problem as to the ‘objective’ reality of 
ideas become more complicated for philosophy and can- 
not be established by it. Ultimately this trend of philosophy 
naturally led to consequences resuldng in the casting of 
doubt also on knowledge of the essence of the creatures, 
and not merely its existence. The epistemological conse- 
quences of doubting the existence and essence of objects 
created the ‘problem of God’. After Ockham, Descartes, 
following the logical course of deduction from the obser- 
vation of Aquinas, sought to establish the existence of the 
self by his famous co^to argument, from which he uld- 
mately based his a priori certainty for the existence of God. 
Btit his failure to prove the existence of God led to the 


15 See T. Izutsu’s profound analysis of this problem in his The 
Concept and Reality of Existence, Tokyo, 1971; also 
P.Morewedge, The Metaphysics of Avicenna, New York, 1973. 
See also W.E. Cailo, The Ultimate. Reducihility of Essence lo 
Existence in Existenlial Metaphysics, the Hague, 1966. 
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problem becoming more acute. Descartes established the 
existence of the self, the existence of the iridividual crea- 
ture, man, to himself by means of empirical intuition; this 
does not necessarily establish the existence of objects 
outside of thought. In the case of the existence of God, the 
more impossibly complicated it became, seeing that unlike 
man He is not subject to empirical intuition. Now what is 
more problemadc about the existence of God is that since 
His being in thought, His Essence, cannot be known, and 
since His Being is identical with His Existence, it lollows 
that His Existence also cannot be known. His Existence — 
in the correspondence theory of truth — can be known 
only if the idendty of His Being aiid His Existence can be 
demonstrated rationally, which is not possible to accom- 
plish. At least up dll the present time the idea diat God’s 
Existence can rationally be demonstrated is only a matter of 
faith. Philosophically, and according to the development of 
thotight dowing from Chrisdan Aristotelianism, which 
some would prefer to refer to more propeiiy as Ai istotelian 
Chrisdanity, the unknowability of God, of His Existence, 
and of other metaphysical notions about reality and truth 
was hnally established in the West in the 18th century by 
the German philosopher Immanuel Kant.“' 

To augment this problem of self-evolved doubt about 
God, the God they have conceived since the earliest pei i- 
ods in the development of Chrisdan dogma was formulated 
on the basis of a highly improbable conceptual amalgani 
consisdng of the theos of Greek philosophy, the yahweh of 
the Hebrews, the deus of Western metaphysics, and a host 
of other traditional gods of the pre-Christian Germanic 


16 On the formation and developmem of the problems and 
concepnons mendoned in the above paragraph, see W. 
Windelband’s A History of Philosophy, translated byJ.H. Tufts, 
New York, 1953, parts I to VI. As an introductory reading lo 
the relevant periods, see W.H. Wright’s A Histoiy of Modern 
Philosophy, New York, 1954, chapiers I to XII. 






traditions. What is now happening is that these separate 
and indeed mutually conAicdng concepts, artihcially fused 
together into an ambiguous whole, are each coming apart, 
thus creadng the heightening crisis in their belief in a God 
which has already been confused ffom the very beginning. 
Purthermore they understand Chrisdanity as historical, 
and since the doctrine of the Trinity is an integral part of 
it, their difficulty is further augmented by the necessity that 
whatever be the formuladon of any new Chrisdan theism 
that might possibly emerge, it must be cast in the Trini- 
tarian crucible. The nodon of person in the Augustinian 
concept of the Trinity is left vague, and although Boethius 
and Aquinas and others through the centuries dll the 
present dme have attempted to define it, the problem, like 
the Gordian Knot, has naturally become more complicated 
and elusive. In spite of their concession that very real 
limitadons inhere in Hellenism and that modern Western 
culture has transcended Scholasdcism, they argue that, 
rather than succumb to the philosophical reducdon of 
God to a mere concept, or to a vague and nebulous pre- 
sence, the vagueness of their early predecessors must be 
interpreted as indicadng the direction in which ‘develop- 
ment’ is to be pursued. In this way the Hellenic thought 
structure is conveniendy made to appear as ‘open ended’ 
and not ‘closed’ or impeding ‘development’, so that it 
might readily be adapted to the equally ‘open ended’ 
Christian theism that may be envisaged from dme to time 
as human ‘evoludon’ in line with historical ‘deveiopment’ 
demands. Thus as long as God is conceived of as Three of 
Something it would always allow for future change with the 
changing world in a reladvisdc fashion; and this reladvism 
allows the believer to be free to conceive whatever notion 
of God fancies him most, that is the scriptural, or the 
patristic (hellenic), or the mediaeval (scholastic), or the 
modern (existendal?) in such wise that it also allows him or 
her to align with ‘contemporary experience’, which is 
historically minded. Aside ffom this and because of the 
problematic nature of their concept of God, the very name 



‘God’ itself is now becoming problematic for them, to such 
an extant that they even contemplate discarding it 
altogether and leaving it to history to coin a new name for 
connodng a more relevant and adequate concept to refer 
to the uldmate presence and reality in which they believe. 
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II 


SECULAR-SECULARIZATION- 

SECUIARISM 

In the preceding pages I have tried to convey in briel 
outline and cursory sketch the real contemporary situadon 
in the Western Chrisdan world. Although the sketch is very 
brief I believe that it has at least captured in summary and 
true perspecdve the essential components comprising the 
fundamental problems that beset Western Christian 
society. We must see, in view of the fact that secularizadon 
is not merely condned to the Western world, that their 
experience of it and their atdtude towards it is most 
instrucdve for Muslims. Islam is not similar to Christianity 
in this respect that secuIarizadon, in the way in which it is 
also happening in the Muslim world, has not and will not 
necessarily affect our beliefs in the same way it does the 
beliefs of Western man. For that matter Islam is not the 
same as Chrisdanity, whether as a religion or as a civil- 
izadon. But problems arising out of secularizadon, though 
not the same as diose confronting the West, have certainly 
caused much confusion in our midst. It is most signilicant 
to us that these problems are caused due to the introduc- 
don of Western ways of thinking and judging and believing 
emulated by some Muslim scholars and intellectuals who 
have been unduly inAuenced by the West and overawed by 
its sciendhc and technological achievements, who by virtue 
of the fact that they can be thus iiiAuenced betray their 
lack of true understanding and full grasp of both the 
Islamic as well as the Western world views and essendal 
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beliefs aiid modes of diought that project them; who have, 
because of their iiiAuential positions in Muslim society, 
become consciotis or unconscious disseminators of unnec- 
essary confusion and ignorance. The situation in our midst 
can indeed be seen as critical when we consider the fact 
that the Muslim Community is generally unaware of what 
the secularizing process implies. It is therefore essential 
that we obtain a clear understanding of it from those who 
know and are conscious of it, who believe and welcome it, 
who teach and advocate it to the world. 

The term secular, from the Latin saeculum, conveys a 
meaning with a marked dual connotation of time and 
location] the time referring to the ‘now’ or ‘present’ sense of 
it, and the location to the ‘world’ or ‘worldly’ sense of it. 
Thus saeculum means ‘this age’ or ‘the present time’, and 
this age or the present time refers to events in this world, 
and it also then means ‘contemporary events’. The em- 
phasis of meaning is set on a particular time or period in 
the world \iewed as a historical process. The concept secular 
refers to the condition of the world at this partictilar time or 
period or age. Already here we discern the germ of mean- 
ing that easily develops itself naturally and logically into the 
existential context of an ever-changing world in which 
there occurs the notion of relativity of human values. This 
spatio-temporal connotation conveyed in the concept 
secular is derived historically out of the experience and 
consciousness born of the fusion of the Graeco-Roman and 
Judaic traditions in Western Christianity. It is this ‘fusion’ of 
the mutually contiicting elements of the Hellenic and 
Hebrew world views which have deliberately been incorpo- 
rated into Christianity that modern Christian theologians 
and intellectuals recognize as problematic, in that the 
former views existence as basically spatial and the latter as 
basically temporal in such wise that the arising confusion of 
worldviews becomes the root of their epistemological and 
hence also theological problems. Since the world has only 
in modern times been more and more understood and 
recognized by them as historical, the emphasis on the 



temporal aspect of it has become more meaninghil and has 
conveyed a special signiticance to them. For this reason 
they exert themsehes in efforts emphasizing their con- 
ception of the Hebrew vision of existence, which they think 
is more congenial with the spirit of ‘the times’, and 
denouncing the Hellenic as a grave and basic mistake, as 
can be glimpsed from the brief sketch in the preceding 
chapter. 

Secularitation is detined as the deliverance of rnan “fn'st 
from religious and then from metaphysical control over his 
reason and his language’’.'’ It is “the loosing of the world 
from religious and quasi-religious understandings of itself, 
the dispelling of all closed world views, the breaking of all 
supernatural myths and sacred symbols... the ‘defatali- 
zation of history’, the discovery by man that he has been 
left with the woild on his hands, that he can no longer 
blame fortune or the furies for what he does with it....; [it 
is] man turning his attention away from the worlds beyond 
and toward this world and this time’’.'“ Secularkation 
encompasses not only the political and social aspects of life, 
but also inevitably the cultural, for it denotes “the disap- 
pearance of religious determination of the symbols of cul- 
tural integration’’."' It implies “a historical process, almost 
certainly irreversible, in which society and culture are 
delivered from tutelage to religious control and closed 
metaphysical world views’’.‘-“ It is a “liberating develop- 
ment”, and the end product of secularization is historical 
relativism.'" Hence according to them history is a process of 

17 By the Dutch theologian Cornelis van Peursen, who occupied 
the chair of philosophy in the University of Leiden. This defi- 
nition is cited by the Harvard theologian Harvey Cox in his The 
Semlar City, New York, 1965, p. 2, and is quoted froni a report 
on a conference held at die Ecumenical Institute of Bossey, 
Switzerland, in September, 1959 (see ibid., p. 13, note I). 

18 Cox, ibid, pp. 2 and 17. 

19 Ibid., p. 20 

20 Lmc. cit. 

21 Ithd., pp. 30-36. 
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seculamation.^'^ The integral components in the dimen- 
sions of secularization are the disenchantment of nature, 
the desacralizadon of polidcs, and the deconsecradon of 
values.^^ By the ‘disenchantment’ of nature — a term and 
concept borrowed from the German sociologist Max 
Weber'^^ — they mean as he means, the freeing of nature 
from its religious overtones; and this involves the dispelling 
of animisdc spirits and gods and magic from the natural 
world, separadng it from God and disdnguishing man from 
it, so that man may no longer regard nature as a divine 
endty, which thus allows him to act freely upon nature, to 
make use of it according to his needs and plans, and hence 
create historical change and ‘development’. By the 
‘desacralizadon’ of polidcs they mean the abolidon of 
sacral legidmadon of polidcal power and authority, which is 
the prerequisite of polidcal change and hence also social 
change allowing for the emergence of the historical 
process. By the ‘deconsecradon’ of values they mean the 
rendering transient and reladve all cultural creations and 
every value system which for them includes religion and 
worldviews having uldmate and final signidcance, so that in 
this way history, the future, is open to change, and man is 
free to create the change and immerse himself in dte 
‘evoludonary’ process. This atdtude towards values 
demands an awareness on the part of secular man of the 
reladvity of his own views and beliefs; he must live with the 
realizadon that the rules and ethical codes of conduct 


22 Ibid., passirn, aiid see p. 109. 

23 Ibid., pp. 21-23. 

24 The phrase ‘disenchantment of die world’ was used by 
Preidrich Schiller and quoted by Weber. Another term which 
Weber used in this connecdon is radonalizadon. See Weber’s 
Essays in Sociology, New York 1958, see also his Sodology of 
Religion, Boston, 1964. See chapter III and V of the former; 
and for Weber’s concept of radonalizadon, see Talcott 
Parson’s explanadon of it in the Introducdon to the latter 
work, pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 



which guide his own life will change with the times and 
generadons. This atdtude demands what diey call ‘matu- 
rity’, and hence secularization is also a process of ‘evolu- 
tion’ of the consciousness of man from the ‘infandle’ to the 
mature’ states, and is dedned as “the removal of juvenile 
dependence from every level of society.... the process of 
matdring and assuming responsibility.... the removal of 
religious and metaphysical supports and putting man on 
his own’’.“ They say that this change of values is also the 
recurrent phenomenon of “conversion’’ which occurs “at 
the intersecdon of the acdon of history on man and the 
acdon of man on history”, which they call “responsibility, 
the acceptance of adult accountability”.'-^'’ Now we must take 
due notice of the fact that they make a disdnction between 
secularizadon and secularism, saying that whereas the 
former implies a continuing and open-ended process in 
which values and worldviews are continually revised in 
accordance widi ‘evolutionary’ change in history, the latter, 
like religion, projects a closed worldview and an absolute 
set of values in line with an uldmate historical purpose 
having a final signidcance for man. Secularism according to 
them denotes an ideology.'^’’ MTiereas the ideology that is 
secularism, like the process that is secularization, also 
disenchants nature and desacralizes politics, it never quite 
deconsecrates values since it sets up its own system of values 
intending it to be regarded as absolute and dnal, unlike 
secularization which relativises all values and produces the 
openness and freedom necessary for human action and for 
history. For this reason they regard secularism as a menace 
to secularization, and urge that it must be vigilanlly 
watched and checked and prevented from becoming the 
ideology of the state. Secularization, they think, describes 
the inner workings of man’s ‘evolution’. The context in 
which secularization occurs is the urban civilization. The 


25 Cox, ibid., pp. 109; 119. 

26 Ibid., p. 123. 

27 Ibid., p. 21. 
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structure of commoii life, they believe, has ‘evolved’ from 
the primitive to the u ibal to the village to the town to the 
city by stages — from the simple social groupings to the 
complex mass society; and in the state of human life, or the 
stage of man’s ‘evolution’, this corresponds to the ‘develop- 
ment’ of man from the ‘infantile’ to the ‘mature’ states. 
The urban cmlizadon is the context in which the state of 
man’s ‘maturing’ is taking place; the context in which 
secularizadon takes place, patterning the form of the civili- 
zadon as well as being patterned by it. 

The dehnition of secularizadon which describes its true 
nature to our understanding corresponds exacdy with what 
is going on in the spiritual and intellectual and rational and 
physical and material life of Western man and his culture 
and ci\ilization; and it is true only when applied to describe 
the nature and existendal condition of Western culture and 
civilizadon. The claim that secularizadon has its roots in 
biblical faith and that it is the fruit of the Gospel has no 
substance in historical fact. Secularizadon has its roots not 
in biblical faith, but in die interpretation of biblical faith by 
Western man; it is not the fruit of the Gospel, but is the 
fruit of the long history of philosophical and metaphysical 
condict in the religious and purely radonalisdc worldview of 
Western man. The interdependence of the interpretation 
and the worldview operates in history and is seen as a 
‘development’; indeed it has been so logically in history 
because for Western man the truth, or God Himself, has 
become incarnate in man in dme and in history. 

Of all the great religions of the world Christianity alone 
shifted its center of origin from Jerusalem to Rome, sym- 
bolizing the beginnings of the westernization of Christianity 
and its gradual and successive permeadon of Western 
elements that in subsequent periods of its history produced 
and accelerated the momentum of secularizadon. There 
were, and sdll are from the Muslim point of view, two 
Christianities; the original and true one, and the Western 
version of it. Original and true Christianity conformed with 
Islam. Those who before the advent of Islam believed in the 


original and true teachings of Jesus (on whom be Peace!) 
were true believers (mu’niin and muslim). After the advent 
of Islam they would, if they had known the fact of Islam and 
if their belief (rmdn) and submission (isldm) were truly 
sincere, have joined the ranks of Islam. Those who from the 
very beginning had altered the original and departed from 
the true teaching ofJesus (Peace be upon him!) were the 
creative inidators of Western Christianity, the Christianity 
now known to us. Since their holy scripture, the Gospel, is 
derived pardy from the original and true revelation of Jesus 
(upon whom be Peacel), the Holy Qur’an categorizes them 
as belonging to the People of the Book (Ahl al-Kitdb). 
Among the People of the Book, and with reference to 
Western Chrisdanity, those who inwardly did not proless 
real belief in the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation 
and the Redempdon and other details of dogma connected 
with these doctrines, who privately professed belief in God 
alone and in the Prophet Jesus (on whom be Peacel), who 
set up regular prayer to God and did good works in the way 
they were spiritually led to do, who while in this condition 
of faith were truly and sincerely unaware of Islam, were 
diose refeired to in the Holy Qur’an as nearest in love to 
the Believers in Islam.‘^« To this day Christians like these and 
other People of the Book like them are lound among 
mankind, and it is to such as these that the terin mumin 
(believer) is also sometimes applied in the Holy Qur’an. 

Because of the confusion caused by the permeation of 
Western elements, the religion from die outset and as it 
developed resolutely resisted and diluted the original and 
true teachings of Chrisdanity. Neither the Hebrews nor the 
original Christians understood or knew or were even 
conscious of the presently claimed so called ‘radicalism’ of 
the religion as understood in the modern sense after its 
development and secularizadon as W’estern Chrisdanity, 
and the modern interpretadon based upon reading_or 


28 Al-Ala’idah (5): 85-88. 
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ratlier inisreading — contemporary experience and con- 
sciousness into the spirit and thought of the past is nothing 
but conjecture. The evidence of history shows early 
Christianity as consistendy opposed to secularizadon, and 
this opposidon, engendered by the demeaning of nature 
and the divesdng of it of its spiritual and theological sig- 
nrdcance, continued throughout its history of the losing 
batde against the secularizing forces entrenched paradox- 
ically within the very threshold of Western Chrisdanity. The 
separadon of Church and State, of religious and temporal 
powers was never the result of an attempt on the part of 
Chrisdanity to bring about secularizadon; on the contrary, 
it was the result of the secular Western philosophical atd- 
tude set against what it considered as the anti-secular 
encroachment of the ambWalent Church based on the 
teachings of the eclectic religion. The separadon repre- 
sented for Christianity a status quo in the losing battle 
against secular forces; and even that status quo was gradually 
eroded away so that today very little ground is left for the 
religion to play any signihcant social and political role in 
the secular states of the Western world. Moreover the 
Church when it wielded power was always vigilant in acdng 
against scienddc enquiry and purely radonal investigadon 
of truth, which seen in the light of present circumstances 
brought about by such ‘sciendhc’ enquiry and ‘radonal’ 
inyesdgadon as it developed in Western history is, however, 
pardy now seen to be Jusdhable. Contrary to secularizadon 
Chrisdanity has always preached a ‘closed’ metaphysical 
world view, and it did not really ‘deconsecrate’ values 
including idols and icons; it assimilated them into its own 
mould. Furthermore it involved itself consciously in sacral 
legidmadon of polidcal power and authority, which is 
anathema to the secularizing process. The westernization of 
Chrisdanity, dien, marked the beginning of its secular- 
izadon. Secularizadon is the result of the misapplication of 
Greek philosophy in Western theology and metaphysics, 
which in the 17th century logically led to the scientidc 
revoludon enunciated by Descartes, who opened the doors 



to doubt and skepticism; and successively in the 18th and 
19th centuries and in our own dmes, to atheism and 
agnosdcism; to udlitarianism, dialecdcal materialism, evolu- 
donism and historicism. Chrisdanity has attempted to resist 
secularizadon but has failed, and the danger is that having 
failed to contain it the induendal modernist theologians 
are now urging Chrisdans to join it. Their fanciful claim 
that the historical process that made the world secular has 
its roots in biblical faith and is the fruit of the Gospel must 
be seen as an ingenious way of attempdng to extricate 
Western Chrisdanity ffom its own selToriginated dilemmas. 
While it is no doubt ingenious it is also self-destrucdve, for 
this claim necessitates the accusation that for the past two 
millenia Christians including their aposdes, saints, theo- 
logians, theorists and scholars had misunderstood and 
misinterpreted the Gospel, had made a grave fundamental 
mistake thereby, and had misled Chrisdans in the course of 
their spiritual and intellectual history. And this is in fact 
what they who make the claim say. If what they say is 
accepted as valid, how then can they and Chrisdans in 
general be certain that those early Christians and their 
followers throughout the centuries who misundersiood, 
misinterpreted, mistook and misled on such an importanl, 
crucial matter as the purportedly secular message of the 
Gospel and secularizing mission of the Church, did 7iot also 
misunderstand, misinterpret, mistake and mislead on ihe 
paramount, vital matter of the religion and belief itself; on 
the doctrine of the Trinity; on the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation; on the doctrine of the Redemption and on the 
reporting and Jormulation and conceptualhation of the 
revelation? Since it ought to be a matter of absolute, vital 
importance for them to believe that the report of the very 
early Chrisdans about the nature of die God Wlio revealed 
Himself to them was true, it would be fudle for them to 
overcome this problem by resordng to belief in human 
‘evolution’ and historicity and the reladvity of truths 
according to the experience and consciousness of each 
stage of human ‘evolution’ and history, for we cannot 
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accept an answer based merely on subjective experience 
and consciousness and ‘scienddc’ conjecture where no 
criteria for knowledge and certainty exist. Wdiat they say 
amounts to meaning that God sent His revelation or 
revealed Himself to man when man was in his ‘infantile’ 
stage of ‘evolution’. ‘Infandle’ man then interpreted the 
reveladon and conceptualized it in dogmatic and doctrinal 
forms expressing his faith in them. Then when man 
‘matures’ he fmds the dogmatic and doctrinal concept- 
ualizadons of ‘infantile’ man no longer adequate for him to 
express his faith in his time, and so he must develop them 
as he develops, otherwise they become inadequate. Thus 
they maintain that die dogmadc and doctrinal concep- 
tualizations ‘evolve’, but they ‘evolve’ not because they are 
froni the very beginning necessarily inadequate, but 
because as man ‘develops’ they become inadequate if they 
fail to develop correspondingly. This in our view of course 
does not solve the problem of the reliability of the reporting 
of the reveladon, the more so when it was the work of 
‘intandle’ man. Moreover this way of integrating religion 
with the evolutionary theory of development seems to lead 
logically to circular reasoning. Wdiy should God send His 
revelation or reveal Himself to ‘infantile’ man and not to 
‘mature’ man, especially since God, WTio created man, 
must know the stage of growth at which he was at the 
moment of the revelation? Even a man would not send a 
\itally important message or reveal himself meaningfully to 
an infant. They may answer that God did not send His 
revelation or reveal Himself to ‘mature’ man but to ‘infan- 
tile’ man instead precisely in order to initiate the process of 
‘maturing’ in him so that when he ‘developed’ to ‘maturity’ 
he would be able to know its true meaning and purpose. 
But then, even in his allegedly ‘mature’ stage in this 
modern, secular age, W^estern man is sdll inadequately 
informed about God, and still groping for a meaning in 
God. It seems then that W^estern man who believes in this 
version of Chrisdanity must either admit that man is still 
‘infantile’, or that the revelation or the conceptualizadon 


of its meaning and purpose is from the very beginning 
necessarily inadequate. As regards the reveladon itself, it 
would be impossible for them to ascertain beyond doubt 
that it was reliably formulated and reported, for there exists 
other reports, apart from that of St. Barnabas, and both 
from the Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Eathers, which con- 
tradicted the report on which the conceptualization which 
became the ‘o^Eicial’ version of Christianity now known to 
us is based. 

Western man is always inclined to regard his culture and 
civilizadon as man’s cultural vanguard; and his own 
experience and consciousness as those representative of the 
most ‘evolved’ of the species, so that we are all in the pro- 
cess of lagging behind them, as it were, and will come to 
realize the same experience and consciousness in due 
course sometime. It is with this attitude that they, believing 
in dieir own absurd theories of human evolution, view 
human history and development and religion and religious 
experience and consciousness. We reject the validity of the 
truth of their assertion, with regard to secularization and 
their experience and consciousness and belief, to speak on 
our behalE The secularization that describes its true nature 
clearly when applied to describe Western man and his 
culture and civilization cannot be accepted as true if it is 
intended to be a description of what is happening in and to 
the world and man in which it is also meant to be 
applicable to the religion of Islam and the Muslims, and 
even perhaps to the other Eastern religions and their 
respective adherents. Islam totally rejects any application to 
itseU: of the concepts secular, or secularizadon, or secular- 
ism as they do not belong and are alien to it in every 
respect; and they belong and are natural only to the 
intellectual history of Western-Christian religious expe- 
rience and consciousness. We do not, unlike Western 
Chrisdanity, lean heavily for theological and metaphysical 
support on the theories of secular philosophers, meta- 
physicians, sciendsts, paleontologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists, psychoanalysts, mathematicians, linguists and 








other such scholars, most of whom, if not all, did not even 
practise the religious lrfe, who knew not nor helieved in 
religion without doubt and vacillation; who were skeptics, 
agnosdcs, atheists, and doubters all. In the case of religion 
we say that in order to know it man’s self itself becomes the 
‘empirical’ subject of his own ‘empiricism’, so that his study 
and scrudny of himself is as a science based upon research, 
invesdgadon and observadon of the self by itself in the 
course of its faith and sincere subjugadon to Revealed Law. 
Knowledge about religion and religious experience is 
therefore not merely obtained by purely radonal specu- 
lation and redecdon alone. Metaphysics as we understand it 
is a science of Being involving not only contempladon and 
intellectual reHecdon, but is based on knowledge gained 
through practical devodon to that Being Whom we 
contemplate and sincerely serve in true submission 
according to a clearly dedired system of Revealed Law. Our 
objection that their authorities, on whose thoughts are 
based the formuladon and interpretation of the facts of 
human life and existence, are not reliable and acceptable 
insofar as religion is concerned on the ground stated above 
is valid enough already. We single out religion because we 
cannot discuss the issue of secularization without first 
coming to grips, as it were, with religion by virtue of the 
fact that religion is the fundamental element in human life 
and existence against which secularizadon is working. Now 
in their case it seems that they have found it difficult to 
defme religion, except in terms of historicity and faith 
vaguely expressed, and have accepted instead the dehnition 
of their secular authorides who when they speak of religion 
refer to it as pait of culture, of tradition; as a system of 
beliefs and practices and atdtudes and values and aspi- 
rations that are created out of history and the confron- 
tation of man and nature, and that ‘e^oRe’ in history and 
undergo a process of ‘development’, just as man himself 
‘evolves’ and undergoes a process of ‘development’. In this 
way secularization as they have defmed it will of course be 
viewed by the theists among them as a cridcal problem for 



religion precisely because man believes that his belief cast 
in a pardcular form — which according to the atheists is an 
illusion — is real and permanent; whereas in point of fact 
— at least according to the modern theists — it must 
change and ‘develop’ as man and history ‘develop’. Now 
the view that religion undergoes ‘development’ in line with 
human ‘evoludon’ and historicity is indeed true in their 
case, just as secularizadon is true and seen as a historical 
development in their experience and consciousness.'^ We 
say this because, from the point of view of Islam, although 
Western Chrisdanity is based an reuelatioji, it is not a reuealed 
religion in the sense that Islam is. According to Islam the 
paramount, vital doctrine of Western Christianity such as 
the Trinity, the Incarnadon and the Redempdon and other 
details of dogma connected with them are all cultural 
creations which are categorically denied by the Holy 
Qur’an as divinely inspired. Not only dte Holy Qur’an, but 
sources arising within early Chrisdanity itself, as we have 
just pointed out, denied their divinely inspired origin in 
such wise that these denials, historically valid as succinct 
evidence, present weighty grounds for doubdng the reliabi- 
lity and authendcity of the repordng and subsequent 
inlerpretadon and conceptualization of the revelation. The 
Holy Qur’an indeed confirms that God sent Jesus (Peace be 
upon him!) a reveladon in the form known as aL-Infd (the 
Evangel), but at the same time denies the authenticity of 
the reveladon as transmitted by the followers of some of the 
disciples. In the Holy Qur’an Jesus (on whom be Peace!) 
was sent as a messenger to the Children of Israel charged 
with the mission of correcdng their deviation froin their 
covenant with God and of condrming that covenant with a 


29 Even philosophy in ihe West has now more and more come 
to be regarded as unable to give a conclusive answer to its 
permanent quesdon about truth. Philosophy attempts to 
clarily only the “truth-perspecd^e” of the age in which the 
crisis of truth occurs, and is hence now regarded as an ‘open 
science’. Advocates of this view are clearly representatives of 





second covenant; of comeying Glad Tidings (Gospel) of the 
approaching advent of the Universal Religion (Islam) which 
would be established by the Great Teacher whose name he 
gave as Ahmad (Muhammad). The second covenant was 
meant to be valid until the advent of Islam when the Final 
and Complete Revelation would abrogate preUous 
reyelations and be established among mankind.^" So in the 
Holy Qur’an God did not charge Jesus (on whom be 
Peace!) with the mission of establishing a neu) religion called 
Christianity. It was some other disciples and the apostles 
including chielly Paul who departed from the original 
revelation and true teachings based on it, and who began 
preaching a new religion and set about establishing the 
toundations for a new religion which later came to be 
called Christianity. At the beginning even the name 
‘Christian’ was not known to it, and it developed itself 
historically until its particular traits and characteristics and 
attributes took form and became fixed and claritied and 
retined and recognizable as the religion of a culture and 
civilization known to the world as Christianity. The fact that 
Christianity also had no Revealed Law {shari‘ah) expressed 
in the teachings, sayings and model actions (i.e., sunnah) of 
Jesiis (on whom be Peace!) is itself a most signiticant 
indication that Christianity began as a new religion not 
intended as such by its presumed founder, nor authorized 
as such by the God Wlro sent him. Hence Christianity, by 
virtue of its being created by man, gradually developed its 
system of rituals by assimilation from other cultures and 
traditions as well as originating its own fabrications; and 


the spirit of secularization, which demands ‘openness’ in 
eyeiy vision of truth. See, for example, G.A. Rauche, 
Contemporary Philosophical Altematives and the Crisis of Truth, 
the Hague, 1970. 

30 See al-Ma idah (5): 49; 75; 78; 119-121; Al 'Imrdn (3); 49-51; 
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(13): 38-39; al-^ff {hiy. 6; 9; al-Baqarah (2): 106; 135-140; 
Sabd (34): 28. 



through successive stages claritied its creeds such as those 
at Nicea, Constantinople and Chalcedon. Since it had no 
Revealed Law it had to assimilate Roman laws; and since it 
had no coherent world view projected by revelation, it had 
to borrow from Graeco-Roman thought and later to 
construct out of it an elaborate theology and metaphysics. 
Gradually it created its own specitically Christian 
cosmology, and its arts and sciences developed within the 
vision of a distinctly Christian universe and world view. 

From its earliest history Western Christianity, as we have 
pointed out, came under the sway of Roinan iiiAuences 
witli the concomitant latinization of its intellectual and 
theological symbols and concepts which were inltised with 
Aristotelian philosophy and worldview and other Western 
elements that gradually ‘disenchanted’ nature and dep- 
rived it of spiritual signillcance. This divesting and demean- 
ing of nature to a mere ‘thing’ of no sacred meaning was 
indeed the fundamental element that started the process of 
secularization in Western Christianity and the Western 
world. Christianity failed to contain and Christianize these 
elements, and unwittingly, then helplessly, allowed the 
secularizing developments engendered by alien forces 
within its very bosom to proceed relentlessly and inexorably 
along logical lines in philosophy, theology, metaphysics and 
science until its full critical impact was realized almost too 
late in modern times. 

The Western concept of religion does not in our view 
come under the category of reuealed religion in the strict 
sense as applicable to Islam. We cannot accept, to mention 
a scientilic example, Nathan S6derblom’s categorization of 
Christianity as a revealed religion according to his typology 
of religion^’. For us it is for the most part a sophisticated 
form of culture religion, distinguished only by the fact that 
it claims possession of a revealed Book which, though partly 
true, it nevertheless was not intended nor authorized by 


31 See his The Nature of Revelation, London, 1933. 






that Book to call upon mankind universally in the manner 
that a revealed religion was called upon to do from tlre very 
beginning without need of hirther ‘development’ in the 
religion itself and its sacred laws. A revealed religion as we 
understand it is complete and perfect in its adequacy for 
mankind from the very beginning. The Holy Qur’an says 
that Islam is already made complete and perfect for 
mankind, and this claim to compledon and perfecdon is 
substandated from its very beginning by history. The name 
Isldmwas given to the religion from the very begirining just 
as the name Muslim was given to denote the adherents of 
the religion from the very start. The Reveladon itself was 
completed duiing the lifedme of the Holy Prophet, who 
may God bless and give Peace!, who himseh interpreted it 
in his life and whose Sacred Law he patterned in his 
teachings, his thoughts and sayings and model acdons 
(sunnah). Even his Companions and contemporaries acted 
and behaved in a manner divinely inspired to become the 
standard and criterion for the future; and they quesdoned 
him urgently whilst he was yet among them on every 
conceivable and actual problem of daily life and right 
conduct and thought and acdon and guidance that 
summarked the needs of mankind and whose answers 
would suffice for man for all ages and generadons to come. 
They all acted in a concerted and signihcandy knowing 
manner emphasizing their consciousness that this was the 
Einal Revelation ffom God, the Uldmate Religion for man- 
kind, the Last Prophet to appear among men. That age in 
history became the Criterion for the hiture, as the future 
truth and values that guide to it were all there, so that Islam 
and the dme of the Holy Prophet (may God bless and give 
him Peace!) is always relevant, is always adequate, is always 
‘modern’ or new, is always ahead of dme because it 
transcends history. In this way the essentials of what made 
religion a truly revealed one was completed and perfected, 
and for this reason we say that Islam knew and recognized 
its realizadon from the moment of its actual existence. As 
such it transcends history and is not subject to the kind of 
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seh-searching ‘evolution’ and ‘development’ that Christian- 
ity experienced and will condnue to experience. Though 
some of us use the terms ‘tradidon’ and ‘tradidonal’ in the 
context of Islam yet these terms do not and are not meant 
to refer to the kind of tradidon that originated in man’s 
creadve acdvity which evolves in history and consists of 
culture*^. They always refer to the Holy Prophet, who may 
God bless and give Peace!, and to the religious way and 
method of the Prophets of the Abrahamic ‘tradition’; and 
this tradition is originated by reveladon and instruction 
from God, not created and passed on by man in history. So 
now we who follow that religious way and method are 
folloAving that ‘tradidon’. Since Islam is the religion which 
transcends the inHuences of human ‘evolution’ and histo- 
ricity, the values embodied in it are absolute; and this 
means that Islam has its own absolute vision of God, of the 
Universe, of Reality, of Man; its own ontological, cosmo- 
logical, psychological interpretation of reality; its own world 
view and vision of the Hereafter having a final signihcance 
for mankind. As such therefore it completely rejects the 
nodon of ‘deconsecradon’ of values if that were to mean 
the reladvizadon of all values condnually recurring in 
history as they mean. Islam certainly deconsecrates all 
values in the sense of all unislamic values; in the sense of 
values that run counter to Islam and to the truth which is 
pardally found in the other world religions and in the good 
tradidons of man and his society (al ma‘ruj). There cannot 
be for Islam a deconsecradon of every value system inclu- 
ding its owTTi, because in Islam all value systems that need 
deconsecradon, all human and cultural creations including 
idols and icons, have already been deconsecrated by it so 
that there is need of no further ‘evoludon’ of values, or of 
reladvizadon of values, since its values which include the 
truth as pardally found in other world religions and in the 
good in man and his society, are already the uldmate for 
mankind. The same is the case with the ‘desacralizadon’ of 
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politics, of political power and authority. In Islam, inore so 
even than in Christianity, the desacraIization of polidcs was 
not originally just an idea that came to be gradually 
realized in history; it was recognized from the very begin- 
ning and began with Islam itselh Islam indeed desacralizes 
polidcs, but not to the extent they mean, for Islam itself is 
based on Divine Authority and on the sacred authority of 
the Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him Peace!), 
which is no less than the redecdon of God’s Audiority, and 
on the authority of those who emulate his example. Thus 
every Muslim individually, and collectively as society and 
nation and as a Community (ummah) all deny to anyone, to 
any government and state, sacral legidmacy unless the 
person or the government or the state conforms with the 
pracdce of the Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him 
Peace!) and follow the injunctions of the Sacred Law 
revealed by God. Indeed, the Muslim in fact does not owe 
real allegiance and loyalty even to legidmate king and 
country and state; his real allegiance and fealty and loyalty 
is to God and to His Prophet to the exclusion of all else. 
And the same is true with regard to the ‘disenchantment’ 
of nature, which is the most fundamental component in the 
dimensions of secularization. It is the disenchantment of 
nature that brought about the chaos of secularizadon 
which is ravaging the Western world and Chrisdanity in 
contemporary life; and because the crisis caused is so 
ominously portentious for the future of man and his world 
— seeing that secularizadon is becoming a global crisis — I 
think it proper to show in brief and generalized but fairly 
accurate sketch the salient features marking its origins and 
history of development in the Western world.^^ 


33 The follovving sketch outlined from page 33 to 38is most 
cursory. For a hiller treatment of this subject, see S.H. Nasr’s 
Man and Nature, London, 1976. 



Before the rise of Chrisdanity, in ,the Olympian age of 
Antiquity nature was not separated from the gods. But 
when degeneradon and decadence of religion began to set 
in among the Greeks, the gods were gradually banished 
from nature, which then became devoid of spiritual 
signidcance. Originally the Greek cosmology, like those of 
the other peoples of Andquity, was permeated with spiritual 
forces governing and maintaining and sustaining the 
universe. Their philosophers sought to discover the under- 
lying principle — what they called the arche — the spiritual 
substance that forms the ground of all reality. As the gods 
were driven away from their respective domains in nature, 
Greek philosophy was transformed from the symbolic inter- 
pretadon of nature to become more and more concerned 
with explaining nature in plain naturalisdc and purely 
rational terms reducing its origin and reality to mere 
natural causes and forces. When Aristotle introduced Greek 
philosophy to the Roman world where Chrisdanity was later 
to formulate and establish itself as the religion of the 
Roman Empire and of the West, this pure radonalism and 
concomitant naturalism, stripping nature of its spiritual 
meaning that the intellect alone could recognize and seek 
to fathom, were already prevalent factors in the interpre- 
tadon of the Roman worldview. No doubt other forms of 
philosophy that recognized the spiritual signidcance of 
nature, a contemplative intellectualism or metaphysics, still 
existed in both the Greek and Roman worlds, but 
Aiistotelianism held sway over the rest, so that by the time 
Chrisdanity appeared on the scene pure radonalism and 
naturalism had already dominated the life and mind of the 
Ladn peoples. Christianity itself came under the induence 
of this naturalisdc portrayal of nature devoid of symbolic 
signidcance, and reacted to this induence by demeaning 
the Kingdom of Nature and neglecting serious contem- 
plation of it in favour of the Kingdom of God having no 
connecdon whatever with the world of nature. That is why 
the only connecdon that could happen between the two 
Kingdoms in Christianity would logically be the supernatural 









one. Elements of Greek cosmology which slressed tlie 
paramount role of the intelligence as the prime means by 
which man is able to interpret the spiritual signiEicance of 
nature were then still prevalent, and this obviously led to a 
confrontation with Christian theology which had come 
under the sway of naturalistic radonalism. The outcome of 
this religio-philosophical confrontation was tliat Christian 
theology began to suppress the role of intelligence, and 
hence also the knowledge of spiritual truth, and at the 
same dme urged unquesdoning faith through the exercise 
not of human intelligence and reason but of sheer human 
will which made love the basis of faith. Thus knowledge and 
certainty, which are both aspects of the same truth and 
which constitute the very essence of the intellect, was 
relegated to a somewhat inferior status in comparison with 
a purely rational theology. We have disdnguished the 
intelligence or the intellect from the radonal mind or 
reason in this way in order to describe the case in Western 
intellectual history. In our view, however, the intelligence is 
both the intellect {al-'aqt} as well as its projecdon in the 
human mind which creates and organizes its mental 
acdvity, that is, the ratio or reason which we also designate 
as ‘aql. The fact that we use the same term to designate 
both concepts demonstrates that we make neither 
dichotomy nor separadon between the acdvides of the two 
aspects of the same cognidve principle in man. Thus it is 
therefore obvious that when we apply in English the same 
term ‘radonal’ to describe an aspect of Islam, we do not 
mean the same thing as when the same term is applied in 
the discussion of Western intellectual history and its 
inlluence on Chrisdan theology and metaphysics and on 
the development of Chrisdanity as in the above case. Wdiat 
is considered ‘radonal’ in Islam does not merely pertain to 
the mind’s systemadc and logical interpretadon of the facts 
of experience; or its rendering intelligible and manageable 
to reason the data of experience; or its abstracdon of facts 
and data and their reladonships; or the grasping of nature 
by the mind, and the law-giving operadon the mind renders 



upon nature. Since reason is a projection of the intellect, it 
hmcdons in conformity with the intellect, which is a 
spiritual substance inherent in the spiritual organ of 
cognition known as the ‘heart’ {al-qalb). Hence the under- 
standing of spiritual realides is also within the province of 
reason and is not necessarily divorced from radonal under- 
standing of them. In the case of Chrisdan theology and its 
latinized vocabulary the two terms intellectus and ratio 
corresponding with sapiential and sciendEic knowledge 
respecdvely, have been understood not as being in 
conformity with each other, and each has been stressed 
over the other in different periods of its history; the 
intellectus in the case of Augustine, and the ratio in the case 
of Aquinas. Chrisdan theology suppressed the sapiendal 
role of the intellect and stressed the scientiilc role of the 
purely radonal, which can only operate on nature devoid of 
spiritual signiEicance and follow its own naturalistic logic to 
its final conclusion. Once the radonal became more or less 
severed from the intellectual, the world of nature is seen as 
a material, physical object with no connecdon with the 
spiritual reality and Uuth underlying it. As such nature 
became rejected as it was of no use and even obstrucdve to 
the Chrisdan endeavour to attain to the world of spirit. It 
was inevitable that Aristotelianism became absorbed into 
Chrisdan theology and metaphysics, and this assimiladon of 
Aristotelian philosophy into Chrisdan theology was Emally 
accomplished in the 13th century when Aquinas achieved 
what came to be known in the intellectual history of the 
West as the Thomisdc Synthesis. Radonal philosophy and 
theology, without the intellectual criterion, naturally led to 
doubt about the existence of objects as Ockham, deriving 
from the Thomisdc metaphysics of being, was to demon- 
strate soon after^ In the development of science in the 
West, the logical result of this radonalism and seculariza- 
don of nature was highlighted by the Copernican revo- 
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lution in physics in which the decentralization of the earth 
in the cosmos brought repercussions that reduced the 
importance of man himself therein. It hnally led to man 
being deprived of cosmic signihcance; he became 
terrestrialized and his transcendence was denied him. 
Already in the Western Christian world view he was con- 
ceived as a fallen creature, and this terrestrializauon indeed 
seemed to conform with the salvific purport assigned to the 
doctrine of Redempuon. Perhaps more important in its 
secularizing effect to the development of science in the 
West, the Cartesian revolution in the 17th century effected 
a final dualism between matter and spirit in a way which left 
nature open to the scrudny and service of secular science, 
and which set the stage for man being left only with the 
world on his hands. Western philosophy developed reso- 
lutely and logically alongside the secularizing science. Man 
began to be conceived more and more in terms empha- 
sizing his humanity, individuality and heedom. Already he 
was rid of the gods of nature who all fled from his rational 
onslaughts which made nature natural for him to act upon, 
and now his self-asseruon by means of a secularizing 
philosophy and science sought to wrench his freedom from 
the God of the Universe so that he might act freely upon 
the nature confronting him. While in the 17th and 18th 
centuries Chrisdan philosophers sdll believed in the 
possibility of a science of metaphysics with which to 
interpret and prove the reality of spiritual truths such as 
God, the soul and its immortality, the world as a whole, the 
trend and methods of secular thought and logic had 
already penetrated, as we have briedy seen, into its 
metaphysical structure at least since the 13th century. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, during the period known as 
the Renaissance, Western man seemed already to have lost 
interest in Christianity as a religion. They engaged eagerly 
in the pursuit of knowledge and the revival of ancient 
civilizadon which they were beginning to acquaint 
themsehes with again after what was to them a period of 
decay, a period in which Chrisdanity seemed included. 



They emphasized the importance of the newly discovered 
ancient sources and rejected mediaeval standards and 
methods. They were thrilled by the ‘discovery’ of the world 
and of man, and lost interest in mediaeval theology and 
metaphysics as the interpreter of reality in favour of the 
‘new’ or modern scientidc interpretation. In this 
interpretadon they laid emphasis on man and his place in 
the universe. The very name renaissance, which means ‘to be 
born’, surely reAects the intellectual atmosphere of the 
period in which Western man felt himself being born into 
a new world of new possibilities; a new realization of his 
powers and potentials. From the 17th to the 19th centuries 
the European Enlightenment was related to, and indeed 
was a condnuadon of the Renaissance. This period was 
characterized by its zeal for the materializadon and secular- 
izadon of the ideal man in an ideal society. Naturalist 
philosophers wrote on natural law, natural religion, and 
stressed humanity, freedom, liberty, Jusdce. Their ideas 
were turned to reality in America and served as the basic 
philosophy of Independence. If renaissance means ‘to be 
born’, then enlightenment refers to Western man’s ‘coming 
of age’ from the state of infancy in which his reason had to 
depend on the aid of others, but which is now realized as 
matured and fully Aedged to lead on its own. Thus while 
Christian philosophers sought to erect a science of 
metaphysics, they were in fact — by virtue of the secular 
elements that had since many centuries penetrated into its 
metaphysical structure — only leading their metaphysics 
towards final dissoludon, corroded, as it were, from within 
by those very elements it harboured. Chrisdanity was ulti- 
mately blamed as having forfeited the conddence of 
Western man in ‘revealed’ religion. Aiter Kant in the 18th 
century, metaphysics was considered an unnecessary and 
deceptive guide to reality and trudi which should be aban- 
doned by radonal, thinking men, as it was demonstrated by 
philosophy that spiritual realides and truths cannot be 
known and proved, and that none can be certain of their 
existence. It is the fruits of secularizing philosophy and 





scieiice, which were altogether alien to the soil of true 
Christianity, which eventually led Western man to believe in 
human evolution and historicity. Now in our time that 
belief and secularization going hand in hand has almost 
supplanted Western Christianity in the heart and mind of 
Western man. The disenchantment of nature and terres- 
trialization of man has resulted, in the former case, in the 
reduction of nature to a mere object of utility having only a 
functional signiticance and value for scientitic and tech- 
nical management and for man; and in the latter case, in 
the reduction of man of his transcendent nature as spirit 
emphasizing his humanity and physical being, his secular 
knowledge and power and freedom, which led to his 
deitication, and so to his reliance upon his own rational 
efforts of enquiry into his origins and fmal destiny, and 
upon his own knowledge thus acquired which he now sets 
up as the criterion forJudging the truth or falsehood of his 
own assertions. 

It is clear then that the disenchantment of nature under- 
stood in the sense derived from the historical development 
of secular philosophy and science and its intiuence upon 
Western Christian theology as sketched above is most 
certainly opposed to the Islamic view of nature. The Holy 
Qur’an declares in no uncertain terms that the whole of 
nature is as it were a great, open Book to be understood 
and interpreted. The Holy Qur’an also says that those 
among mankind who possess intelligence, insight, under- 
standing, discernment, knowledge, know the meaning of 
that Book, for nature is like a book that tells us about the 
Creator; it ‘speaks’ to man as a revelation of God. The Holy 
Qur’an’s description of nature and man — both in their 
outward manifestation and their inward hiddenness — as 
dydt (words, sentences, signs, symbols) is self-explanatory in 
that respect. Nature has cosmic meaning and must, because 
of its symbolical connection with God, be respected. Man 
according to the Holy Qur’an is God’s vicegerent {khad/ah) 
and inheritor of the Kingdom of Nature. This does not 
mean that he should be presumptuous enough to regard 



himself as “copartner with God in creation’’ as some moder- 
nist and even traditional Western Christian theologians 
think. He must treat nature justly; there must be harmony 
between him and nature. Since he has been entrusted with 
the stewardship of the Kingdom of Nature which belongs to 
God, he must look after it and make legitimate use of it, 
and not ruin and spread chaos over it. If nature is like a 
great, open Book then we must learn the meaning of the 
Words in order to discern their tentative and tinal purposes 
and enact their biddings and invitations and insUuctions to 
beneticial use in such wise that we may come to know and 
acknowledge in grateful appreciation the overwhelming 
generosity and wisdom of the incomparable Author. It is 
not surprising, though regrettable, that Bonaventure of 
Bagnoregio, a contemporary of Aquinas, never developed 
this important symbolical signiticance of nature into 
Christian theology, for he too did remark tliat nature is like 
an open Book which those who know the meaning of the 
Words are able to understand and interpret. This remark- 
able observation by him was undoubtedly derived from the 
Holy Qur’an, whose Latin translation was available to him. 
But it is not surprising that he did not develop the idea into 
Christian theology because Western Christianity was then 
not inclined to treat nature respectfully as a subject of study 
in the intellectual sense. Moreover, and with reference to 
the intellect, Bonaventure was the leading follower of 
Augustine who stressed the importance of the intellect in 
man as the organ of contemplation of higher truths. At that 
time Aquinas was deeply involved in the defense of Aristotle 
against Augustinianism and Platonism and Neo-Platonism 
which predominated among the Averroeist and Avicennan 
schools in the University of Paris. The ultimate victory went 
to Aquinas, and Augustinianism along with its stress upon 
the intellect was vanquished. Only in our day has some 
notice begun to be made of Bonaventure’s observation 
about nature,“ albeit only in a rather incidental sort of way 
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wiihout assigning lo it centrality and iinportance. The 
disenchantinent of nature in the sense they mean has 
divested nature of any cosmic signihcance and severed its 
symbolical connection with God; it deprived man’s respect 
for nature to the extent that he treats nature which once 
held him in awe with a ruthless sort of vindicdveness; it has 
destroyed the harmony between man and nature. The 
terrestrialization and secularization of man, his material- 
ization and humanization, has caused him to deconsecrate 
his values; to deify himself and without real authority and 
wisdom to play the role of creator, and that made him un- 
just to nature — both human nature which includes spirit 
and the world of nature. It is true that the Holy Qur’an also 
‘disenchanted’ nature from the very moment of its reve- 
ladon, and we can adduce more sacred verses in clear testi 
mony of this fact without having to resort to hermeneudcs 
than the mo^ernist Western-Chrisdan theologians can from 
the Gospel; and yet we shall never be forced to dnd 
desperate utterance in compromising the meaning of the 
Reveladon widi secularization such that will make us see in 
those sacred verses the roots of secularizadon, or that 
secularizadon is the fruit of the Holy Qur’an. Islam 
‘disenchanted’ nature, but only in the sense of, and so far 
as, banishing the animistic and magical supersddons and 
beliets and false gods from nature where indeed they do 
not belong. Islam did not completely deprive nature of 
spiritual signidcance, for its sees in Creadon, in the heavens 
and the earth and what lies between; in the sun and the 
moon and the stars; in the alternadon of night and day; in 


Centenary of Si. Bonavenuire of Bagnoregio, held in Rome 
on the 19-26 of September, 1974, which I attended and of 
which I was a member. As far as 1 know, there is one book 
which treats of the subject of Bonaventure’s concept of 
nature as a Book of God, and this book seems to be the only 
serious and systemadc analysis of the subject in recent dmes; 
W. Rauch, Das Buch Gottes Eine Systeniatische Untersuchung iiber 
des Buchbeg>iffs bei Bonauentura, Munchen, 1961. 
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the fecundating winds and life-giving rains and canopic 
skies; in the surging, spreading seas and the majestic 
mountains; in the rivers and delds and the multiplicity of 
varying colours and qualities; in the sustaining grains and 
fruits and in the animals and plants and minerals; in all 
these and their outer and inner workings and in the forces 
of nature and many more that we do not know; in man and 
his mate of like nature and tlie love set between them; in 
our creadon and procreadon, our ships and habitations 
and fabrications; in every thing in die farthest horizons and 
in our very selves — the Signs of God.^*'* The phenomenon 
of Islam and its impact in the history of world cultures and 
civilizations did in our view bring about the proper disen- 
chantment of nature, and the proper desacralizadon of 
politics, and the deconsecration of values, and hence 

without bringing about with it secularization. Not only is 
secularizadon as a whole the expression of an utterly 
unislamic worldview, it is also set against Islam, and Islam 
totally rejects the explicit as well as implicit manifestation 
and uldmate signidcance of secularization; and Muslims 
must therefore vigorously repulse it wherever it is found 
among them and in their minds, for it is as deadly poison to 
true faith (imdn). The nearest equivalent to the concept 
secular is connoted by the Quranic concept of aUiaydt al- 
dunyd: ‘the life of the world’, or ‘the worldly life’. The word 
dunyd, derived from dana, conveys the meaning of 
somediing being ‘brought near’; so that the world is that 
which is brought near to the sensible and intelligible experience 
and consciousness of man. By virtue of the fact that what is 
brought near — the world — surrounds us, as it were, and 
overwhelms us, it is bound to distract us froni conscious- 
ness of our fmal destinadon which is beyond it, what comes 
after it: al-dkhirah or the Hereafter. Since it comes at the end. 
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al-dkhirah is felt as ‘fai ’, aiid this accentuates the distraction 
created by what is ‘near’. The Holy Qur’an says that the 
Hereaiter is better than the life of the world; it is more 
abiding, everlasting. But the Holy Qur’^ does not 
derogate the world itself, or dissuade from contemplation 
and retiection and interpretation of its wonders; it only 
warns of the distracting and ephemeral nature of the life of 
the world. The warning emphasis in the concept of ‘the life 
of the world’, or ‘the worldly life’ (ahhaydt al-dunyd) is the 
life of it, so that the world and nature is not demeaned as in 
the concept secular. That is why we said that al-haydt al- 
dunyd is the nearest equivalent to ‘sectilar’ in the Islamic 
worldview projected by the Holy Qur’an. Now since the 
world is that which is ‘brought near’, and since the world 
and nature are Signs of God, it is the Signs of God that are 
brought near, and it would be blasphemous to derogate the 
world and nature knowing them in their true purpose. It is 
the Mercy and Loving Kindness of God that He caused His 
Signs to be brought near to us, the better for us to 
understand their meaning. There can be no excuse, 
tlierefore, for those who, struck by awe of the Signs, 
worship them instead of God to whom they point; or those 
who, seeking God, yet reject Lhe Signs because they see 
nothing in them but distiaction; or again those who, 
denying God, appropriate the Signs for their own ends and 
change them in pursuit of illusory ‘development’. The 
world cannot develop as it is already perfect — only life in 
the woidd can develop. There is a tinal end to the world just 
as there is a tinal end to life in the world. Development of 
life in the world is that which leads to success in the 
Hereafter, for there is no meaning to ‘development’ unless 
it is aligned to a tinal objective.*’ We have said that 
secularization as a whole is not only the expression of an 
utterly unislamic world view, but that it is also set against 
Islam; and yet we have also pointed out that the integral 
components in the dimensions of seculai'ization — that is, the 
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disenchanunent of nature, the desacralization of politics, 
and the deconsecration of values — when seen in their 
proper perspectives, indeed become part of the integral 
components in the dimensions of Islam, for they rellect 
one of the hindamental elements in the Islamic vision of 
reality and existence, and characterize Islam in true and 
real manifestation in history bringing about tlie effect that 
revolutionizes the world view of man. But it niust be 
emphasized that the integral components which to the 
Western world and Western man and Christianity represent 
the dimensions of secularization, do not in the same sense 
represent themselves to Islam in spite of the fact that they 
exhibit great similarities in their ‘style of action’ upon man 
and history. In the same way that a Christian and a Muslim 
are basically the same insofar as they are hutnan beings and 
believe in religions which are closely similar to one another, 
yet it cannot be said, because they are the same in their 
htiman characteristics and there are apparent similarities 
between their religions, that there could be such a thing as 
Christian Islam or Islamic Christianity, since this woiild 
confuse the two religions. Whatever ‘Islamic Christianity’ or 
‘Christian Islam’ is, it is detinitely neither Christianity nor 
Islam. Christianity is Christianity and Islam is Isldm. So it is 
manifestly erroneous for Muslims — particularly some 
'ulamd' who follow the so-called ‘modernist’ trend set by 
some scholars and intellectuals, and those scholars and 
intellectuals themselves who have some experience of 
Western knowledge and culture and civilization, who since 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this one 
till our present day have been undiily overawed by Westei n 
achievements — to speak, in their well meaning but 
misguided attempts to elevate the Muslim mind to the level 
of modern achievements in science and technology and the 
human sciences and socio-economic realities, of such 
nonsense as, for example, “Islamic Socialism” or “Socialism 
in Islam”. They confuse Islam and Socialism and are thus 
responsible for the confusion of Muslims and for leading 
them astray and causing unnecessary conAict in their midst. 
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Socialisrn is a separate, secular kieology, and ihere can never 
be such a reality as ‘Islamic Socialism’ or ‘Socialism in 
Islam’. lf they desire and intend to convey the idea ihat 
certain integral components in the dimensions of socialism 
are parallel with or similar to those in the dimensions of 
Islam, then they should express the idea in other ways not 
susceptible of an ambiguous interpretation such as, for 
example, ‘the social, political, and economic dimensions of 
Islam’— or some other such expressions which coiild, with 
a modicum of intellectual effort, be very easily conceived 
and regarded and accepted as a valid iirteipretation of the 
Islamic worIdview. But their lailure to understand tliis, and 
their determinalion to write as they did, betray cleaily their 
lack of true familiarity with and depth of knowledge of 
either or both Islam and Western culture and civiIization. 
And as such they constitute a continuing threat to the 
Muslim Community in its welfare and right guidance. So 
then in the same way that there can never be an ‘Islamic 
Socialism’, so there can never really be an ‘Islamic Secular- 
isrn’; and secularization can never really be a part of Islam. 
Hence those integral components whose historical and 
cultural effect in the Wesl pertain to the dimensions of 
secularization, and which are not necessarily the monopoly 
of Weslern cultui e and civilization because they also play an 
imporiant historical and cultural role in the impact of 
Islam in human history and culture, should simply be inter- 
preted in their proper Islamic perspective as the integral 
components in the dimensions of islamization.^ lslamization 
is the liberation of man first from magical, mythological, 
animistic, national-cultural tradition opposed to Islam, and 
then from secular control over his reason and his language. 
The man of Islam is he whose reason and language are no 
longer controlled by magic, inythology, animism, his own 
national and cultural traditions opposed to Islam, and 
secularism. He is liberated from both the magical and the 
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secular world views. We have dehned the iiature of 
islamization as a liberating process. It is liberating because 
since man is both physical being and spirit, the liberation 
refers to his spirit, for man as such is tlie real man to whom 
all conscious and signihcant actions ultimately refer. The 
liberation of his spirit or soul bears direct iidluence upon 
his physical being or body in that it brings about peace and 
harmony within himself in his manifestation as a human 
being, and also between him as such and nature. He has, in 
liberation in this sense, set his course towards attainment to 
his original state, which is in harmony with the state of all 
being and existence {i.e. Jitrah). It is also liberation from 
subservience to his physical demands which incline toward 
the secular and injustice to his true self or soul, for man as 
physical being inclines towards forgetfulness of his true 
nature, becoming ignorant of his true purpose aiid unjust 
to it. Islamization is a process not so much of eoolution as 
that of devolution to original nature; man as spirit is already 
perlect, but man as such when actualized as physical being 
is subject to forgetfulness and ignorance and iiijustice to 
himself and hence is not necessarily perfect. His ‘evolution’ 
towards peiTection is his progress towards realization of his 
original nattire as spirit. Thus in the individual, personal, 
existential sense islamization refers to what is described 
above in which the Holy Prophet represents the highest 
and most perlect Example; in the collective, social and 
historical sense islamization refers to the Community’s 
striving towards realization of the moral and ethical quality 
of social perfection achieved during the age of the Holy 
Prophet (may God bless and give him Peace!) who created 
it under Divine Guidance. We have also delined 
islamization as involving hrst the islamization of language, 
and this fact is demonstrated by the Holy Qur’an itself 
when it was lirst revealed among the Arabs. Language, 
thought and reason are closely interconnected and are 
indeed interdependent in projecting to man his worldview 
or vision of reality. Thiis the isIamization of language brings 
about the islamization of thought and reason, not in the 





secular sense, but in the sense we have described.^^ The 
islamization of Aiabic by being charged with Divine 
inspiration in the form of Revelation transformed the place 
of Arabic among the languages of mankind to become the 
only diyinely inspired living language and is in that sense 
‘new’ and peiTected to the superladve degree so that it — 
especially its basic Islamic vocabulary — is not subject to 
change and development nor governed by the vicissitudes 
of social change as in the case of all other languages which 
derive from culture and tradition. The elevation of Arabic 
as the language in which God revealed the Holy Qur’^ to 
mankind caused the language as no other to be preserved 
unchanged and alive and to remain perpetually as the 
exalted standard of Arabic, as the linguistic criterion in 
every respect, exhibiting its highest and most excellent 
expression. Witli regard to meaning pertaining to Islam, 
tlierefore, every such meaning is governed by the semantic 
vocabulary of the Holy Qur’an and not by social change, so 
that adequate knowledge about Islam is made possible for 
all at all dmes and generations, since such knowledge 
including its ethical, axiological, aesthetical and logical 
norms is already an established matter, and not one that 
‘evolves’ and ‘devĕlops’ as man and history allegedly 
‘evolve’ and ‘develop’. If there occurs then a sense of 
inadequacy about Islam and its relevance to changing 
situations, this illusory sense in reality occurs not because 
Islam is inadequate or irrelevant, but because the sense of 
inadequacy and irrelevance arises simply due to 
forgetfulness (nisydn) causing ignorance (Jahl) which can 
be remedied by learning and remembrance. Ignorance 
causes confusion {zulm), and ignorance and confusion are 
tlie results of deislamization, which does occur among 
Muslims in history. Deislamization is the infusion of alien 
concepts into the minds of Muslims, where they remain and 
inlluence thought and reasoning, It is the causing of 
forgetfulness of Islam and of the Muslim’s duty to God and 
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to His Prophet, which is the real duty assigned to his true 
self; and hence it is also injustice {zulm) to the self. It is 
tenacious adherence to pre-Islamic beliefs and super- 
stitions, and obstinate pride and ideologization of one’s 
own pre-Islamic cultural traditions; or it is also 
secularization. 

We observed earlier that Western theologians have made 
a distinction which appears to them as signiticant between 
secularization and secularism, where secularism is a name 
denoting not a process, but a crystallization, as it were, of 
the process of secularization into a particular and distinct 
form, an ideology. They have also implied that every ism is 
ideology. This of course depends upon how the term ‘ideo- 
logy’ is understood and to what term the ism is suffixed. In 
the first instance, if ideology is taken to mean a set of 
general ideas, or philosophical program without having any 
reference to its interpretation and implementation as the 
worldview of a state, then so is secularization, as they have 
conceived it, an ideology; the distinction being that the 
worldview of one is ‘closed’ and that of the other is ‘open’. 
If, however, ideology is taken to mean a set of general ideas, 
or philosophical program which finds expression as the 
official worldview of a state, then again, secularization, as 
they have conceived it, is also an ideology; for they have 
conceived secularizatidn not merely as a historical process 
in which man is passively immersed, but that man himself is 
ever engaged actively in creating the process, so that in 
each generation man sets forth a philosophical program 
projecting a worldview officially adopted by the state even if 
that worldview should be in the form of a secular relativism. 
Secularization then, in the way they have conceived it, is 
not different from secularizationism. In the second instance, 
we say that not every ism is ideological in the second sense 
of the concept ideology as described above. Indeed it is the 
second sense of the concept ideology that we are in fact 
concerned with, since that is the sense they have in mind 
although they have not stated it detinitely, for both 
secularism and secularization in the way they have 
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conceived it aimost as similar worltMews are worldciews 
applicable to slate aiid society. So then in this sense, which 
is the sense they mean, we say that not every ism is 
ideological, for it depends upon the conceptual 
designation of the terrn to which it is suffixed. Wlien ism is 
suffixed to secular, or capital, or social, or nihil, it denotes 
an ideology. But when ism is suffixed to real, or rational, it 
does not denote an ideology in this sense. Perhaps so in the 
first sense described above. Nevertheless we can conceive 
and speak of an Islamic rationalism, and not of an Islamic 
secularism; so as far as we are coiicerned die implications 
inherent in the second sense of the concept ideology, 
although undoubtedly derived from the first sense of it, 
deserves our immediate attention, for that is the sense in 
which secularism and secularization, or secularkadonism 
pose an irnmediate threat to us. Irrespecthe of the aca- 
demic distinction made between the ‘open’ worldview 
projecied by seculari/ationism on the one hand, and the 
‘closed’ worldview projected by secularism on the other, 
boih are equally opposed to the worldview projected by 
Islani. As far as their opposition to Islam is concerned we 
do not fmd the distinction beuveen them significant 
enough for tis to justify our making a special distinction 
between them from the point of view of practical judge- 
ment. In fact, in spiie of what those theologians say about 
secularization having its roots in biblical faith and secular- 
ism in Western philosophy and science — a claim which we 
have shown to be incorrect in that both have their roots in 
Western philosophy and science and metaphysics — the 
one might, according to the logic of historicity and ‘evolu- 
tion’, indeed rnerge with the other. So in this book, there- 
fore, and particularly with relerence to its title: Isldm and 
Seculansm, the term secularism is meant to denote not 
merely secular ideologies such as, for example, Commu- 
nisrn or Socialism in its various forms, but encompasses also 
all expressions of the secular worldview including that pro- 
jected by secularkation, which is none other than a secular 
historical relativism which 1 have called secularizationism. 
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We have said earlier that Christianity has no Revealed 
Law or shan‘ah such as we have in Islam, and this is because 
it was not really a revealed religion in the sense we 
understand. We also said that it has no clear concept of 
religion except in terms of faith vaguely expressed, and this 
fact is also related to what is said in the preceding sentence. 
Christian dogma develops, and has been developing since 
earliest times; it has always existed in a process of devel- 
oprnent. The realizadon that the religion develops is a 
recent discovery even amortg the theologians, and this is 
also perhaps why it has never been nor ever will be easy for 
them, in their experience and consciousness of existence, 
to dellne belief and faith and religion. Their secular 
authorities have indeed put lorward what in fact amounts 
to desaiptioris of religion, which they ultirnately reduce to a 
system of doctrines and pledges and rites which they 
understand to have ‘developed’ atid ‘evolved’ with rnan as 
part of the historical process and the ‘maturing’ of man. 
The deeper aspects of leligion are dealt with and iriter- 
preted not by theolog)', but by a new science which they 
have developed for that purpose called the Philosophy of 
Religion. The woid religion itsell', derived fiom Middle 
English religioun, from Old Erench religion, Irorn Latin 
religio, which vaguely refers to a ‘bond between man and 
the gods’, does not yield much informatioti about its rnean- 
ing as a real and fundamental aspect of human life. 
Moreover, the idea of a coverrant vaguely discerned behind 
the ‘bond’ existing between man atid the gods has, because 
of the peculiar structure of the language, become con- 
fusingly opaque when applied to refer to the Universal God 
of true religion. No doubt there is general agreernent 
among nrankind that the concept of religion has to do with 
a kind of bond, but this is not clearly explained in the vari- 
ous religions, and rio revealed Book of the People of the 
Book made any reference to any fundamental and origiiial 
covenant between man and God. Only in the Lloly Qur’an 
is there found clear relerence to this most important basis 
of religion, as will be shown in the next chapter. 







ISLAM: THE CONCEPT 0F 
RELIGION AND THE 
EOUNDATION OF ETHICS 
AND MORALITY 


The concept couched in the term din, which is gxmerally 
uiiderstood to mean religion, is not the same as the concept 
religion as interpreted and understood throughout Western 
religious history. Wlren we speak of Islam and refer to it in 
English as a ‘religion’, we mean and understand by it the 
din, in which all the basic connotations inherent in the 
tenn are conceived as gathered into a single unity of 
coherent nieaning as reAected in the Holy Qur’aii and in 
the Arabic language to which it belongs. 

The word din derived from the Arabic root DYN has 
many priinary signihcations which although seemingly 
contrary to one another are yet all conceptually intercon- 
nected, so that the ultimate meaning derived from them ali 
presents itself as a clarihed unity of the whole. By ‘tiie 
whole’ I mean that wliich is described’ as the Religion of 
Islam, which contains within itself all the i'elevant possi- 

40 In this chapter my interpretation of the basic connotations 
inherenl in the lerm din is based on Ibn Manzur’s standard 
dassic, ihe Lmm al-’Arab (Beyrouth, 1968, 15v.), hereidter 
cited as LA. For what is stated in this page and ihe next, see 
vol. 13; 166, col. 2-171,col. 2. 
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organized societies involved in commercial life in toums and 
cities, denoted by mudun or niadd’in. A town or city, a 
macTmah, has a judge, ruler, or gouemor — a dayydn. Thus 
already here, in the various applications of tlie verb ddna 
alone, we see rising before our mind’s eye a picture of 
civilized living; of societal life of law and order and justice 
and authority.** It is, conceptually at least, connected 
intimately with another verb maddana*'^ which means; to 

42 It is 1 think extremely important to discern both the intimaie 
and profoundly signihcant connection between the concept 
of din, and that of madinah which derives froin it, and the role 
of the Believers individually in relation to tlie lormer and 


bilities of meaning inherent in tlie concept of din. Since we 
are dealing with an Islamic concept which is translated into 
reality intimately and profoundly Uved in human 
experience, the apparent contrariness in its basic nieanings 
is indeed not due to vagueness; it is, rather, due to the 
contrariness inherent in human nature itself, which they 
faithfully retlect. And their power to reHect human nature 
faithfully is itself clear demonstration of their lucidity and 
veracity and authenticity in conveying truth. 

The primary significations of the term dTm can be 
reduced to four: (1) indebledness:, (2) submissiveness; (S) judi- 
cious power, (4) nalural inclinalion or tendency. In what 
presendy follows, I shall attempt to explain them brielly 
and place them in their relevant contexts, drawing forth 
the coherent ultimate meaning intended, which denotes 
the iaith, beliefs and practices and teachings adhered to by 
the Muslims individually and collectively as a Community 
and manifesting itself altogether as an objective whole as 
the Religion called Isldni. 

The verb ddna which derives Irom dFin conveys the mean- 
ing of bemg indebted, including various other meanings con- 
nected with debts, some of them conuaries. In the state in 
which one fnids oneseh' being in debt — that is to say, a 
dd’in — it follows that one subjects onesell', in the sense of 
yielding and obeying, to law and ordinances governing debts, 
and also, in a way, to the creditor, who is likewise desig- 
nated as a dd’in.*' There is also conveyed in the situation 
described the fact that one in debt is under obligation, or 
dayn. Being in debt and under obligation naturally involves 
judgement. daynunah, and corwiction: iddnah, as the case may 
be. All the above signilications including their contraries 
inherent in ddna are practicable possibilities only in 


41 Dd ’in refers both to debtor as, well as creditor, and this apparent 
contrariness in meaning can indeed be resolved if we 
transpose both these meanings to refer to the two natures of 
man, that is, the rational soul and the animal or carnal soul. 
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collectively in reladon to the latter. 

Considerable relevance must be seen in the signiiicance ot 
the change of name of the town once known as Yathrib to al- 
Madinah: the City — or more precisely, Madinalu’l-Nabiy: ihe 
City of the Prophet — which occurred soon alter the Holy 
Prophet (may God bless and give him Peace!) made his 
historic Plight (hijrah) and setded there. The lirst 
Community of Believers was formed there at the time, and its 
was that Plight that marked the New Era in the history of 
mankind. We must see the fact that al-Madinah was so called 
and named because it was there that true din became realised 
Ibr mankind. There the Believers enslaved themsehes under 
the authority and jurisdicdon of the Holy Prophet (may God 
bless and give him Peacel), its dayydn; there the realhation ol 
the debt to God took dehnite form, and the approved 
manner and method of its repayment began to uniold. Phe 
City of the Prophet signihed the Place where trtie din was 
enacted under his authority and jurisdiction. We may lurther 
see that the City became, for the Community, the epitome of 
the socio-political order of Islam; and lor die individual 
Believer it became, by analogy , the symbol of the Believer’s 
body and physical being in which the rational soul, in 
emulation of him who may God bless and give Peace!, 
exercises authority and just government. For hirther relevant 
interpretations, see below, pp. 54-63; 64-70; 71-79; 82-83. 

43 LA., vol. 13:402,col. 2-403,col.l. 
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build or to Jound citiey. to civilize, to rejine and to humanize, 

from which is derived another term; tarnaddun, meaning i 

dvilization and refinernent in sodal culture. Thus we derive 

from the primary signihcadon of being in a state of debt 

other correlated signidcations, such as: to abase onesel/, to ' 

serve (a master), to becorne enslaued; and from another such 

signidcadon of judge, ruler and gooernor is derived meanings 

which denote the becorning niighty, powerful and strong, a . 

master, one eleoated in rank, and glorious; and yet further, the * 

meanings; judgernent, requital or reckoning (at some appoint- 

ed dme). Now the very nodon of law and order and jusdce 

and authority and social cultural rednement inherent in all 

these signidcadons derived from dte concept din must « 

surely presuppose the existence of a rnode or manner of ,( 

acting consistent with what is redected in the law, the order, | 

the justice, the authority and social cultural rednement — a | 

mode or manner of acdng, or a state of bdng considered as | 

normal in reladon to them; so that this state of bdngis a state 

dtat is customary or habituaL From here, then, we can see 

the logic behind the derivadon of the other primary | 

signidcation of the concept din as custom, habit, disposition or v< 

natural tendency. At this juncture it becomes increasingly i 

clear that the concept din in its most basic fornt indeed 

redects in true tesdmony the natural tendency of ntan to 

fornt societies and obey laws and seek just government. The | 

idea of a kingdom, a cosmopolis, inherent in the concept din 

that rises before our vision is most important in helping us | 

attain a more profound understanding of it, and needs be | 

reiterated here, for we shall have recourse to it again when 

we deal with the religious and spiritual aspects of man’s j 

existential experience. 

I have thus far explained only in cursory manner the 
basic concept of din, reducing the various connotadons to 'i' 

four primary signidcadons and showing dteir mutual actual 
and primary conceptual connecdons, in the context of 
human ‘secular’ relations. In the religious context, that of : 

the reladonship between man and God, and what God 
approves of man’s relations with his fellow-men, the 


primary signidcadons, while maintaining their basic 
meanings, nevertheless undergo profound synthesis and 
intensidcadon at once true to the experience described 
and to the description of the Religion of Islam as the objec- 
dve faith, beliefs and pracdces and teachings experienced 
and lived by each and every member of the Muslim Corn- 
munity as well as by the Community as a whole. 

How can the concept of bdng indebted be explained in the 
religious and spiritual context? — one may ask; what is the 
nature of the debt?, and to whom is the debt owed? We 
answer that man is indebted to God, his Creator and 
Provider, for bringing him into existence and maintaining 
him in his existence. Man was once nothing and did not 
exist, and now he is; 

dL .> ^ L—;''J I Ldj>. jJtij 

t■. r. > LoLJ i Laio-j Wj. * j L 1 j 
La>J i bj—L j LJaJ' i L.al a . j 
i ifli J Ll; i ^ 

^j^JJLSji ^ -a-i slii 

Man We did create from a quintessence of clay; 

Then We placed him as a drop of sperm in a place of 
rest, drmly fixed; 

Then We made the sperm into a clot of congealed 
blood; then of that clot We made a lump; then We 
made out of that lump bones and clothed the bones 
with Ilesh; then We developed out of it another 
creature. So blessed be God, the Best to create!’^^ 

The man who ponders seriously his origin will realize that a 
few decades ago he did not exist, and the whole of 
mankind now existing neither existed nor knew of their 
possible present existence. The same truth applies to all 
ages of man from the beginnings of his existence in tinie. 


44 Al-Mu’minun (23).12-14. 
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So natuially he who ponders thus sincerely knows intu- 
itively that his sense of being indebted for his creadon and 
existence cannot really be directed to his parents, for he 
knows equally well that his parents too are subject to the 
saine process by the same Creator and Provider. Man does I 

not himself cause his own growth and development from 
the state of a clot of congealed blood to the one that now 
stands mature and perfect. He knows that even in his 
matuie and perfect state he is not able to create for himself | 

his sense of sight or hearing or other — and let alone move f 

himself in consciotis growth and development in his 
helpless embryonic stage. Then again: 

.i:| 

'~JI (Nr-^l > I 

‘WTien thy Lord drew forth from the Children of Adam | 

from their loins — their descendents, and made | 

them testify concerning themselves (saying): “Am I not .| 

your Lord?” — they said:”Yea! we do testifj'! | 

J 

The rightly guided man reali^es that his very self, his | 

soul, has already acknowledged God as his Lord, even | 

before his existence as a man, so that such a man | 

recognizes his Cieator and Cherisher and Sustainer. The 
natiiie of the debt of creation and existence is so tremen- ; 

dously total that man, the moment he is created and given ‘ 

existence, is already in a state of utter loss, for he possesses I 

really nothing himself, seeing that everything about him y 

and in him and from him is what the Creator owns Who 
owns everything. And this is the purport of the words in the 1 

Holy Qur’an: 


45 Al-A‘rdj\1)-.\12. 
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‘Yerily man is in loss {khusrin)’ 

Seeing that he owns absolutely nothing to ‘repay’ his debt, 
except his own consciousness of the fact thal he is himseljthe very 
substance of the debt, so must he ‘repay’ with himseli, so 
must he ‘return’ himself to Him WTio owns him absolutely. 
He is himself the debt to be returned to the Owner, and 
‘returning the debt’ means to give himselj' up in serihce, or 
khidmah, to his Lord and Master; to abase hinisel/heiore Him 
— and so the righdy guided man sincerely and consciously 
enslaues himselj for the sake of God in order to fulfill His 
Commands and Prohibitions and Ordinances, and dius to 
live out the dictates of His Law. The concept of ‘return’ 
alluded to above is also evident in the concepttial structure 
of din,ioY it can and does indeed mean, as I will elaborate 
in due course, a ‘return to man’s inherent nattire’, the 
concepi ‘nature’ referring to the spiritual and not 
altogether the physical aspect of man’s being.^’ It must also 
be pointed out that in the words of the Holy Qur’an: 


46 A/-‘Afn(103):2. 

47 The concept of return is also expressed in the meaning of 
the term ‘uwwida in the sense of returning to the past, that is, 
to tradition. Hence the signihcation of (Ttn as custom or 
habit. In this sense it means return to the tradition of the 
Prophet Ibrahlm (upon whom be Peace!). In this connection 
please see above p.54 and below, pp. 61-65. It must be 
pointed out that by ‘Uadition’ here is not meant the kind of 
tradition that originated and evolved in human history and 
culture and had its source in the human mind. It is rather, 
what God has revealed and commanded and taught His 
Prophets and Messengers, so that although tiiey appeared in 
successive and yet unconnected periods in histoiy, ihey 
conyeyed and acted as if what they conveyed and acted upon 
had been embodied in the continuity of a tradition. 
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‘By the heaven that hath rain’/“ 

the word interpreted as ‘rain’ is raf, which means literally 
‘return’.^'' It is interpreted as rain because God returns it 
time and again, and it refers to good return in the sense of 
benejit, projit, and gain. Raf is therefore used synonymously 
in this sense with rabah, meaning gain,“ which is the 
opposite or contrary of khusr, loss, to which reference has 
already been made above. Now it is appropriate to mendon 
here that one of the basic meanings of din which has not 
been explained above is recurrent rain, rain that returns 
again and again; and hence we perceive that din here, like 
such a rain, alludes to beneht and gain(ra6aA). 'When we say 
that in order to ‘repay’ his debt man must ‘return’ himself 
to God, his Owner, his ‘returning himselT is,like the 
returning rain,^‘ a gain unto him. And this is the meaning 
of the sa)ing; 

‘He who enslaves himself gains {rabihi whose inflnitive 
noun is: rabah).’^'^ 

The expression ‘enslaves himselT {ddna najsahu) means 
‘gives himself up’ (in service), and hence also ‘returns 
himseir (to his Owner) as explained.‘’'’ The same meaning 

48 T/-7an^(86):ll; LA, vol. 8:120, col.2. 

49 There is a dose connection between die concept here des- 
cribed and the application of the veib raja’a in its vaiious forms 
in die Holy Qur’an with reterence to man’s retum to God. 

50 LA, vol. 2:442, col. 2-445, col. 1. 

51 True din brings life to a body oiherwise dead just as ’the rain 
which God sends down from dte skies, and die life which he 
gives therewith to an earth that is dead.’ See al- 
Baqarah{2.):\%‘i. 

52 L.4, vol. 13:1667, col. 1. 

53 It cleaiiy refers to die man who, having consciously realii;ed 
that he is himself the subject of his own debt to His Creator 
and Sustainer and Cherisher, enslaves hiniselt to his self and 
hence ‘returns’ himself to his true Lord. 
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^ is expressed in the words of the Holy Prophet, may God 

! bless and give him Peace!: 

I 11 

j ‘The intelligent one is he who enslaves himself {ddna 

I nafsahu) and works for that which shall be after 

I death.’’^’’ 

I ‘That which shall be afier death’ is that which shall be 

I reckoned good, the requital, the good return. This good 

I return is like tlie returning rain which brings beneht to the 

earth by bringing life to it and by causing goodly growih 
benehcial to life to grow from it. In like manner that rain 
gives life to the earth which would odierwise be dead, so 
I does din give life to man, without which man woiild be as 

I one who is, as it were, also ‘dead’. This is aptly symbolized 

i by God’s Words in the Holy Qur’an, where He says: 

i U_JI ^ TJI J:,:! Uj 

; J-Kj I U U 

...In the rain which God sends down from the skies, and 
; the life which He gives therewith to an earth thal is 

; dead — “ 

i By returning himselP to his Lord and Master, by loyall)' 

and truly following and obeying God’s Cotnmands and 
Prohibitions and Ordinances and Law, the man thus acting 
I will be requited and will receive his good return multiplied 

I many times over, as God says in the Holy Qur’an: 

La ^ TJI 

s j-Ldt U i d 

— . . .. —------ 

I 54 L4, vol. 13:169, col. 2. 

I 55 Al-Baqarah {•i):\L,4: 
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‘Who is he who will loan (yuqridu) to God a beautihul 
loan {qardan hasanan) which God will double to his 
credit and multiply many times?“ 

Notice here that the verb used to signify ‘loan’ (yuqridu), 
trom qarada, qard has not the same connotation as that 
which is termed as ‘debt’ (dayn), for the latter term is 
applicable to man only. The ‘loan’ here meant is ‘the 
retiirn of that which is owned ‘originally’ by the One Wdio 
now asks for it, and which is to be returned to Him.’ Man is 
God;’s property and his existence is only ‘lent’ him for a 
time. On the other hand the expression ‘goodly loan’ 
(qa)dan hasanan) as applied to man has a metaphorical 
signiiicance, in that it is his ‘service to God’, his ‘good 
works’ that is meant, for these can indeed be said to belong 
to him, and for the otTering of which he will be recjuited in 
abundance. God is the Requiter, the Supreme Judge: al- 
dayydn, He is the King, nidlik, of the Day of Judgement and 
Reqtiital, yawni al-din, also called the Day of Reckoning, 
yawm al-hisdbJ'^ The fact that God is referred to as King, and 
evei ything else as the Kingdom over which He exercises 
Absolute Power and Authority, malakut, shows again that 
man is His mamliik, His slave. So din in the religious context 
also iefers to the state of being a slave.^“ We referred a while 
ago to man’s ‘rettirning himselT as meaning ‘giving himself 
up in service’ (khidmah) to God. We now say that in effect 
what is truly meant is not ‘service’ in the sense of any 
service, or the kind offered to another man or huinan 
institution. The concept of khidmah implies that the one 

56 Al-Baqarah {2):2¥j. 

57 Dln also means correct reckoning: hisab al-saM. It is tlie 
apportioning of the precisely correci measure to a nuniber 
or thing so diat it fits into ils proper place: ‘adad al-mustawd. 
This somewhat niathematical meaning conveys the sense of 
there being a system or law governing all and maintaining all 
in perfect equilibrium. See LA. vol. 13:169, col. 1 

58 L.4, vol. 13:170, col. 1. 
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who gives such service is ‘Iree’, is not a bondman, but is ‘his 
own master’ in respect of hiinsell'. The concept mamluk, 
however, conveys the implicit fact of ownership by the one 
who takes his servfce. The mamluk is possessed by the mdlik. 
So we do not say of one who serves God that he is a khddim, 
meaning servant, bul that he is God’s ‘dbid, and he is in 
truth God’s ‘abd, meaning also servant or slave, which term 
has the connotation of ‘being owned’ by Him Wbom he 
serves. In the religious context, therefore, ‘abd is the 
correct terin of reference to one who, in the reali/ation 
that he is indebted absolutely to God, abases himself in 
service to Him; and hence the act of service appropriate for 
him is called ‘ibddah and the service is ‘ibdddt, which relers 
to all consciotis and willing acts of service for the sake of 
God alone and approved by Him, including such as are 
prescribed worship. By worshipping God in such tnanner of 
sertdce the man is fulfilling the pttrpose for his creation 
and existence, as God says in the Holy Qur’an: 

^^1 I" . B i 

‘I have only created the Jinn and Man that they may 

serve Me’ (ya ‘buduni).^^ 

When we say that such a man is fulfilling the purpose for 
his creation and existence, it is obvious that that man’s 
obligation to serve God is felt by him as nornial because it 
comes as a natural incliriation on the man’s part to do so. 
This natural tendency in the man to serve and woi ship God 
is also reterred to as din, as we have observed in the 
beginning in connection with its connotation as custoni, 
habit, and disposition. However, here in the religious context 
is has a more speciFic signification of the natural slale oj 
being c^Wed Jitrah. In fact d/in does also mean ji.trah.'^' Pilrah is 
the pattern according to which God has created all things. 

59 Al-Dhdriydt(51):56. 

60 ZA,vol. 5:58, cols. 1 & ‘2; see also al-Rum(‘M) :'50. 
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Il is God’s manner of creadng, sunnat Alldh, and everything | 

fits each into its pattern created for it and set in its proper | 

place. It is the Law of God. Submission to it brings | 

harmony, for it means realization of what is inherent in i 

one’s true nature; opposition to it brings discord, for it 5 

means realization of what is extraneous to one’s true 1 

nature. It is cosmos as opposed to chaos; justice as opposed to ' 

injusdce. When God said^^Am I not your Lord?”, and man’s | 

true self, testifying for itself, answered^^Tea!” in ■ 

acknowledgement of the truth of God’s Lordship, it has | 

sealed a Covenant with God. Thus when man is manilested 
as man in this wordly life he will, if rightly guided, ■; 

remember his Covenant and act accordingly as oudined i 

above, so that his worship, his acts of piety, his life and I 

death is lived out for the sake of God alone. One of the 4 

meanings of Jitrah as din refers to the realizadon of this I 

Covenant by man.“* Submission in the sense described 
above means conscious, imlling submission, and this ; 

submission does not entail loss of Treedom’ for him, since 
freedom in fact means to act as his true nature dernands. The 
man who submits to God in this way is living out the din. 

Submission, we say again, refers to conscious and willing 
submission, for were it neither conscious nor willing it 
cannot then mean real submission. The concept of 
submission is perhaps common to all religions, just as belief 
or faith is the core of all religions, but we maintain that not 
all religions enact real submission. Neither is the 
submission meant the kind that is momentary or erradc, 
for real submission is a condnuous act lived throughout the 
endre span of one’s ethical life; nor is it the kind diat 
operates only within the realm of the heart without 4 

maniiesdng itself outwardly in the action of the body as I 

works performed in obedience to God’s Law. Submission to 
God’s Will means also obedience to His Law. The word 
denodng this sense of submission is aslarna, as is evident in 


61 LA, voL 5:56, col. 2, 57, col. 1. 
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the Holy Qur’an where God says; 

dJ J |x l..i I dj .> ^ I 

Who can be better in religion {din) than one who 
submits (aslama) his face (i.e., his whole self) to God...'*'^ 

The din referred to is none other than Islam. There are, no 
doubt, other forms of din, but the one in which is enacted 
total submission (istisldm) to God alone is the best, and this 
one is the only din acceptable to God, as He says in the 
Holy C)ur’an: 

If anyone desires a religion (din) other than Islam (al- 
Isldm), never will it be accepted of him...“ 

and again: 

I dJ I ^ jJ I ^ I 

Verily the Religion (al-din) in the sight of God is Islain 
(al-Isldm) 

According to the Holy Qur’an, man cannot escape being in 
the state of living a din since all submit (aslama) to God s 
will. Hence the term din is also used to denote religions 
other than Islam. However, what makes Islain different 
from the other religions is that the submission according 10 
Islam is sincere und total subinission to God’s Will, and this is 
enacted willingly as absolute obedience to the Law revealed 
by Him. This idea is implicidy expressed in the Holy 
Qur’an, for example, in the following passage: 

j*J-w i dj dJ i ^ J ® 


62 4/-Nwa’(4):125. 

63 Ali ‘Imrdn (3):85. 

64 Ali ‘Imrdn (3):19.x 
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jUjJ= J 

jJ I j 

Do ihey seek or other than the reiigion {dm) of God? 
while all creatures in the heavens and on earth have, 
willing or uiwilling, submitted (aslama) to His Will, and 
to Hiin shall they all be returned.®^ 

Tlie form in which submission is enacted or expressed is 
the form of the din, and it is here that diversity occurs 
between one dtn and anoiher.®'’ This form, which is the 
manner of institution of belief and faith, the manner of 
expression of the law, the manner of religious attitude and 
ethical and rnoral conduct — the manner in which 
submission to God is enacted in our life, is expressed by the 
concept millah. Islam follows the millah of the Prophet 
Ibrahim (Abraham), which is also the millah of the other 
Prophets after him (Peace be upon them all!). Their millah 
altogether is considered to be the form of tlie right religion 
cTin al-qayyim, because of all other milal, their millah alone 
inclined perfectly, hanijan, towaids the true Religion (al- 
Islam). They thus anticipate Islam in religious faith and 
belief and law and praclice and hence are called also 
Muslims, even though ihe Religion of Islam as such 
reached its peiTect crystallization only in the form 
externalized by tlie Holy Prophet (may God bless and give 
him Peacel). Oiher religions have evolved their own 
systems or forms of submission based upon their own 
cultural tradilions which do not necessarily derive from the 

65 Ali ‘Imran (3):83. 

66 This of course does not imply ihat the diversity between 
religions is only a matter of form, for the diherence in the 
torm indeed implies a difference in the coaception of God, 
His Essence and Attribules aiid Names and Acts — a 
ciitTerence in the conception expressed in Islam as tawBd: the 
Uiiity of God. 
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millah of the Prophet Ibrahim (upon whorn be Peace!) and 
yet some others, such as the din of the Ahlu’l-Kitab — 
People of the Book — have evolved a mixture of their own 
cultural Iraditions with traditions based upon Revelation. It 
is lo these various systems or forms of submission that, lo 
return to the passage just quoled, the “unwilling” type of 
submission refers.®’ 

67 In a sense, the words of God in the Holy Qur’an: 

j^aII J ajS”! J 

— Let there be no compulsion in religion {al-Baqarah (2):256) 
— corroborates what has been explained above in that in 
irue religion there should be no compulsion: not only in the 
sense that, in the act of subjugating to religion and 
submitting to it, one must not compel others lo subniit; but 
in ihe sense that even with oneself, one niust subjugale and 
submii oneself wholeheartedly and williiigly, and love and 
enjoy ihe submission. Unwilling subrnission betrays 
arrogance, disobedience and rebellion, and is tantaniounl to 
misbelief, which is one of ihe forins of unbelief {kufr). It is a 
misiake to think belief in One God alone is sufficient in irue 
religion, and that such belief guarantees security and 
salvadon. Ibhs (Satan), who believes in the One True God 
and knows and acknowledges Him as his Creator, Cherisher 
and Sustainer, his rabb, is nevertheless a niisbeliever {kdjir). 
Allhough Ibhs submits to God, yet he submits grudgingiy and 
insolently, and his kujr is due to arrogance, disobedience and 
rebellion, His is the most notorious example of unwiiling 
submission. Unwilling submission, ihen, is noi the mark of 
true belief, and a kdjir might therefore be also one who, 
though prolbssing belief in One God, does not submit in real 
submission, but prelers instead to subniit in his own 
obstinate way — a way, or manner, or form neither approved 
nor revealed and commanded by God. Real submission is 
that which has been perlected by the Holy Prophet (may God 
bless and give him Peace!) as the model for mankind, for 
that is the manner of submission of all ihe Prophets and 
Messengers belbre hini, and the form approved, revealcd, 
and commanded by God. Thus, the lundamenial core of true 
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'i lie coacept of dm in the sense of irue obedience and 
real submission such as is here described in brief oulline is i 

nianifested in living reality in the Religion of Islam. It is in 
Islam ihat true and perfect din is realized, for in Islam ^ 

alone is its sclf-expression lullilled completely. Islam t 

emulates the pattern or fbrin according to which God | 

governs His Kingdom; ii is an imitation of the cosmic order | 

manilested here in this worldly life as a social as well as | 

political order. The social order of Islam encompasses all | 

aspects of maii’s physical and material and spiritual | 

existence in a way which, here and now, does jusdce to the | 

individual as well as the society; and to the individual as a | 

physical being as well as the individual as spirit, so that a | 

Muslim is at once himself and his Community, and his 
Communily is also he, since every other single member 
slrives, like him, to realize the same purpose in life and to :| 

achieve ihe same goal. The social order of Islam is the 
Kingdom of God on earih, fbr in that order God, and not | 

man, is still the King, the Supreme Sovereign Wliose Will 
and Law and Ordinances and Commands and Prohibilions 
hold absolute sway. Man is only His vicegerent or khaUJah, 
who is given ihe trust of government, the amdnah, to rule 
according to God’s Will and His Pleasure. When we say f 

“rule”, we do not simply mean to refer to the socio-political j 

sense of ‘ruling’, fbr we mean by it also — indeed far more I 

hmdamentally so — the ruling of one’s self by itself, since j 

tlie trust refers to responsibility and ffeedom of the self to f 

do justice to itselh Of this last statement we shall have “ 

recourse to elaborate presently, since what is meant reveals 
the very principle of Islamic ethics and morality. Islam, we 
say again, is a socitd order, but in that order every 
individual, each according to his lateni capacity and power 
bestowed upon him by God to fulfill and retilize his 
responsibility and freedom, strives to achieve and realize 


religion, then, is not the belie/, but rather , niore lundamen- 
tally, the submission; for the subinission conhrms and affirms 
the beliefio be true and genuine. 


the ideal for himseU’ in ihe Way““ mauilested by ihe 
Revealed Law“’^ obeyed by all members of the Commuaity. 
Thus then, just as every Muslim is a khahjah of God on 
earth, so is every Muslim also His slave, His hibd, slriving by 
himself to perfect his service and devodon, his ‘ibddah, in 
the mauner approved by God, his Absolute Master. And 
since every individual in this social order is an.swerable to 
God alone, so even in that social order each individual is 
personally directing his true and real loyalty, ta‘ah, to God 
alone, his Real King. 

We have already said that the concept din rellects the 
idea of a kingdom — a cosmopolis. Commerce and trade 
are the lile blood of the cosmopolis, and such acthity 
together with its various implications is indeed inherent in 
the concept din as we have thus far described. It is no 
wonder then that in ihe Holy Qur’an worldly life is 
depicted so persistently in the apt metaphors of 
commercial enterprise. In the cosmopolis or kingdom 
rellected in the concept d/m, there is depicted the bustling 
actmties of the tralTic of trade. Man is inexorably engage in 
the trade; al-tijdrah, in which he is himseh' the subject as 
well as object of this trade. He is his own capital, and his 
loss and gain depend upon his own sense of responsibility 
and exercise of hreedom. He carries out the trust of buying 
and selling, of bay‘a}i, and bartering; ishtard, and ii is his self 
that he buys or sells or barters; and depending upon his 
own inclination towards the exercise of his will and deeds 
his trade will either prosper; rabiiiadtijdraii, or suITer lo.ss; 
tnd rabif)u’l-tijdrah. In the situation that rises before our 
vision we must see that the man so engaged realizes the 
utter seriousness of the trading venture he has willingly 
undertaken.’'’ He is not simply an animal that eats and 


68 By ‘ihe Way’ I mean what refers to iiLsdn, or periectioii in 
yirtue. 

69 The Revealed Law, or stiandh, is the Law of God. 

70 See al-Afizdb{53):72. 
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drinks and sleeps and disports afier sensual pleasure’' — no 
savage nor barbarian he who thus transcends himself in the 
realization of his weighty responsibility and consciousness 
of his freedom to fulfill and redeem himself of the burden 
of existence. It is of such as he who barters his self for his 
true self that God refers when He says in the Holy Qur’an: 

Verily God has purchased of the Believers their 

selves — 

The concept din with reference to the man of Islam” pre- 
supposes the eniergence in him of the higher type of man 
capable of lofty aspirations towards self-improvement — the 
self-improvement that is no less dian the actualizadon of his 
latent power and capacity to become a peiTect man. The 
man of Islam as a city dweller, a cosmopolitan, living a 
civilized life according to clearly dehned foundadons of 
social order and codes of conduct is he to whom obedience 
to Divine Law, endeavour towards realizing true justice and 
striving after right knowledge are cardinal virtues. The 
modve of conduct of such a man is eternal blessedness, 
entrance into a state of supreme peace which he might 
even here perchance foretaste, but which shall be vouch- ^ 

safed to him when he enters the threshold of that other | 

City and becomes a dweller, a cidzen of that other Kingdom j 

wherein his ultimate bliss shall be the beholding of the | 

Glorious Countenance of dte King. j 

Wliile Islam is the epitome of the Divine cosmic order, j 

the man of Islam who is conscious of his destiny realizes i 

that he is himselL as physical being, also an epitome of the 1 

cosinos, a microcosmic representadon, ‘dlam saghir, of the 
Macrocosmos, al-‘dlam al-kalhr. Hence in the manner that 
Islam is like a kingdom, a social order, so the man of Islam 


71 See aT4Va/(7):179. 72 Al-Tawbah (9):IU. 

73 The man of Islam, i.e., die Muslim. 
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knows that he is a kingdom in miniature, for in him, as in 
all mankind, is manifested the Attributes of the Creator, 
without the reverse being the case, since “God created man 
in His Own Image.” Now man is both soul and body, he is at 
once physical being and spirit, and his soul governs his 
body as God governs the Universe. Man also has two souls 
analogous to his dual nature: the higher, rational soul: al- 
nafs al-ndtiqah; and the lower, animal or carnal soul: al-nafs 
al-hayawdniyyah. Within the conceptual framework of the 
concept din applied here as a subjective, personal, indi- 
vidual affair, man’s rational soul is king and must exert its 
power and rule over the animal soul which is subject to it 
and which must be rendered submissive to it. The effective 
power and rule exercised by the rational soul over the 
animal soul and the subjugation and total submission of the 
latter to the former can indeed be interpreted as din, or as 
isldm in the subjecuve, personal, individual sense of the 
relationship thus established. In this context il is the animal 
soul that enslaves itself in submission and service and so 
‘returns’ itself to the power and authority of dte rational 
soul. When the Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him 
Peace!) said: 

“Die before ye die.” — 

it is the same as saying : “Return before ye actually return”; 
and this refers to the subjugation of one’s self by one’s real 
self, one’s animal soul by one’s rational soul; and it is 
pertaining to knowledge of this Self that he nieans when he 
says: 

“He who knows his Self knows his Lord” 

Purther, when God proclaimed His Lordship to Adam’s 
progeny it is the rational soul of man that He addressed, so 
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that every sotil has heaid the “Aiii I not your Lord?” and 
answered “Yea! ” and tesdhed thus tinto itself. So the man of 
Islam who is rightly guided acts accordingly as befits the 
true servaut of God, His ‘abd. We referred earlier to the 
purpose for man’s creation and existence, saying that it is 
to serve God; and we said that the act of sersice on the 
man’s part is called ‘ibddah and the service as such ‘ibdddt, 
which refers to all conscious and willing acts of service for 
the sake of God alone and approved by Him, including 
such as aie prescribed worship. In point of fact, we now say 
furtlier that to the man of Islam his whole ethical life is one 
condnuous ‘ibddah, for Islam itself is a complete way of life. 
When die man has, by means of ‘ibdddt, succeeded in 
ctirbing bis animal and carnal passions and has thereby 
rendered submissive his animal soul, making it subject to 
the radonal soul, the man thus described has attained to 
freedom in thal he has fulfilled the purpose for his creadon 
and existence; he has achieved supreme peace’^ and his 
soul is pacided, being set at liberty, as it were, free from the 
fetters of inexorable fate and dte noisy strife and hell of 
human vices. His rational soul in this spiritual station is 
called in the Holy Qur’an the ‘pacided’ or tranquir soul: 
al-nafs al-mutma’ innah. This is the soul that ‘returns’ itself 
willingly to its Lord, and to it will God address His Words: 

^ • 1 ^ ^ i I ii 1 

J 

“O thou soul at peace! Return thou to thy Lord, — welL 
pleased (thysell) and well-pleasing unto Hun! Enter 
thou, then, among My servants! Yea, enter thou My 
Heaven!”’* 


74 'Wlien we also say that Islam means ‘Peace’, we refer in fact to 
die consequence of the submission denoted by the verb 
aslama. 

75 AlFajr (89) :27-2,0. 


This is the soul of the servant who has luldlled in constaiit 
alTirmation his Covenant widi his Lord, and since none 
knows his Lord better than the true and loyal servant, who 
by reason of such service gains intimacy with his Lord and 
Master, so ‘ibddah means, in its dnal, advanced stages, kiiow- 
ledge: ma‘rifah.'’‘’ 

I have traced in bare outline the dmdamental core of thc 
Religion of Islam and have shown in a general way which 
can, albeit, be elaborated to its minutest logical details its 
all-encompassing nature whicb pervades the life of the 
individual as well as the society. I have said that Islam is the 
subjecdve, personal religion of the individual as well as the 
objectde, pervading seldsame religion of tbe Community 
— that it operates as the same religion in the individual as a 


76 We do not in the least imply here thai when ‘ibddah becomes 
identided with ma'rifah, the former as work or service ( ‘arnal) 
including prayer (salat) — i.e. the prescribed (fard), the 
condrmed praclice of the Prophet (sunnah), the super- 
erogatory (nawdfil) — is no longer incumbent on the one 
who atiains to die latter, or that for such a one prayer jneans 
simply intellectual contemplation, as some philosophers 
thought. Ma‘rifah as ‘knowledge’ is both right cognidon 
(‘ilm) and right feeling or spiritual mood (hdt); and the 
fornier, which marks the tinal stages of the spiritual ‘stadons’ 
(maqdmdl), precedes the latter, which marks the beginning of 
the spiritual ‘states’ (alwdl). So ma‘rifah marks the spiritual 
Uansidon-point between the spiritual station and the 
spiritual state. As such, and since it is knowledge that comes 
form God to the heart (qalb) and depends entirely upon 
Him, it is not necessarily a peimanent condition unless 
continually secured and fordfied by ‘ibddah. He who discerns 
knows that it is absurd in the case of one who receives 
knowledge from God about God(i.t;. the ‘anj) to uansform 
thereby his ‘ibadah solely into contemplation, for the ‘drrf\s 
acutely aware of the fact that he becomes one at least pardy 
due to his ‘ibddah, which is the means by which he 
approaches his Lord. 
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siiigle eiiiity as well as the society coinposed collectively of 
sucli eiitities. It is iinplicit in our exposition that Islain is 
both belief and faith (imdn) as well as submission in service 
(isldm); it is both assent of the heart (qalb) and mind(‘a^Z) 
coiihi med by the tongue ( lisdn) as well as deed and work 
( ‘anial) it is tlie harmonious relationship established bet- 
ween both the soul and the body; it is obedience and loyalty 
(id ah) both to God as well as to the Holy Prophet (may 
God bless and give him Peace!); it is accepdng whole- 
heartedly the truth of the Tesdmony (kalimah shahddah) 
that there is no God but Allah, and that Muhammad is the 
Messenger of Allah — Islam is the unity of all these, to- 
gether with what diey entail, in belief and in practice, in 
the peison of the Muslim as well as in the Community as a 
whole. There can be no separadon, nor division, nor 
dichotomy between the harmoniously integrated parts of 
the unity thus established so that there can be, for Islam, no 


77 There is iii uuth no such thing as subjective Islam and 
obJective Islam in the sense that che former implies less of its 
reality and truth than the latter, to the extent that che former 
is regarded as less valid and less authentic than the latter; or 
that the latter is other than the loriner as one independent 
reality and truth while the former is the many interpretadons 
of the experience of the latter. We maintain that what is 
experienced as Islam by every individual Muslini subjecthely 
is the same as Islam as it objecthely is, and we use the terms 
‘subjective’ and ‘objecdve’ here to distinguish rather than to 
dilferentiate the one form the other. The distincdon bet- 
ween the Uvo pertains to the level of understanding and the 
degree of insight and practice existing between one Muslim 
and another. The disdnction thus refers to the ihsdn- 
aspect of Islamic experience. In spite of the naturally differ- 
ent levels of understanding and degrees of insight and prac- 
tice exisdng benveen one Muslim and another yet alt are 
Muslims and there is only one Islam, and what is common to 
them all is ihe same Islam. 

78 I.e., 'ibddah and acts of ‘ibdddt. 


true believer nor faithful one (Muniin) without such a one 
being also submissive in service (Muslini); no real assent of 
heart and mind contlrmed by tongue without deed and 
work; no genuine obedience and loyalty to God without 
obedience and loyalty to His Messenger; nor can there be 
true acceptance of the Testimony that there is no God but 
Allah without also accepting Muhammad as His Messenger, 
who in fact first made inanifest the Pormula of Unity 
(kalimah al-tawJud). I have also pointed out the fundamental 
nature of the Quranic revelation of the sours Covenant 
with God in respect of His Lordship and the concept of din 
as reflecting the cosmos, as God’s government of the realm 
of Creadon, and I have drawn a comparison in respect of 
that concept of ddti and the concept of the inacrocosm and 
its analogous relationship with man as a microcosm in 
which his rational soul governs his animal soul and body as 
God governs His Kingdom. The sours Covenant with God 
and the nature of the reladonship revealed in that Cove- 
nant indeed occupies a central posidon in the concept of 
din and is the fundamental basis of Islam, as I will reveal yet 
further. The Covenant was made to all souls of Adam’s 
progeny and God addressed them both collectively as well 
as individually, so that it was a covenant made at once by 
every individual soul as well as all of them collectively to 
acknowledge God as their Lord. To acknowledge Ciod as 
Lord (rabb) means to acknowledge Him as Absolute King 
(syn. mdlik), Possessor and Owner (syn. sdhib), Ruler, 
Governor, Master, Creator, Cherisher, Sustainer — since all 
these meanings denote the connotations inherent in the 
concept of Lord. All souls have the same status in relation to 
their Lord; that of being subject, possessed, owned, ruled, 
governed, enslaved, created, cherished and sustained. And 
since the Covenant pertained at once to the individual soul 
as well as to the souls collecUvely, so we see that here when 
manifested as man within the fold of Islam the same soiils 
are united in their endeavour to fulfill the Covenant collec- 
tively as society and Community ( ummah) as well as indivi- 
dually in such wise that Islam is, as we have said, both 
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persorial and subjeciive as well as social and communal and 
objective,'“ it is the harmonious blending of both the 
individual as well as the society. That which unites one 
Muslim individual to another in a wondrous and unique 
boiid ol brotherhood which transcends the restricting limi- 
tations of race and nation and space and time and is much 
stronger than even the familial bond of kinship is none 
other than this Covenant, for those souls that here as man 
abide by that Covenant recognize each other as brothers, as 
kindred souls. They were akin to one another in yonder 
place and here they are brethren who love one another for 
God’s sake. Though one be in the East and the other in the 
West, yet they feel joy and comfort in each other’s talk, and 
one who lives in a later generation than the other is 
instructed and consoled by the words of his brother. They 
were brothers involved in the sanie desdny loug before they 
appeared as earthly brothers, and they were true kith and 
kin before they were born in earthly kinship. So here we 
see tliat the same Covenant is tlie very basis of Islamic 
brotherhood {ukhuwwah). It is this real feeling of brother- 
hood among Muslims based upon such firm spiritual 
foundations which no earthly power can rend asunder that 
unite die indmdual to the society in Islam without the indi- 
\idual having to suffer loss of individuality and personality, 
nor the society its polity and authority. 

In the Islamic polidcal and social organization — be it in 
one form or another — the same Covenant becomes their 
very foundadon. The man of Islam is not bound by the 
social contract, nor does he espouse dte doctrine of die 
Social Contract. Indeed, ihough he lives and works within 
the bounds of social polity and authority and conti-ibutes 
his share towards the social good, and though he behaves as 
if a social contract were in force, his is, nevertheless, an 
indiuidual contract redecdng the Covenant his soul has 
sealed with God; for the Covenant is in reality mzde for each 


79 See above, note 77. 


and every individual soul. The purpose and end ot edtics in 
Islam is uldmately for the individual; what the man of Islain 
does here he does in the way he believes to be good only 
because God and His Messenger say so and he Uusts that 
his actions will flnd favour with God. Neither the state nor 
the society are for him real and true objects of his loyalty' 
and obedience, for to him they are not the pierogatives of 
state and society to the extent that such conduct is due to 
them as their right; and if he in an Islamic state and society 
lives and strives for the good of the state and the society, it 
is only because the society composed of individual meii ot 
Islam and the state organized by them set the same Islainic 
end and purpose as their goal — otherwise he is obliged to 
oppose the state and strive to correct tlie errant society and 
remind them of their true aim in life. We know that in the 
ultimate analysis man’s quest for ‘happiness’ — as they say 
in philosophy in connection with ethics — is always for the 
individual seif It is not the ‘happiness’ of the collective en- 
tity that matters so much more than individual happiness; 
and every man in reality must indeed think and act for his 
own salvation, for no other man can be made responsible 
for his actions since every man bears his own burden of res- 
ponsibility.^ ‘Happiness’ refers not to the physical entity in 
man, not to the animal soul and body of man; nor is it a 
state of mind — it has to do with certainty of the ultimate 
Truth and fulfilment of action in conformity with that cer- 
tainty; and certainty is a permanent condition referring to 
what is permanent in man and perceived by his spiritual 
organ known as the heart {al-qalb). It is peace and security 
and tranquility of the heart; it is knowledge, and knowledge 
is irue belief; it is knowing one’s rightful, and hence 
proper, place in the realm of Creation and one’s proper 
relationship with the Creator; it is a condition known as ‘udl 
orjustice. 

In Islam — because for it religion encompasses life in its 


80 See aMw‘a»i (6) :164. 
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eniirety — all virlue is religious; it has to do with the 
freedom of the rational soul, which freedom means the 
power to do justice to itself; and this in turn refers to exer- 
cise of its rule and supremacy and guidance and mainte- 
nance over the animal soul and body. The power to do 
justice to itself alludes to its constant affirmadon and fulfil- 
ment of the Covenant it has sealed with God. Justice iti Islam 
is not a concept referring to a state of affairs which can ope- 
rate only within a two-person-reladon or dual-party-reladon 
situation, such as; between one man and another; or bet- 
ween the society and the state; or between the ruler and the 
ruled; or between die king and his subjects. To the ques- 
don: Can one be unjust to one’s self?” other religions or 
philosophies have not given a consistent clear-cut answer. 
Indeed in Western civilizadon, for example, though it is 
true that a man who commits suicide may be considered as 
commitdng an unjust act; but this is considered as such 
insofar only because his suicide deprives the state of the 
ser\ices of a useful citizen, so that his injustice is not to 
himseif, but to the state and society. We have several dmes 
alluded to the concept that jusdce means a harmonious 
condition or state of affairs whereby every thing is in its 
right and proper place — such as the cosmos; or similarly, a 
state of equilibrium, whether it refers to things or living 
beings. With respect to man, we say that justice means 
basically a condidon and situation whereby he is in his right 
and proper place. ‘Place’ here refers not only to his total 
situadon in relation to others, but also to his condidon in 
reladon to his self So the concept of justice in Islam does 
not only refer to reladonal situadons of harmony and equi- 
librium exisdng between one person and another, or bet- 
ween the society and the state, or between the ruler and the 
ruled, or between the king and his subjects, but far more 
proloundly and fundamentally so it refers in a primary way 
to the harmonious and rightly-balanced relationship exis- 
dng between the man and his self, and in a secondary way 
only to such as exists between him and another or others, 
between him and his fellow men and ruler and king and 
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state and society. Thus to the questiori; “Can one be unjust 
to one’s self?” we answer in ihe affirmative, and add lurdier 
that justice and injtisdce indeed begins and ends with the 
self. The Holy Qur’an repeatedly stresses the point that 
man, when he does wrong, is being unjust (zalim) to 
himself, and that injustice (zulm) is a condidon wrought by 
man upon his self*‘ To understand this we have to refer 
once again to the soul’s Covenant with God and to the 
belief that man has a dual nature in respect of his two souls 
and body. The real man can only in fact be his rational 
soul. If in his existence as a human being he allows his 
animal or carnal soul to get the better of him and conse- 
quently commits acts prohibited by God and displeasing to 
Him, or if he denies belief in God altogether, then he has 
thereby repudiated his own affirmadon of God’s Lordship 
which he as radonal soul has covenanted with God. He 
does yiolence to his own Covenant, his individual contract 
with God. So just as in the case of one who violates his own 
contiact brings calamity upon himself, in die same way he 
who does wrong or evil, who disobeys or denies God, 
violates the contract his soul has made with God, thereby 
being unjust to his soul. He has also thereby ‘lied’ — 
kadhaba, another apt Quranic expression — against his own 
self (soul). It is important in the light of this brief expla- 
nadon to understand why the belief in the resurrection of 
bodies is fundamental in Islam, for the soul reconsdtuted 
with its fornier body will not be able to deny what its body 
had done, for its very eyes, tongue, hands and feet or limbs 
— the organs of ethical and moral conduct — will testilj' 


81 See aLVua’(4):123; ri2nM\(10):44 

82 Analogically, die legal concept of habeas corpus (you musi 
have the body) as a fundamental procedure of jusdce is 
perhaps only a mere iinperTect renection of the awesoine and 
irrefutable Procedure to come. That the soul is capable of 
denial of acts of injusdce is implied in afA‘ra/(7):172-173; 
and in these Yerses must be seen clear evidence of the soul’s 
capacity (urus') to exercise a power (quiuiuah) of inclinadon 
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against its acls of injustice to itself.“ Though in Islam in- 
justice ostensibly applies between inan and God, and bet- 
ween man and man, and between maii and his self, in 
reality, however, injustice is ullimately applicable — even in 
the two former cases — lo man’s self alone; in the Islamic 
world view and spiritual vision, whether a man disbelieves 
or disobeys God, or whether he does wrong to another 
man, it is really to his own self that he does wrong. Injus- 
tice, being the opposite of justice, is the putting a thing in a 
place not its own; it is to misplace a thing; it is to misuse or 
to wrong; it is to exceed or fall short of the mean or limit; it 
is to suffer loss; it is deviation from the right course; it is 
disbelief of what is true, or lying about what is true knowing 
it to be true. Tluis when a man does an act of injustice, it 
means that he has wronged his own soul, for he has put his 
soid in a place not its own; he has misused it; he has made 
it to exceed or fall short of its real nature; he has caused it 
to deviate from what is right and to repudiate ihe truth and 
to suffer loss. All that he has thus done — in one way or 
another — entails a vioiation of his Covenant with God. It is 
clear from what we say about injustice that justice implies 
knowLedge of the right and proper place for a thing or a 
being to be; of right as against wrong; of the mean or limit; 
of spiritual gain as against loss; of truth as against 
falsehood. This is why knowdedge ma‘rifah: ‘ilm) 

occupies a most important position in Islam, where in the 
Holy Qur’an alone we find more than eight hundred refer- 
ences to knowledge. And even in the case of knowledge, 
man has to do juslice to it, that is, to know its limit of 
usehilness and not to exceed or fall short of it; to know its 
yarious orders of priority in relalion to its usefulness to 


lowards light or wrong resulting in its acquisitioii or earning 
{kasaba, iktasaba) of good or evil. In the Islamic concept of 
juslice and injustice outlined above, the fact diat the witness 
to a man’s actions, good or bad, is his own self is of great 
signihcance. See also afAur (24):24. 


one’s sell; to know where to stop and to know what can be 
gained and what cannol, what is true knowledge and what 
is learned guess and theory — in sum, to put every datum 
of knowledge in its right place in relation to the knowing 
one in such wise that what is known produces harmony in 
the one who knows. To know how to put what knowledge in 
which place is wisdom {hikmah). Otherwise, knowledge 
without order and seeking it without discipline does lead to 
conhision and hence to injustice to one’s self.® 

Knowledge, as we understand it, is of two kinds; that 
given by God to man; and that acquired by man by means 
of his own effort of rational enquiry based upon expe- 
rience and observation.®'‘ The llrst kind can only be 
received by man through his acts of worship and devolion, 
his acts of service to God {ibdddt) which, depending upon 
God’s grace and his own latent spiritual power and capacily 
created by God to receive it, the man receives by direct 
insight or spiritual savouring {dhawq) and unveiling to his 
spiritual vision {kashj). This knowledge {ma‘rifah) pertains 
to his self or soul, and such knowledge — as we have 
touched upon cursorily in our comparison of the analogous 
relationship obtained between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm — gives insight into knowledge of God, and for 
that reason is the highest knowledge. Since such knowledge 
ultimately depends upon God’s grace and because it enlails 
deeds and works of service to God as prerequisites to its 
possible attainment, it follows that for it knowledge of ihe 
prerequisites becomes necessary, and this indudes 
knowledge of the essenhals of Islam {arkdn al-isldm and 
arkdn al-imdn), their meanings and purpose and correct 


83 ‘Order’ and ‘discipline’ here do not refer to the kind of 
order and discipline in ihe sysieniatic deployment of know- 
ledge found in modern universities and schools, but lo ihe 
ordering of knowledge by the self that seeks to know, and to 
the disciplining of the self of itself to ihat ordering (.see 
below pp. 83-85). 

84 For hirther elaboration, see below, pp. 143-148. 
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undersLanding and iinplementaiion in everyday life and 
praclice; every Miislim must have knowledge of these 
preretjuisites, must undersland the basic essentials of Islam 
and the Unity of God {tawlnd), and practise the knowledge 
(al‘4lm) in deeds and works of service to God so that every 
inan of Islarn is in fact already in tlie initial stage of that 
Ilrst knowledge; he is set ready on the Straight Path (prdl al- 
niustaglm) leading to God. His further progress on the 
pilgriin’s path depends upon his own peidormance and 
sincerity of purpose, so that soine serve God as though they 
see Him, and others serve Him as though He sees them; 
and the pilgrim’s progress to the former way froni the latter 
is what constitutes the highest virtue (ihsdn). The second 
kiiid of knowledge ( ‘ilm) is act|uired through experience 
and obseryation; it is discursive and deductive and it relers 
to objects of pragmatical value. As an illustration of the 
distinction between the two kinds of knowledge we might 
suppose a man and his neighbour who has just moved in to 
his neighbourhood. At frrst he knows his new neighbour 
only by acquaintance; he might know the other’s general 
appearance and be able to recognize him when meeting in 
the street; he might learn his name, his marital status, the 
number of his children and many other such details of 
iidormation which he can obtain by observation. Then he 
might, through inc]uiiies from others he know's and private 
investigation, discover his neighbour’s occupation and 
place of work and appointment, and he might even rmd 
out, llirough lurther discreet investigation, how much he 
earns. He might go on investigating in this way without 
coining into direct contact with his neighbotir and 
accumulate other data about hiin, and yet his knowledge of 
him would still be on the level of acquaintance and not of 
intimacy, for no matter how many more deuiils he might 
add on to the knowledge about his neighbour thus 
acquired, there will be many more important personal 
details which he will never be able to know, such as the 
other’s loves and lears and hopes and beliefs, his thoughts 
on life and death, his secret thoughts and feelings, his good 


qualities and other details such as these. Now let us suppose 
that he decides to know the man directly and introduces 
hiniseh' to him; he visits him often and eats and drinks and 
sports with him. Then alter long years of faithful Iriendship 
and sincere companionship and deiotion he might per- 
chance receive by direct and spontaneous revelation from 
his friend and companion some of the many personal 
details and secret thoughts and feelings that are now in a 
Ilash revealed in a way which he will not be able to obtain 
in a liletime of investigation and observation and research. 
Even this knowledge, given as a result of intimacy, is aever 
complete, for we know that no matter how close the inti- 
mate relationship between the rnan and his frieiid — or 
brotlier, or wife and children, or parents, or lover — there 
will always be for hiin that veil of mystery that ever enve- 
lopes the one to be known like an inhnite series of Chiriese 
spherical ivory carving within carying, only lo be unveiled 
for him by direct revelation from the other. And the other 
too will know by contemplating his self the inllnite nature 
of that self that ever eludes his cognitive quest, so that even 
he is not able to reveal except only that which he knows. 
Every man is like an island set in a fathomless sea enve- 
loped by darkness, and the loneliness his self kiiows is so 
utterly absolute because even he knows not his self corn- 
pletely. Erom this illustration we niay derive certain basic 
conditions analogous to the Iirst kind of knowledge. Eirst, 
the desire by the one who gives knowledge about hiinseh to 
be known. Second, the giving of such knowledge pertains 
to the same level of being, and this is because communica- 
tion of ideas and leelings is possible and can be tinder- 
stood. Third, to be allowed to approach and know him, the 
one who seeks to know must abide by rules of propriety and 
codes of conduct and behaviour acceptable to the one who 
desires to be known. Eourth, his giving knowledge about 
himseU' is based on trust after a considerable period of 
testing of the other’s sincerity and loyalty and devotion and 
capacity to receive — a period in which is established a firm 
bond of intimacy between the two. In like manner and even 
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more so, then, is ihe case wiih knowledge given by God. In 
respect of the fnst condition, He says in the Holy Qur’an 
tiiat He has created rnan only that inan niay serve Him, and 
service iri its profoundest sense ultirnately ineans know- 
ledge {ma‘rifah), so that His purpose of creahon is for the 
creature to know Hiin, as He says in a Holy Tradition 
{Hachth Qudsiyy): 

wi ^ i ^ 1 Ls 

“I was a Hidden Treasure, and 1 desired to be known, so 

1 created Creatioir that I iriight be known.” 

Thus God reveals HirnseU’ to the rational soul, which pos- 
sesses organs of spiritual coininunication and cognition 
such as ihe heart {al-qalb), which knows Hiin; the spirit {al- 
ruh), which loves Hini; and the secret or ininost ground of 
the soul {al-sirr), which contemplates Hiin. Though the 
rational soul is not of the same level of being as God, there 
is yet in it that spark of Divine origin which inakes it pos- 
sible for it to receive communication frorn above aiid to 
have cogniiion of what is received; and from this we derive 
analogy for the secorid condition. In the case of the third 
condition, we say that man approaches God by sincere 
submission to His Will and absolute obedience to His Law; 
by conscious realization in himseU' of His Commands and 
Prohibitions and Ordinances, and by performance of acts 
of devotion and supererogatory worship approved by Him 
and pleasing unto Him, until such a inan aitains to the 
station in which His trust and friendship may be conferred 
upon hirn by means of knowledge given as a gift of grace to 
him for whom He has created the capacity to receive 
corresponding to the knowledge given. Thus His words in a 
Holy Tradition; 
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“My servant ceases not to draw nigh unto Me by 
supererogatory worship until I Iove hirn; aiid when I 
love him I am his ear, so that he hears by Me, and his 
eye, so that he sees by Me, and his tongue, so that he 
speaks by Me, and his hand, so that he takes by Me.” 

As to the fourth condition of trust, it is part of the third, 
and this is in itself already clear. We see then that such 
knowledge, by virtue of ils very nature, irnparts trutlr and 
certainty of a higher order than that obtained in knowledge 
of the second kind; and because of this, and of the fact that 
it pertains to the soul or self of man and its fulfilmerit of 
the Coyenant made with God, knowledge of its prere- 
(juisites, which is in fact based on this given knowledge, is 
inextricably bound up with Islamic ethics and morality. By 
means of such knowledge and the practice il eniails we 
guide and govern ourselves in daily conduct and sel our 
values in lile and ourselves aright. The firsl kiiowledge 
unyeils the niystery of Being and Existence and reveals the 
true relalionship between man’s self and his Lord, and 
since for man such knowledge pertains to the ultimale 
purpose for knowing, it follows that knowledge of its prei e- 
quisites becomes the basis and essential Ibundation for 
knowledge of tlie second kind, for knowledge of the latiei 
alone, without the guiding spirii of the Ibrmer, cannot truly 
lead man in his life, but only conluses and confounds him 
and enmeshes him in the labyrinth of endless and purpo.se- 
less seeking. We also perceive that there is a limit for man 
even to the lirst and highest knowledge; whereas no such 
limit obtains in the second kind, so that the possibility of 
perpetual wandering spurred on by intellectual deceplion 
and self-dehision in constant doubt and curiosity is always 
real. The individual man has no time to waste in his 
momentary sojourn on earth, and the rightly guided one 
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knows iliat liis individual quest for kiiowledge of the second 
kind must needs be limiled to his own practical needs and 
suited to his nature and capacity, so that he may set both 
ihe knowledge and himself in their right places in relation 
to his real self and thus maintain a condition ofjustice. For 
this reason and in order to achieve justice as the end, Islam 
distinguishes the quest for the two kinds of knowledge, 
making the one for the attainment of knowledge of the 
prerequisites of the ilrst obligatory to all Mtislims (Jard 
‘ayn), and that of the other obligatory to some Muslims 
only {/arcl kijdyah), and the obligation for the latter can 
indeed be transferred to the former category in the case of 
tliose who deem themsehes duty bound to seek it for their 
self improvenient. The dhision in the obligatory quest for 
knowledge into two categories is itself a procedure of doing 
justice to knowledge and lo the man who seeks it, for all of 
the knowledge of the prerecjuisites of the first knowledge is 
good for man, whereas not all of the knowledge of the 
second kind is good for him, for the man who seeks that 
latter knowledge, which would bear considerable inAuence 
in determining his secular role and position as a citken, 
rnight not necessarily be a good man. In Western civilization 
generally, because its conception of justice is based on 
secular foundations, it follows ihat its conception of know- 
ledge is also based upon similar foundations, or compli- 
mentary loundations emphasizing man as a physical entity 
and a rational animal being, to the extent that it admits of 
what we have referred to as the second kind of knowledge 
as the ordy valid ‘knowledge’ possible. Consetjuendy, the 
ptupose of seeking knowledge froiu the lower to the higher 
levels is, for Western civilization, to produce in the seeker a 
good citizen. Islam, however, differs in this in that Ibr it the 
purpose of seeking knowledge is to produce in the seeker a 
good man. We maintain that it is more fundamental to pro- 
duce a good man than to produce a good citizen, for the 
good man will no doubt also be a good citizen, but the 
good citizen will not necessarily also be a good man. In a 
sense we say that Islam too maintains that the purpose of 


seeking knowledge is to produce in ihe seeker a good 
citizen, only that we mean by ‘citizen’ a Citizen of that 
other Kingdom, so that he acts as such even here and now 
as a good man. The concept of a ‘good rnan’ in Islam con- 
notes not only that he must be ‘good’ in the general social 
sense tinderstood, biit that he mtist also tirst be good to his 
self, and not be unjust to it in the way we have exj3lained, 
for if he were unjust to his self, how can he really be just to 
others? Thus we see that, already in this most fundarnental 
concept in life — the concept of knowledge — Islam is at 
variance with Western civilization, in that for Islam (a) 
knowledge includes faith and true belief {imdri); and thai 
(b) the jiurpose for seeking knowledge is to incuicate 
goodness or justice in man as man and individual self, and 
not merely in man as cirizen or integral part of society; it is 
man’s value as a real man, as spirit, that is stressed, rather 
than his value as a physical entity measured in terms of the 
pragmatic or utilitarian sense of his usefulness to siate and 
society and the world. 

I have been describing what constitutes the very core of 
the Religion of Islam, and in this description have 
explained in brief but simple and succinct maiiner tlie 
fundamental concept of din and of iaith and belief in 
Islam. I have touched upon the Islamic woiidview and have 
stressed the paramount importance of the Quranic concept 
of man’s Covenant with God, showing how this Covenant is 
of an essential nature; it is the starting point in the Islamic 
concept of religion, and is the dominant element in all 
other Islamic concepts bound tip with it, sttch as those of 
Ireedom and responsibility, of jtistice, of knowledge, of 
virtue, of brotherhood; of the role and character of the 
indiyidual and the society and of their mutual identity in 
the hamework of the state and of collective life. I have in 
this description also emphasized the role of the individual, 
and of the individual the self, or soul, and its journey of 
return to God. It now behoves me to describe in outline the 
Islamic vision of Reality, which is no other than the 
philosophical core of Islam which delermines its world 
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view. Jslam Jocusses its religious and philosophical vision 
(shtihud) of Reality and its worldview on Being, and 
distinguishes between Being or Existence(?/;u/ud) and its 
modes which are existent (mawjud); between Unity 
(wahdah) and Multiplicity (kalhrah); between Subsistence 
(baqd) and Evanescence {fan,d). This vision of Reality is 
based upon revealed knowledge through religious 
experience, and enibraces both the objective, metaphysical 
and ontological reality as well as the subjective, mystical and 
psychological experience of that reality. Phenomeno- 
logically Islam, in conhrmation of its vision of Reality, 
athrms ‘being’ rather than ‘becoming’ or ‘coming-into- 
being’, for ihe Object of its vision is clear, established, per- 
manent and unchanging. This conhrnialion and affirma- 
tion is absolute because it springs from the certainty (yaqm) 
of revealed knowledge; and since its Object is clear and 
esiablished and permanent and unchanging, so likewise is 
Islam, together with its way of life and method of practice 
and values, an absolute rellection of the mode of the 
Object. Thus Islam itself is like its Object in that it emulates 
its ontological nature as subsisting and unchanging — as 
being; and hence affirms itseh' to be complete and perfect 
as conlirmed by God’s words in the Holy Qur’an,*“and it 
denies ihe possibility of ever being in need of completion 
or evolution towards perleciion; and such concepts as 
demlopmentmid progress ^nd /icr/kiiow wiien applied to man’s 
life and history and destiny must indeed reler, in Islam, 
ultimately to the spiriiual and real nature of man. If this 
were not so, then it can never really mean, for Islam, Irue 
deyelopment and progress and peiTection, as it wotild 
mean only the deveiopment and progress and perlection of 
the animal in man; and that wotild nol be his true 
evolution unless such evolution realkes in him his true 
nature as spirit. 

Clmnge, deuelopnumt and progtess, according to the Islamic 


viewpoint, refer to the return to ihe geniune Islam 
enunciated and practised by the Holy Prophet (ma) God 
bless and give him Peace!) and his noble Companions and 
their Eollowers (blessings and peace be upon thern all!) 
and the faith and pracdce of genuine Muslims alter tliem; 
and they also refer to the self and mean its return to its 
original nature and religion (Islam). These concepts per- 
tain to prestipposed situations in which Muslims Fmd theni- 
selves going astray and steeped in ignorance of Islam and 
are coniused and unjust to their selves. In such situations, 
their endeavour to direct their selves back onto the Straighl 
and True Path and to return to the condition of genuine 
Islam — such endeavour, which entails change, is detelop- 
ment; and .such return, which consists in development, is 
progress. Thus, lor Islam, the process of movemenl towards 
genuine Islam by Muslims who have strayed away from it is 
deyelopment; and such developmenl is the only one ihat 
can truly be termed as progress. Progress is neither ‘becom- 
ing’ or ‘coming-into-being’, nor moveiiient towards ihat 
which is ‘coming-into-being’ and never becoines ‘being’, 
for the notion of ‘something aimed at’ or the ‘goal’ 
inherent in the concept ‘progress’ can only contain real 
meaning when it refers lo that which is already clear and 
pennanently established, already being. Hence what is already 
clear and established, already in the state of being, caiinot 
suffer change, nor is it subject to constant slipping tioni tlie 
grasp of achieyement, not constantly receding beyond 
attainment. The term ‘progress’ rellects a dejmite direclion 
that is aligned to a final purpose that is meant to be adiieved 
in life; if the direction sought is still vague, still coming- 
into-being, as it were, and the purpose aligned to it is not 
linal, then how can involveinent in it truly rnean progress? 
Those who grope in the dark cannoi be relerred to as 
progressing, and they who say such people are progressing 
have inerely uttered a lie against the true meaning and 
purpose of progress, and they have lied unlo their selves! 
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Their similitnde is ihat of a man 
Who kindled a fire; 

When it lighted all around him, 

God took away their light 
And left them in utter darkness. 

So they could not see. 

Deaf, dumb, and blind, 

They will not return (to the path). 

Or (another similitude) 

Is that of a rain-laden cloud 
Froin the sky: in it are zones 
Of darkness, and thunder and liglitning: 
They press their hngers in their ears 
To keep out the stunning thunder-clap, 
The while they are in terror of death. 
But God is ever round 
The rejecters of Faith! 

The lightning all but snatches away 
Their sight; every time the light 
(Helps) them, iheywalk therein, 

And when the darkness grows on them, 
They stand still. 

And if God willed, He could take away 
Their iaculty of hearing and seeing; 

For God hath pow^er over all things.'**^ 


86 Al-Baqarah (2): 17-20. 


The Islamic woiidview is not to be construed as a duahsm, 
fbr althougli two elements are involved, yet ihe one is 
independent and subsistent while the other is dependcnt 
upon it; the one is absolute and the other relative; the one 
is real and the other a manifestalion of that reality. So there 
is only One Reality and Truth, and all Islamic values pertain 
ultimately to It aloue, so that to the Muslim, individually 
and collectively, all endeavour towards change and develop- 
ment and progress and perfection is invariably determined 
by the worldview that projects the vision of the One Reality 
and conhrms the affirmation of the same Truth. In this way 
in practice Muslims have been able to live their lives in 
accordance with the belief without sullering any change to 
be wrought that woitld disrupt the harmony of Islam and of 
their own selves; without succumbiiig to the devastating 
touch of time, tior to the attendant challenges in the vicis.si- 
tudes of worldly existence. The man of Islam has wiih him 
the Holy Qur’an which is itself unchanged, unchanging 
and unchangeable; it is the Word of God revealed iri com- 
plete and tmal form to His Chosen Messenger and Last 
Prophet Mtihammad (may God bless and give him Peacel). 
It is the clear Guidance which he carries with hiin every- 
where, not merely literally so, but more in his tongue and 
niind and heart, so that it becomes the very vital force that 
moves his human frame. I have said earlier, when reterring 
to man’s contemplation of his self, how every man is like an 
island set in isolation in a fathoniless sea euyeloped by 
darkness, saying that the loneliness his self knows is so 
utterly absolute because even he knows not his self com- 
pletely. I must add that siich utter loneliaess basically 
springs from man’s inability to answer his own persistent 
ageless inner question to hiinsell “Who arn I?” and “What is 
my ultimate destiny?” We say that such experience of iitter 
loneliness, how'ever, assails only the heart of the man wlio 
denies God, or doubts Him, or repudiates his souLs Cove- 
nant with God; for it is, again, recognition and airu iriaiion 
of that same Covenant that established for man his identity 
in the order of Being and Existence. The man of Islam — 
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lie who conrirms aiid adirms the Covenant within his self 
— is iiever lonely for even when contempladng his self he 
knows intuitively, through acts of ‘ibddah that include 
conslant recitation and redection and contemplation of ihe 
words of God in the Holy Qur’an, how close that self is with 
God, his Creator and Lord, Whom he ever contemplates in 
remembrance {dhtkr) and with WTiom he has intirnate con- 
verse ( mundjdt). Such a man has identified his self to him- 
self and knows his ultimate destiny, and he is secure within 
his seh and free from the terriiying echoes of absolute lone- 
liness and the breathless grip of silent fear. In affirmation 
of Being, the Holy Qur’an, the source of Islam and projec- 
tor of ihe Islamic worldview and the vision of the One 
Reality and Truth, is the expression of the hnality and 
perlection ol being Just as Islam is the phenomenological 
allirniation of ‘being’; and he who conveyed the Holy 
Qur’an to mankind himseh' represents the finality and 
perfeclion of ‘being’ in man. The Holy Prophet, upon 
whom be God’s blessing and Peace!, is the Seal of the 
Prophels,*’ the universal and linal Messenger of God to 
mankind,“ whom he leads from darkness to light;«“ who is 
himself the Lamp spreading Light;“ he is GotPs Mercy to all 
creattires,"' and His favour to those who believe in hini and 
in what he broughf’^ and He is God’s favour even to the 
People of ihe Book,'® who may yet come to believe in hirn. 
He is man whorn God has created with a character exalted 
as the standard for marikind;” he is the Periect Man and 
Lxemplar par e^cellenceJ'^ He it is who even God and His 
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Angels honoLir and bless as tlie greatest of rnen,*'* and all 
true Believers, in compliance with God’s Comrnand, and in 
emulation of His Angels, do likewise, and have done and 
will do so in ihis world and the next for as long as God wills; 
and in the Hereafter to hirn will God vouchsafe the Lauded 
Station.“’ Muhammad, the Messenger of God, is he whose 
very name is a mirade of fulfillment for he alone arnong all 
marrkind is constandy praised in every age and generation 
after him without end, so that even taking into account the 
ages and generations beibre him he still would be the only 
man to whom such praise is due. We praise him out of 
sincere love and respect and gratitude for having led us oul 
of darkness into light, and he is loved above all other 
human beings including our selves. Our love and respect 
for hirn is such that neither time nor memory could dull, 
for he is in our selves in every age and generation — nay, 
he is closer than ourselves,*® and we ernulate his words 
(qawl) and model actions (fi‘[) and silent coniirmation 
(taqnr) of usages known to him, so that nexl to the Holy 
Qur’an he is our most excellent and perlect guide and 
exemplar in life. He is the perfect model for every Muslirn 
rrrale and fernale; adolescent, middle-aged and old, tn such 
wise that Muslims do not suffer from the crises of identity. 
Because of hirn the external structure or pattern of Muvslirn 
society is not divided by the gap of generations such as we 
find prevalent in Western society. Westerrr civilization is 
constanUy changing and ‘becomiirg’ wdthout ever achieving 
‘beiirg’, except that its ‘being’ is and always has been a 
‘becoming’. This is arrd has been so by virtue of the fact 
Uiat il acknowledges no single, established Reality to fix its 
vision on; no single, valid Scripture to conLrrm and affirm 
in life; no single, human Guide whose words and deeds and 
acUons arrd errtire inode of life can serve as model to 
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emulaie in life, but thal each and every individual rnust 
find for hiinseh' and herseU each one’s identily and 
meaning of life and destiny. Western civilization affinns the 
evanescent ijana ) aspect of reality, and its values pertain to 
the secular, inaterial and physical realities of existence. 
W^estern society is thus divided by gaps between the thiee 
generations; the youth, the middle-aged, and the old. Each 
separate generatioii inoves within the conhnes of its own 
attempts at hnding a meaning for its owii self and life in an 
agele.ss search for the answers to the qnestions ‘W'ho am I?” 
and “Wdrat is my destiny?” The youth, who at that stage 
experience change in life, consider the values handed 
down by their fathers, the middle-aged, no longer useful 
nor relevant to their way of life. Consequently, they do not 
take tlie middle-aged as models to guide them in life, and 
hence demand of them their freedom to choose their own 
destiny. The niiddle-aged, realizing that their values too, 
when ihey were in the prime of youth, did not succeed in 
guiding theni in life, and now ihey know diey are 
theinselves unable to provide the necessary guidance for 
iheir sons, and so surrender freedoin which they seek to 
clioose iheir destiny in the hope that youlh may yet succeed 
where they had failed. Now the youth, in demanding 
heedoin to choose their own destiny, also know that they 
need guidance, which is unfortunately not available, for 
even from their very midst they are unable to bring forth a 
leader who can play the role of perfect rnodel whose 
example can be emulated by others. This disconcerting 
situation creates in youth uncertainty and much doubt 
aboLit the future, and they desperately dare to hope that 
when they reach the middle-age they would then be able to 
remould the world nearer to their heart’s desire. But the 
middle-aged, who play the central role in moulding and 
preserving their state, society, and woiid, know Irom 
experience in iheir youth that their former values now no 
longer serve a pnrpose and have lost their meaning in life; 
and since their former search for idendty has failed, so 
their present lives do not rellect contentment of fulfillment 


and are void of happiness. Thus the values they now 
I esteem, the values that now becoine for theni tlie measure 

of their success in searching for meaning in their individual 
lives, are only those promoting secular and materialistic 
achievements pertaining lo the siate and society; and so 
they strive and relentlessly compete among theinsehes to 
gain high places in the social ladder, or weallh and power 
and world renown. In the midst of such struggle, they 
j realize that their mental capacity and intelligence are 

beginning to weaken; physical power and vitality are begin- 
ning to deteriorate, and consternation and regret and sad- 
ness begin to take hold of their selves wiien there appear in 
successive series before their inental perception ihe vision 
of redrement from public life into the lonciiness of olcl age. 
Consecjuently, they look to youth with nosialgia and set 
high hopes that the youth rnay yet bring forih the longed- 
for peiTect model and exemplar in life for all socieiy to 
emulate; and this attitude towards youth is the very core of 
^ the worship of '\fouth, which is one of the dominani lea- 

tures of Western civilizadon since ancient times. The crisis 
of idendty experienced by the niiddle-aged is soniewhat 
similar to that experienced by the youth, with the exception 
J that, fbr the middle-aged, the Ireedorn to choose iheir 

destiny is increasingly limited, for tinie relenilessly moves 
on like a Greek tragedy to the very end. The old, in such a 
society, are mere creatures forgotten by society, because 
their very existence reminds the youth and middle-aged of 
what they wonld be like which they want to forget. The old 
remind thein of dissolution and death; the old have lost 
physical power and vitality; they have lost snccess; they have 
‘ lost meinory and their use and liinction in society; they 

[ have lost Iriend and family — they have lost the luture. 

\ When a society bases its philosophy of life upon secular 

foundations and espouses materialistic values to live by, il 
! inevitably iollows that the meaning and value and quality of 

■ life of the individual ciiizen therein is interpreted and inea- 

1 sured in terms of his position as a citizen; his occupaiion 

i and use and working and earning power in relation to the 




staie. When iii old age all this is goiie, so likewise his 
ideiiticy — which is iii fact nioulded by the secular role he 
plays — is lost. The three generations that in such wise 
I comprise Western society are forever engaged in the search 

I for identity and meaning of life; are forever mo\ing in the 

1 vicious circle of imaitainment; each generaiion dissatished 

with its own self-evolved values of life; each generaiion 
fmding itself a misfit. And this condition, we maintain, is 
I what we mean by injustice {mlm). This condition is hirther 

aggravated by the fact that in Western society there exists 
also a crisis of identity between the sexes, in that women are 
engaged, as women, in the search for their own, separate 
j identiiy. Islamic society is not beset by such condition. The 

indmduals within the generations that comprise it, whether 
I male or female, have already established their identity and 

I recognized their uldmate destiny; ihe former through 

1 recognition and conhrmation of the Covenant, and the 

j latter through affirmation and realization of that Covenant 

j by means of sincere subrnission lo God’s Will and 

I obedience to His Law such as enacted as Islam. The man 

who brought to us the Holy Qur’an as it was revealed lo 
him by God, who thus brought to us the Knowledge of our 
identity and desliny, whose own life is the mosl excellenl 
and peiTect interprelation of the Holy Qur’mi so that his 
life becomes for us the focus of emuladon and true guiding 
spirit, is the Holy Prophet, may God bless and give him 
Peace! By his teaching and example he has shown us the 
right and true pracdce of Islam and of Islamic virtues; he is 
the peiTect model not rnerely for one generation, but for 
all generaiions; not merely for a time, but for all time. 
Indeed, we say that ihe concept ‘peiTect model’ can fulfill 
its true meaning only if he who is thus described, such as 
Muhammad alone is, embodies within his self all the 
pennanent human and spiritual values necessary for man’s 
guidance in life, whose validity is such that they serve man 
not only for the span of his individual lifetime, but for as 
long as inan lives in ihis world. So every generation of 
Muslims, emulating his example, passes on the way of life 


} he patlerned to thc nexi in such wise tiiat no gaps iioi' 

I crises of identity occiir between them, but ihat each 

I preceding generation guides the next by conPirming and 

I affirming his exaniple in iheir lives. 


I 

I 
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IV 


THE MUSLIM DILEMMA 


The major problems that beset Muslirn society today 
must be understood against the background of hislorical 
confrontation which Western culture and civilization had 
perpetuated against Islam, and whose causes are to be 
traced from the earliest periods in the formation of Chris- 
tianity before the advent of Islam. One of the delinitions of 
knowledge is to know the cause of the existence of a thing, 
for knowledge of the cause leads to knowledge of the 
natuie of the thing caused. Thus knowledge of the cause, 
or causes, of the dilernma in which we fmd ourselves today 
is itself a partial solution to the problem. For this reason it 
is important for us to discern the underlying causes that 
pose critical problems for us today, of which some have 
their origins within our own world and our own intellectual 
history, and some originated from without as elTects of the 
confrontation alluded to above. From the point of view of 
their critical impact upon our lives it matters little whether 
these problems originated from within or without, as they 
all create equally destructive consequences for our society 
and Community. It is important to know whether there is 
such a confrontation, and if so to know why and how it 
happened and what its nature is that it should persist in 
history and in the present and luture. 

That Western culture and civilization, which includes 
Christianity as an integral part of it, has been assuming the 
posture of conhontation against Islam there can be no 
doubt. The root cause of the confrontation is to be dis- 
cerned in the origins of Christianity and the rise of Islam as 
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1 iiiKiersuiod them and us 1 will ■atiempt to convey in ihe 
cursory sketch that iiow tbllows. 

We must visualize the religious siluatiou in the world 
centuries belbre ihe advent of Lslam when Chrisiianily was 
in the process of formaiion. It would not have been the 
least dihlcult for ihe early religious authoriiies among the 
Christians — the ihinkers and theorists — to realize when 
they assessed their positioii in the world that of all the 
great world religions known at the time Christianity alone 
possessed riot only the potentiality and capacity to becorne, 
like ihe others, a woild religion, but more important to be 
de\eloped into a universal religion that would doniinale 
over naiions and world affairs. They would liave cleariy 
seen, gazing with their mind’s eye upon the vista of woiid 
religions known at the tiine, that neither judaism, nor 
Zoroastrianism, iior Hinduism and Buddhism, nor Confu- 
cianism could in fact develop into a world foi'ce as a 
universal religion. Indeed at that time these i-eligions had 
already existed many centuries before the new religion, 
and none of ihem went beyond the conhnes of their own 
natioris and ciiltures arid worlds, but reniained as if 
iiisulaled within their own domains arid splieres of influ- 
ence iii the peripheral legions that surrounded them. This 
wris truly so by virtue of the fact that in the case of Judaism 
il was a national leligion restricted only to a small and 
persecuted race occupying the lands of the diaspora; and 
as such it could not and did in fact not disseminate itseh' to 
other nations of the world. Zoroastrianism too was national 
in character, though not in essence as in the case of 
Judaism, in ihat it was peculiar to the cultuial and tiadi- 
tiorial trails of the ancient Persians wliich could not pos- 
sibly be adoptcd by oiher nations of the world. The same 
was true in the case of Hinduism and Buddhism, which did 
riot possess doctriiies of sahation like the one Christianity 
was tbrmulating, and hence they did not possess the salviric 
spirit of mission which was necessary to make religion 
imiyersally acknowiedged. This was no doubl a great hictor 
that accounted for the fact of their insulation within their 


owri regions in spite of their long preexistence comparalile 
wilh the olhers. No doubt Buddhism did spread to China 
and Japan and Southeast Asia, as also did Hinduism in the 
region lasl nientioned, but this was not neccssarily because 
of any salvific spirit of mi.ssion; and moreover iheir inllu- 
ence extended only among the peoples of ihe periplieral 
regions. Conhicianism, like Judaism, was likewase a natio- 
nal religion. In this case the worship of ancestors made it 
impossible for peoples other than Chinese to become 
Conhicians, and Conhicianism was thus meant only lor tlie 
Chinese so that it too could not possibly be adopted by tlie 
yarious natioris of the w'orld. Purtherrnore it was iiot a 
religion in the sense undersiood particulaiiy by the adhe- 
rents of ‘revealed’ religions. Thus in this brief summing up 
of the religious situation in the world before the advent of 
Islam, and the assessment of the futuie role of Cln istianity, 
the astute minds and se!f-conscious perception of ihe 
pioneers of the new religion must indeed have reahzed the 
tremendous role open to Christianity in that it alone could 
develop into a universal religion. 

Now the very idea of universality in religion is itsell’ 
unique and revolutionary in its effect upon human life, for 
no cosinopolilan life, no universal dtizenship, is possible 
and conceivable unless the God of religion is also a 
Universal God. In his book The Ancient CityA^ Numa Denis 
Pustel de Coulanges, a Prench thinker aiid historian of 
ideas, says that the Greek polis never became uriiversal 
because what was missing was the Universal God of Chris- 
tianity.'“'According to him Christianity preached a uriiver- 
sal religioti Iroin its first appearance, for it called to the 
whole human race.'“‘ In reality how'ever, and according to 
our view, the idea of universality in religion, in spite of the 
claim of theologians and other Western thinkers that il was 
Christiariity that originated it, and that only after the 
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beginning of Christianity were its implications regarding 
universal citizenship possible to reali^e, was not originally 
Christian. According to the Holy Qur’an the true religion 
was from the very beginning imiversal since it refers to one 
and the same Universal God. It was thus God Who revealed 
to man the universal religion. But man gradually forgot 
and aberrations in religion became common among men 
so that from time to time God had to reveal the universal 
religion again and again through His Prophets and Mes- 
sengers. The idea of the universal religion did not origi- 
nate in man’s intellect and gradually evolve and develop in 
his culture and history. It was revealed to him by God, 
otherwise he would not be able to conceive it. This was why 
in spite of the great intellectual achievements of Greek and 
other sages and philosophers of antiquity reilecting the 
brilliance and originality of their ideas, they never con- 
ceived a universal religion. Since we have earlier stated that 
Christianity is not, strictly speaking, a revealed religion, but 
that it is a culture religion created by man and that it 
evolved and developed in history,'“ whence then and how 
did the idea of a universal religion come to be claimed as 
having originated in Christianity? The answer according to 
what can be interpreted from the Holy Qur’an is that God 
revealed to Jesus (on whom be Peace!) die coming of the 
Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him Peace!) who 
would hnally eslablish among mankind the Universal Reli- 
gion (Islam). Jesus (on whom be Peace!) informed his dis- 
ciples about what God had revealed to him and preached 
concerning it to his ibllowers. But those who later altered 
the SLibstance of his teachings, appropriated this idea of a 
universal religion and applied it to their own new creation. 
So the so-called Chrisuan idea of a universal religion was 
taken from the sermons of Jesus (on whom be Peace!) 
whm he rneant it to rejer lo Islam, but which was later appro- 
priated for the new religion Christianity. God’s Plan, how- 
ever, can neither be conlbunded nor prevented from 
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coming to pass, for in spite of its first claim to what in fact 
was borrowed and artihcially created universality, and a 
head start of six centuries preceding Islam, Christianity 
naturally never fully realized it in history. The realization in 
history of the true universal religion still became a fact with 
the advent of Islam, when from the very beginning of its 
manifestation it addressed itself to the whole of mankind 
and forged a firm bond of brotherhood among members of 
its niultiracial Community, the like of which was never seen 
nor would ever be seen in any other religion. Within less 
than a century after its advent, the Community of Islam 
comprised not only of Arabs and. other Semites, but also 
Persians, Egypdans, Berbers, Europeans, Africans, Indians, 
Chinese, Turks, and Malays. Islam did not have to wait for 
almost two millenia to realize its universal character. 

The rise of Islam changed the world; and in the wake of 
global changes great and far reaching repercussions 
occurred in the West and within Christianity itselE The 
rapid dissemination of Islam throughout the world caused 
two major historic events in the West which shaped its sul> 
sequent history and destiny. One was the dissolution of the 
cultural unity of the Mediterranean basin, which had for 
centuries moulded the way of life of the peoples of the 
surrounding regions; the other was the consequent shilt in 
the axis of Western Christian life from Rome to the North 
centered around Aix la Chapelle where the new Caroling- 
ian dynasty had assumed power and ternporal leadership of 
Western civilization. These two major evenrs not oiily 
changed Western ctilture and civilizadon in ‘body’, but in 
‘spirit’ as well; and these two signiticant events in tlie history 
of a civilizadon were rightly considered by the Belgian liis- 
torian, Henri Pirenne, as the true historical criteria which 
SLipported his thesis that it was the rise and expansion of 
Islam that brought about the beginnings of the Middle Ages 
in Western history.'"'' Christianity itself suffered a separation 
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oi destinies belween Rome and Constantinople; the one 
inoulding itself inore and moie into the forms of the 
Western Etiropean cultural traditions and the other 
assuming its Byzandne identity. Apart from the iniluences 
which went deep into the religion of the West, Islam also 
caused revolutionary changes in the linguistic, social, 
ctiltural, political and economic aspects of Western life. 
Mtislim centers of learning in the West radiated knowledge 
to the Western world, and with that knowledge Western 
scholars, thinkers and theologians were able to regain their 
lost intellectual legacies of ancient civilizations, which later 
were to exert stich greal inlluence in ntirturing the spirit of 
their Renaissance. Although Scholasdcism had its roots in 
the earlier patristical period, the rise of Islam and its 
expansion in the West, which caused the Carolingian renai- 
ssance in the 9th century, may be regarded as the begin- 
ning of ils hislory of signidcant development up till the 
12th century. Between the 9th and the 13th centuries 
Muslim philosophers like al-Kindi, al-Farabf, ibn Sina and 
ibn Rushd — pardcularly the latter two — had been 
instrumental in shaping the intellectual preparadon of 
Scholasticism as the philosophy of Chrisdan society towards 
attainment to its Golden Age in the 13th century with the 
official adoption of Aristotelianism into Christian theology 
and metaphysics.'"^ Ibn Sina’s method inlluenced men like 
Albert tlie Great, the teacher of Thomas Aquinas, and 
Henri of Ghent and the many disciples of Bonaventure of 
Bagnoregio including Duns Scotus and Meister Eckhart. 
His conceptual distinction between essence and existence, 
in which existence is concehed on the one hand as acci- 
dent to essence, and on the other as the very substance of 
it, have inAuence Aquinas himself in his own distincdon 
betw'een essence and existence which effected a revolu- 
tionary change in Chrisdan theology and metaphysics and 
whose effect and implications dominated Chrisdan 
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philosophy and iheology up to this day."’’’Aquinas was also 
indebted to ibn Sina on the idea that the unhersal had real 
exisience only as creathe idea in God; that it had expe- 
riendal existence only in inditidual things; and that it had 
mental existence when abstracted from the particulars of 
the human mind. These were ideas thal, in the mind oi a 
genius like Aquinas, played an important role in the 
ibrmuladon of Christian theology and metaphysics and 
contributed to the eniergence of the Golden Age ol 
Scholasticism. Apart from Mtislim philosophers, Sufis— 
such as ibn ‘Arabi, to mendon one great example—also 
played signillcant roles in the development of Christian 
mysticism represented by men like Dante ^Mighieri and 
Raymond Lull in the 14th century. 

Erom the very beginning of its advent Islam challengcd 
Chrisdanity’s right to universality. Then in its earliest 
Reveladons received at Makkah it challenged the authen- 
ticity and truth of hmdamental Christian doctrines.'"" Then 
Islam lollowed up these tremendous doctrinal challenges, 
which amounted to the challenge to valid existence and 
hence also to world domination, by historically unprece- 
dented rapid territorial expansion whose extent stretched 
far and wide—greater than any known empire the world 
had seen. Together widi these extraordinary events, which 
in themselves caused traumadc and harrowing experiences 
in Western Christian life and spirit, Islam carried to the 
West superior knowledge and the spirii of intellectual and 
radonal investigadon of higher truths that was to set the 
pace in the development of Western Christian intellectual 
history. Einally, it was because of Islam’s supremacy in 
world affairs and the economic blockade elTected by Islam 
upon the West beginning from the 9th to the 14th cen- 
turies in its control of world trade and trade rontes—both 
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ihe land aiid sea routes—that forced the West to live in 
isolation and on its own means and efforts, and to seek 
other ways to the sources of international supplies. In that 
quest, which was proinpted by the direct involvement of 
Islam in world history and in Western intellectual history, 
tlte West was able, after the Reconquista in the I5th and 
16th centuries, to gather its strength and intellectual 
resources; to emerge once again on the stage of world 
history as a dynamic force achieving many far reaching 
‘discoveries’ for itself such as — apart froin scientihc 
‘discoveries’ — the ‘discovery’ of America by Amerigo 
Vespucci and Christopher Columbus; the ‘discovery’ of the 
sea route to India via the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da 
Gama with the assistance of his Muslim pilot who already 
knew the way; and thence to the Spice Islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, and its first adventure in coloitization with 
the capture of the strategic seaports and stapling points in 
the Indian Ocean, and in the Straits of Malacca by Alfonso 
d’Albuquerque. 

What is brieOy sketched above is meant to underline the 
fact that Islam played the dominant role in the shaping of 
world history from the time of its advent onwards at least for 
a thousand years. The Western counter-attack came gradu- 
ally beginning with the scientihc revolution in Western- 
Europe in the 13th century and its gradual growth in 
subsequent centuries in military and economic power. The 
geographical expansion of Western Europe eastwards and 
westwards and the establishment of its trading posts in the 
Indian Ocean in the 16th ceiitury caused grave economic 
repercussions in the Muslim world. The progressive weak- 
ening of the Muslim world, which was primarily caused by 
internal elements whose germs were evident in the early 
periods of Islam, had niade possible the Western coloni- 
zation of a significant part of that world from the 17th 
century onwards dll own umes; and with the colonization 
and cultural control of vital areas of the Muslim world, the 
West was able to inculcate the projecdon of its worldview in 
the Muslim mind and thence to dominate the Muslims 
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intellectually. The dissemination of the basic essentials ol 
the Western worldview and its surreptitious consolidation 
in the Muslim mind was gradually accomplished through 
the educadonal system based upon a concept of knowledge 
and its principles that would ultimately bring about the 
deislamizadon of the Muslim mind. The conbontation bet- 
ween Western culture and civilization and Islam, from the 
historical and religious and military levels, has now moved 
on to the intellectual level; and we niust realize, then, that 
this confrontadon is by nature a historically pennanent one. 
Islam is seen by the West as posing a challenge to its very 
way of life; a challenge not only to Western Christianity, but 
also to Aristotelianism and the epistemological and philo- 
sophical principles deriving from Graeco-Roman thought 
which forms the dominant coinponent integrating the key 
elements in the dimensions of the Western worldtdew. The 
West is ever bound to regard Islam as the U ue rival in the 
world; as the only abiding force confronting it and 
challenging its basic beliefs and principles. And the West 
and Islam as well know that the dispute between them 
revolves around hmdamental issties to which no com- 
promise is possible. In the perpetual clash of worldviews 
between Islam and the West is to be discerned the external 
sources and causes, in esse and in posse, of the problems that 
beset us today. 

As to the internal causes of the dilemma in \s4iich we 
find ourselves, the basic probleins can — it seems to me — 
be reduced to a single evident crisis which I would simply 
call the loss of adab. I am here referring to the loss of 
discipline — the discipline of body, mind, and sotil; the 
discipline that assures the recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of one’s proper place in reladon to one’s selt, society 
and Community; the recognition and acknowledgeinent ot 
one’s proper place in relation to one’s physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual capacities and potentials; the recogni- 
tion and acknowledgement of the fact that knowledge and 
being are ordered hierarchically. Since adab refers to 
recognition and acknoiuledgement ot the right and proper 
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place, .siadon, and coiKliiion iii lile and lo sell'discipliiie iii 
posiiiye and willing parddpalion in enacdng one’s role in 
accordance wiih thal recognition and acknowledgement, 
its occurrence in one and in society as a whole reflects the 
condition of justice. Loss of adab implies loss of justice, 
which in ttirn betrays confusion in knowledge, In respect 
of the sodety and community, the conlusion in knowledge 
of Islam and the Islamic worIdview creaies the condition 
which enables false ieaders to emerge and to thrive, 
catising the condition of injustice. They perpetuate this 
condition since it ensures the continued emergence of 
kaders like them to replace them after they are gone, per- 
petuating their domination over the alTairs of the Commti- 
nity. riius to ptit it brieily in their proper order, our 
present geiieral dilemma is caused by: 

1. (.ordusion and error in knowledge, creating the con- 
dilion for: 

2. The loss of adab within the Community. The condition 
arising out of(l) and (2) is: 

3. The rise of leaders who are not qualified for valid 
leadership of the Muslim Community, who do not pos- 
sess the high moral, intellectual and spiritual standards 
required for Islamic leadership, who perpetuate the 
condition in (1) above and ensure the coiitinued con- 
trol of ihe affairs of the Community by leaders like 
them who dominate in all llelds. 

All the above roots ol our general dilemma are interde- 
pendent and operate in a yicious drcle. But the chief cause 
is confusion and error in knowledge, and in order lo break 
this yicious circle and remedy this grave problem, we must 
Iirst come to grips with tlie problem of loss of adab, siiice 
no true knowledge can be instilled without the precon- 
dition of adab in the one who seeks it and to whom it is 
imparted. Thus, for sublime example, God Himself com- 
mands ihat the Holy Qur’an, the Pountain of all true know- 
ledge, cannot even be touched in approach save through 
the prescribed adab of ritual purity. Indeed, Hbddah in its 


entirety is bnt anoiher expressioii of adab lowards God. 
Knowledge must he approached reverently and in hiiiiiility, 
and it cannot be possessed simply as if it were there avail- 
able lo everyone irrespective of iiiteniion and purpose and 
capadly. Where knowledge of Lslam aiid the Islamic world 
view is concerned, it is based on authority. Since Lslam is 
already established in peiTeciion from the very heginning, 
requiring no lurther developmental cliange nor evolution 
towards perTection, we say again that adequate knowledge 
about Islam is always possible for all Muslims. There can be 
no relativism in the historical interpretation of Islam, so 
that knowledge about it is either right or wrong, or true or 
lalse, wliere wrong aiid false means contiadiction with ihe 
already established and dear truth, and right and true 
means conformity with it. Confusion about such tnitli 
means simply ignorance of it, and this is due not to any 
inherent vagueness or ambiguity on the pait of ihat trutli. 
The interpretatioii and clarification of kiiowledge aboiii 
Islam and the Islamic world view is accomplished by autho- 
rity, and legitimate authority recognizes and acknowledges 
a hierarchy of authorities culminating in the Holy Prophet, 
upon whom be Peace! It is incumbent upon us to have a 
proper attitude towards legitimate autliority, and tlial is 
reverence, love, respect, humility and intelligent trust in 
the yeradty of the knowledge interpreted aiid clarilied by 
siich aiithority. Reverence, love, respect, humility and 
intelligent trust can only be realized in one wheii one 
recognizes and acknowledges the fact that ihere is a 
hierarch)' in the human order and in authority within that 
hierarchy in poini of inlelligence, spiritual knuwledge and 
ihrtue. In respect of the humari order in society, we do not 
in the least mean by ‘Iiierarchy’ tliat semblance of it where- 
in oppression and exploitation and domination are legiti- 
mized as if they were an established prindple ordained hy 
God. Any kind of “hierarchy” or “order” is not necessarily 
legitimate, for such order is not order at all — it is disordei; 
and adab is not resignatioii to disorder as that would be 
contrary to justice. Disorder is the maiiilLstatioii of the 
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occurrence of injustice. The fact that hierarchical disor- 
ders have prevailed in human society does not mean that 
hierarchy in the human order is not valid, for there is, in 
point of fact, legiiimate hierarchy in the order of creation, 
and this is the Divine Order pervading all Creadon and 
manifesting the occurrence of jusdce. God is the Just, and 
He fashions and deploys all Creadon in jusdce. In order 
that mankind generally might recognize and acknowledge 
the just order, He has bestowed upon His Prophets, 
Messengers and men of piety and spiritual discemment the 
wisdom and knowledge of it so that they in turn might 
convey it to mankind who ought to conform with it as 
individual and as society. And this conformity with that 
order is the occurrence of adair, the resulting condidon of 
that conformity is justice. Human society is not necessarily 
by nature made up of equal elements. From the mineral to 
the vegetal to the animal kingdoms of nature we discern 
orders of hierarchy from the lowest to the highest. Even 
among angels there are those in the highest level nearest 
to God (al-muqarrabun). And in the Hereafter too Heaven 
and Hell and their respecdve inhabitants would all be 
likewise ordered from the highest to the lowest. In respect 
of the individual, the conhision in knowledge of Islam and 
the Islamic worldview very often creates in him an 
overweening sort of indmdualism: he drinks himself the 
equal of others who are in reality superior to him, and cul- 
dvates immanent arrogance and obsdnacy and tends to 
reject authority. He thinks he knows whereas in reality he 
does not know his place in reladon to himself and to 
others; and he inclines towards envy. In that condition he 
allows his passions to hold sway over his actions and 
decisions in life. Wliile God declares diat He does not bur- 
den a soul more than what it can bear““’ — which reveals 
ihat even souls are not equal in capacity — the individual 
we mean, insdgated by his own arrogant ambidons and 
disposidon, does not hesitate to wrongly burden his soul by 
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taking upon himself a trust and responsibility — whether 
polidcal, social, cultural, intellectual, religious and spiritual 
— which he in his real capacity cannot adequately fulfill. 
WTien people like him increase in number some of them, 
or those they consider representative of their kind, in- 
evitably become leaders who we have earlier designated as 
false. And they consolidate their kind in all spheres of 
responsibility and trust in societal life; the polidcal, social, 
cultural, intellectual, religious and spiritual. The resuldng 
condition suffered by the society' is what we have called the 
loss of adab, which reflects the injustice that prevails, and 
the condnued corrupdon of knowledge. 

Now it may be that many Muslims today, when reminded 
of the preponderandy false character of those to whom 
they have entrusted the responsibility to lead them, ask 
how we are to know their rightful places; to be able to dis- 
dnguish the true from the false; to ensure that the true will 
be in their rightful places and the false in theirs, and hence 
to ensure deliverance from the tyranny and misguidance of 
false leaders? Indeed, this very question in fact demon- 
strates clearly the rampant confusion that has already taken 
hold of our minds. Only when Muslims are immersed in 
ignorance can such a quesdon be raised, for the mere fact 
that God has commanded that we render back our trusts 
{an tu‘addu ‘l-amdndt) to those to whom they are diie {ild 
ahlihd) means that we ought already to know the ti ue from 
the false and the right from the wrong in the matter of 
entrusdng the responsibility of right leadership — other- 
wise He would not have so commanded. The fact that we 
now raise the question means that we have lost that capa- 
city for discernment necessary to disdnguish the true from 
the false and the right from the wrong, and in siich a state 
we must realize that the answer to it will not be understood 
unless we regain that knowledge which is adab. We must 
not forget that Islam is not a religion meant for fools, and 
this means that we must constandy refresh our knowledge 
of Islam and the Islamic world\iew and be vigilant against 
false interpretations; that we must always rise to the level of 
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thal coi rect knowledge of Islam and the Islamic worldview 
so that \vhatever else of knowledge of the sciences that we 
might seek will always be set in proper balance with the 
former in such wise as to maintain a jiist order of know- 
ledge in oursehes. The manner as to how this condition 
can be accomplished will be clarihed in the next chapter, 
where a possible solution to the problem is outlined in the 
form of a systemadc organization of a plan of educadon 
that redects Islam and its worldview. 

Now we have said earlier that the progressive weakening 
of the Muslim world was primarily caused by internal 
elements wTose germs were discernible in the early periods 
of Islam; and we said further, with reference to these 
internal elements, that they created the condition of loss of 
adab. The chief characteristic symptom of loss of adab 
within the Community is the process of levelling that is 
cultivated from time to time in the Muslim mind and 
practiced in his society. By 'levelling’ I mean the levellingoi 
everyone, in the mind and the attitude, to the same level of 
the leveller. This mental and attitudinal process, which 
impinges upon action, is perpetrated through the encou- 
rageinent of false leaders who wish to demolish legitimate 
authority and vaiid hierarchy so diat they and their like 
might thrive, and who demonstrate by example by levelling 
the great to the level of the less great, and then to that of 
the still lesser. This Jahih streak of individualism, of imma- 
nent arrogance and obsdnacy and die tendency to chal- 
lenge and belitde legitimate authority, seems to have 
perpetrated itself — albeit only among extremists of many 
sorts — in all periods of Muslim history. Wdien Muslims 
become confused in their knowledge of Islam and its world 
view, these extremists tend to spread among them and 
inlluence their thinking and infiltrate into posidons of 
religious leadership; then their leadership in all spheres of 
life tends to exhibit this dangerous streak and to encou- 
rage its practice among Muslims as if' it were in conlormity 
with the teachings of Islam. They who encourage this 
attitude pretend that what is encouraged is no other than 
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I the egalitarian principle of Islam, whereas in fact it is far 

I from it in that what they propagate leads to the destruc- 

i don, or at least the undermining of legitimate authority' 

I and hierarchy in the human order — it is the levelling of 

I all to their leuet, it is injustice. Some earlier Muslims who 

I exhibited this streak of levelling, of whittling down to their 

I size their great contemporaries or predecessors, have inva- 

I riably concentrated their censure on the fact that those 

great and u ue leaders of the Community were mere hiiman 
I beings, men of flesh and blood like any other, and have em- 

f phasized their human errors which were in reality trivial in 

I nature in comparison with their indiridual learning and 

I wisdom and virtue and considerable conuibutions to the 

i 

3 knowledge of Islam and its worldview. Moreover, these so- 

I called errors and mistakes do not in tlie least negate the 

I validity of their thoughts redected in their works and their 

i deeds, nor of their rightiul places in the life of the 

j Community throughout tlie ages. Indeed, even the Noble 

J Companions — may God be well pleased widi them — were 

I not exempt from such censure: Sayyidina ‘Umar and 

I Sayyidina ‘Ah were both charged by a lesser man with com- 

I mitung mistakes, notwithstanding the fact that, according 

I to a well-known hadith, they were both included among the 

I Ten who were assured Paradise. We can only marvel how, 

I when God Himself has overlooked their mistakes, a mere 

I creature who lived centuries later could still persist in 

' pointing out those mistakes! No doubt it is possible to 

i concede that the critics of the great and learned were in 

I the past at least themselves great and learned in their own 

I way, but it is a mistake to put them together on the same 

; level — the more so to place the lesser above the greater in 

! rank as it happens in tlie estimauon of our age of greater 

i confusion. In our own times diose who know caiinot fail to 

I nodce that criucs of the great and learned and virtuous 

r among Muslims, who emulate the example of their 

I teachers in the habit of censuring their own true leaders, 

; are men invariably much less in authoritative worth than 

I the lesser of the past; men whose intellectual and spiritual 








perception oF Islam and ils woiid view cannot even be 
compared with any of those of their teachers — let alone 
with those of ihe greal they disparage, from whom their 
leachers did derive knowledge and guidance without due 
acknowledgement, Not a singie one of ihe so-calied 
Modernists and Reformers of our times, iiicluding ihose 
who masquerade as 'ulmnci barely reaches the lowest level 
of ihe great ‘ulama’ of the past and men of spiritttal dis- 
cernment who contributed so much to the knowledge of 
Islam and the Islamic world view, whether in terms of intel- 
ligence, \irtue and spiritual knowledge, or in terms of 
volume in original, individual analyses, interpretations, 
commentaries and other written efforts. In fact, they never 
produced such works, their writings being largely of a jour- 
nalistic nature and content. In the beginning, they had to 
air their views aboul such questions as ihe createdness or 
uncreatedness of the Holy Qur’an, and many dabbled in 
rhe vexed question of qadd and qadr — they had to imitate 
the great of the past in order to gain the conhdence and 
credulity of the conliised. And those who Judge them as 
great leaders are ihose wRo do not truly know the real ones 
of the past. For all the questions and problems ihat they 
attempted to raise and solve had already been dealt with 
with keener and profounder insight and with more 
intellectual aiid spiritual sophistication and retinement by 
meri like al-Ash‘ari, al-Gha^ali, the Ahl al-Tasawwuf and 
other masters of the past. Moreover, the nature of the Holy 
Qur’an and of qadd and qadr dnd related questions are not 
considered as problems by Muslims who know and belieue, 
and their being presented as if they are problems only 
betrays their conlusion and adds to the general contusion 
that has invaded our minds and our belief and faith. Such 
exercises serve only to advocate the atTectation of those 
who set themsehes up as equals of their masters. They and 
their followers thrive where there is conhision and 
ignorance, where they can escape the relentless scrutiny 
and censure of knowledge. It is because Muslims in our age 
have become conhised and ignorant and desperate that 
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they see men who have, as if Ibr the hrsl time, opened their 
minds to Islam; they do nol see that these men are poor 
imitations of the great of the past. They do not bring 
anything new' that the illustrious Muslims of the past have 
not already brought; nor do they darily Islarn better to the 
clouded yision than the immensely superior darilication 
accomplished by tlie masters of the past. Yet, it is such as 
they who have been most vociferous and vehement in dis- 
paraging and denouncing the past and its great the 
learned scholars and thinkers and jurists and men of spiri- 
tual discernment. Their conception of the past has been 
inlhienced by Western ideas on human evolution and 
historical development and secular science. These ideas 
are the second serious instance — the rirst being those of 
tlie Falasifah whom al-Ghazah vanquished—of the smugg- 
ling of Western concepts alien to Islam into the Muslim 
mind. But the Falasifah at least understood Western 
thought better ihan they, and although these Modernists 
and Relbrmers were cautious in attempting to islamize the 
ideas they brought in, their ideas pose a great danger to 
the Muslim’s loyalty to Islain because they were not ideas 
that could be truly islamked. They opened the doors to 
secularism without knowing it, for it did not take long for 
their followers to develop their ideas to secular propor- 
tions. The great Muslims of the past were not really their 
intellectual ideals; people like Rousseau, Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer were more properly their intellectual ideals. Islam 
in reality did not seem to be the principle of their thought; 
they attempted to fit Islam to their ideals. Though they 
claim to be Muslims, their loyalty is to their country, which 
loyalty seems to be levelled lo the sarne plane as that due to 
Islam. Because they were never really intellectually and 
spiritually profound, they preoccupied themsehes instead 
with sociology and politics. Their experience of the decline 
of Muslim rule and the disintegration of Muslim ernpires 
made thern take notice of Ibn Klraldim and ihey concen- 
trated their elTorts on the concept of utrimuh and of the 
state in Islam. They naturaily negleci to lay as much stress 
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on the coacepi of the indivitlual and the role the indivi- : 

dual plays in realizing and establishing the ummah and the ? 

Islamic state. Now it is true that the ummah and the Islamic j 

state are paramount in Islam, but so is the individual j 

Muslim, fbr how can the ummah and the Islamic state be | 

developed and established if individually Muslims have J 

become conhtsed and ignorant about Isl^ and its world j 

view and are no longer goud Muslims? When they say that 

the decline of the Muslims was caused by corrupt leader- 

ship, their identihcation of cause with corrupt leadership is J 

not quite correct. If we ask ourseIves what is it that is i 

corrupt about their leadership we will recognize at once | 

that it is their knowledge that is corrupt which renders their 

leadership corrupt. Corrupt leadership is the effect, and 

not the cause; and it is the effect of confusion and error in 

knowledge of Islam and its worldview. If we accept this, j 

then it ought to be clear that the root of the problem is no I 

longer to be seen as grounded in the umrnah and the state. I 

The idenuhcation of cause with the corruption of knowl- 

edge as here stiggested, and not with that of leadership as j 

they suggest, signihcantly shifts the ground wherein lies the | 

root of the problem to that of knowledge, and knowledge | 

is inherent in man as indioidual, and not in society and state 

and urnmah. So, as a rnatter of correct strategy in our times and I 

under the present circumstances, it is important to stress 

the individual in seeking a just solution to our problem j 

rather dian the society and the state. Suessing the indivi- 

dual implies, as a precondiuon for our ideas to be equipped 

sufficiendy to enable us to grasp and present a soludon to 

the problem, knowledge about die intelligence, virtue, and 

the spirit, and about uldmate desdny and purpose; for 

intelligence, virtue, and the spirit are elenients inherent in 

the indhidual, and such knowledge is to be gained not 

from Western notions of psychology, which are irrelevant 

to us, but from Islamic uadidon exponnded and inten j 

preted by our masters of the past, the men of spiritual I 

discernment. Only in this way can we conceptualize and 

then realize an educadonal system within the Quranic 
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framework and based upon Islainic loundations that would 
educate generations of Muslims to come to become good 
Musliins; Muslims no longer conlused, but knowing and 
pracdcing and ready to realize and establish the Islamic 
state and to enact their proper role as a single, vigorous 
urnrnah. Otherwise — if the preoccupation is only with the 
ummah and the state—elTorts to realize our purpose will be 
doomed to failure such as we have experienced; and our 
enemies and the ignorant intent upon confounding us will 
say, as they have said and are saying, that Islam is no longer 
‘relevant’ today, and that the Islamic state is merely an 
ideal that cannot be established and pracdsed in fact. The 
stressing of society and die state opens the door to 
secularism and secular ideology and secular education. 
Now, we already possess an abundant store of knowledge 
about the intelligence, virtue and the spirit, and of 
teachers in the masters of the past who were men possessed 
of intellectual and spiritual discernment and virtue; all 
these — the knowledge and the nien — of a tiniversal qua- 
lity and character, so that what they brought forth is valid 
for man for all time, since the Sources whence such know- 
ledge comes, and the deep draughts stich men drew, are of 
a tiniversal natnre so unique in its transcending of history 
and the forces of change that they are always new, alw'ays 
‘modern’. lf the modernist ‘reforniers’ really knew, they 
would at least have benehtted from them. But such know- 
ledge and such nien were precisely the ones they ignored, 
in spite of the fact that the Sources referred to are the Holy 
Qur’an and the Sunnah. Instead, they disparaged stich 
men and looked for laults and condenined the men 
because of their faults, notwithstanding their merits being 
greater dian their faults. Adab consists in the discernment 
of the merits, not of the faults; for the raerits determiiie 
their place in the hierarchical order. 

There is not much fundamental difference in basic ideas 
and in issues formulated and in character and quality bet- 
ween the modernist ‘reformers’ and their counterpart the 
traditionalist ‘reformers’ of our times, for they all derive 
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iheir example tiom the same line of critics among the 
'ulamd’of less authoritative worth who in eatiier times pre- 
occupied themselves with denigrating their greater con- 
temporaries and predecessors. All are prone to levelling 
everyone to the same level of equality, notwithstanding the 
fact that even in God’s Sight we are not all the same and 
equal. Indeed, we are all the same in point of being crea- 
tures of God, in point of being human beings, cast in Aesh 
and blood. But our spirits, our souls, though derived from 
that One Spirit, and though essentially the same are, in 
point of power and magnitude, not the same, not equal. We 
are like so many candles of varying lengths and shapes and 
hues and sizes; the tallow they are made from is essentially 
the same and the light they burn is essentially the same, 
but the greatness of the Aame, the light each sheds is not 
the same in power and magnitude. And we judge the value 
of the candle by the light it shedsjust as we Judge a man by 
those qualities by which he is not the sanie, but excels 
another sttch as by intelligence, virtue, and spiritual dis- 
cernment. So it is neither correct nor ti iie to regard such a 
man as merely a man of tlesh and blood like ajiy other, for 
he is not like any other in that his intelligence, virtue, and 
spirittial discernment uanscend the limitations of his ilesh 
and blood, and his greatness of spirit manifests his excel- 
lence over others. Adab is the recognition and acknow- 
ledgement of stich lights in man; and acknowledgement 
entails an attitude expressing true reverence, love, respect, 
humilit)' — it entails knowing one’s proper place in rela- 
tion to him who sheds such light. But these traditionalist 
‘retormers’, in spite of the fact that they are men of far 
lesser lights than the luminaries of the past, whose lights in 
fact vanish when set against their brilliance, who all too 
willingly play at ‘reforming’ to a conhised audience unable 
to assess truly the quality of the ‘reforni’ other than by its 
owai inadequate criteria of estimation, all too frequently be- 
come puffed up with their own self-importance. They are 
like a signpost on the Way to the Truth that instead of 
pointing the traveller along the Way to other earlier, clear- 
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er signposts nearer the Truth, point to itself and so 
confuse. They and their followers, who have become insen- 
sibly more arrogant than the leaders, have done something 
which no group or school in earlier times ever contem- 
plated doing; and that is to popularize the idea that the 
Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peace, is no more than a 
man like any other inan. They do this by constandy under- 
lining the dyat in tlie Holy Qur’an where God, Glorious 
and Exalted, commands the Holy Prophet, Peace be upon 
him, to say that he is ‘but a man like you all’.“'“ Their 
underlining of the dyat and incessant quoting of it is to 
remind us of the fact that Muhammad, who may God bless 
and give Peace, is not an angel or a god or God incarnate, 
but a man and a mortal. Why should they do this? — have 
w'e all become unbelievers that they shoiild direct iis to 
reAect upon that fact? They must know that the dyat they 
glibly quote as if discovered for the first time is meant 
actually to be directed towards unbelieuers. Other dydt occur in 
the Holy Qur’an where the other Prophets, upon whom be 
Peace, are also commanded to say the same thing, and all 
of them are directed towards unbelievers.“’^ Believers 
already know that Prophets are men, and already belieoe in 
them and in what they brought, so that there is no need to 
tell believers that Prophets all are men. Indeed, that is why 
believers belieue. They must see that to believers God, 
Glorious and Most Exalted, tells them that the Holy 
Prophet, upon whom be Peace, is the Seal of the Prophets; 
the Universal and Einal Messenger of god to mankind; the 
Lamp spreading Light; God’s Mercy to all creatures; 
exalted in character and nature as the standard for man- 
kind; the Examplar par excellence — and many more."'’ God 


\mAl-Kahf(\S)-. 110. 

109 See for example, al-An'dm (6): 91; IbrdHim (14): 10-11; Baui 
/ATa?/(17); 93-94; at-Kahf (18); 110; al-Anbiya (21); 3; al- 
Mu’minun (23); 24, 33; al-Shu‘ard’ (26); 153 Yd Sin (36); 15; 
Hd Mim (41); 6; Al-Qaniar (54); 24; al-Taghdbun (64); 6. 

110 See the reterences in notes 87-98 above. 
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has established in our hearts recognition and acknow- 
ledgement of his superiority and excellence over all other 
men; and it is these supreme qualities of the Holy Prophet, 
upon whom be Peace, that must be stressed to the Muslim 
audience of all ages. They may say that in our age of aber- 
rations and excesses in belief and faith, an age in which 
dtey think that Muslims are on the verge of unbelief, it is 
proper and timely to emphasize the human and mortal 
nature of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peace. We 
answer that even if what they allege and think is true, and 
even if there is genuine good intention in what they do, 
they still fail to see that the general confusion of the 
Muslims has not been and is not caused by any confusion 
on the part of the Muslims as to tlie nature and personality 
and mission of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peace. 
Confusion in behef and faith among the Muslims has no- 
thing to do with and does not revolve around any issue 
relating to the Holy Prophet’s humanity and created 
nature. The cause lies not in confusion about the created 
nature of the Holy Prophet, but in ignorance of tawlud and 
the fundamental articles of faith and other related 
essenuals of belief which are all comprised in that category 
of knowledge which we have designated as fardu‘ayn; and 
this means that the cause is part of the general cause which 
we have in this chapter called confusion and error in know- 
ledge. The basic problem, therefore, is that of education— 
the lack of proper and adequate Islamic education — for 
such education, righdy systematized, would assuredly pre- 
vent die occurrence of general confusion leading to aber- 
rations and excesses in belief and in practice. The rise of 
false leaders in all spheres of life which follows from loss of 
adab aiid confusion and error in knowledge respectively 
means in this particular case the rise of false ‘ulamd ’ who 
restrict knowledge {al-‘ilm) to the domain of jurisprudence 
{fiqh). They are not worthy followers of the mujtahidun; the 
great Imams who throngh their indhidual efforts of 
sublime reseai ch established the Schools of Law and Juris- 
prudence in Islam. They are not men of keen intelligence 


and profound insight, nor are they men of integrity in 
keeping the trust of right spiritual leadership, Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Holy Qur’an repeatedly con- 
demns it, they delight in endless controversy, disputations 
and polemics which succeed only in making mountains out 
of Jurisprudential molehills in whose blind paths the gene- 
rality of Muslims are left guideless and bewildered. Their 
misguidance leads to the emphasis on dilTerences between 
the various madhdhib and to obstinate adherence to trivia- 
lities within them, which in turn gradually incite the 
modernist and traditionalist ‘reformers’ and their lollowers 
to attack falsely the mujtahiduri, thereby undermining legi- 
tiinate authority, and to discredit the concept and validity 
of the madhhab in Islamic life. The false ‘ulamd’ are not 
able to develop the interpretauons of the rnujtahidun along 
their proper courses within the clear guidelines, and their 
incessant elaboraUon of trivialities leads to the neglect oi 
the real problem of educauon. They are content at leaving 
the Muslims’ basic education in /ardw ‘ayn knowledge at the 
infantile level while they allow the development of fardu 
kifdyah knowledge to increase tremendously. In this way the 
amount of secular knowledge increases and develops in the 
Muslim’s life out of proportion to the religious, so that the 
Muslim spends most of his adult life knowing more aboul 
the woiTd and less about religion. Thus we have weak 
Muslims and weak and dangerous leaders whose coinpre- 
hension and knowledge of Islam is stunted at the level ol 
immaturity; and because of this Islam itseh is erroneously 
made to appear as if ‘undeveloped’ or ‘inisdeveloped’ or 
left to ‘stagnate’. The increase in fardu kifdyah knowledge 
and preoccupation in emphasizing its role in lile without 
due emphasis on its acquisition being organi/ed in propor- 
tionate balance with that of the jardu ‘ayn at all levels of 
education naturally directs the attention solely to the 
problems of state and society, for the state and the society 
are the u ue referents in respect of the fardu kifdyuh. The 
preoccupation in our age with the Islamic state and the 
uminah is succinct indication of the preponderant estima- 
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lion accorded to the acquisition of jardu kijdyah knowl- 
edge. In this respect, too, the social, political, and legal 
sciences in that category of knowledge has been demand- 
ing — and receiving — undue attention and ascendancy 
over the other category in our estimation and oiir con- 
sciousness. It is easy to see why, under these circumstances, 
the trend of affairs in Muslim life leads to the ‘sociali- 
zation’ of Islam; and the levelling of the Holy Prophet, 
upon whom be Peace, to the same level as the masses is but 
a logical consequence of that ‘socialization’. Together with 
‘socialization’, rationalism—the kind understood in the > 

West, diat is, as derived from the concept ratio, not the 
kind we mean as derived from the Quranic ' aql — is advo- 
cated by tlie ‘modernists’ who emulate the example of ' 

their predecessors at the turn of the century. They futilely 
attempt to 'rationalke’ Yerses of the Holy Qur’an tltey find 
convenient to their purpose in line with the theories and ; 

Iindings of modern science. Their habit, however, is to | 

remain silent on many of the other Verses which in lact 1 

cannot be so lathomed and which prove their thinking to 1 

be inadequate and confused. They likewise radonaIize all I 

episodes in the life of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be | 

Peace, and present tliem in a ‘despiritualized’ version. By | 

ineptly treating the nature of revelauon as if it were a | 

‘riattirar phenomenon, and the Holy Qur’an as if it were S 

created and on the sanie level as other books; by presump- 
tuously ‘despiritualizing’ the life and person of the Holy 
Prophet, upon whom be Peace, they prepare the ground 
for a ‘secularized’ Islam. They draw inspiradon about ideas 
on state and society and man not so much from Islam and 
Islamic sources as from Western European sources about 
liberty, equalit)', and iraternity; about the social contract 
and the doctrine of human rights and humanisdc indivi- 
dualism. The successes of socialism in the West in recent 
times have blindly encouraged their thinking in idendlying 
socialism with Islam — at least as a polidcal theory and 
social order—as if tlte choice of life-style open to Muslims 
lies solely between capitalism and socialism! They do not 
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see that Islam is neither the one nor the other. If they had 
so seen, then they ought to have thought out their ideas 
about state and society and man based on their own 
intellectual and original efforts grotmded upon Islam and 
the Islamic sotirces in the manner of the mujtahidun ol old. 
But they are intellectually lazy, or inadequate, or incapable 
of original ijtihdd, and preler instead to let Western 
thinkers think and realize the ideas for them to appro- 
priate conveniently and islamicize in slip-shod fashion. 
They do this not only at the theoretical level in the socio- 
polidcal and socio-economic spheres of life, but at the 
pracdcal level as well, in which the educational, economic, 
hnancial, legal and other aspects of societal life are being 
likewise involved. They are, curiously enough, dte very 
ones who clamour for ijtihdd while in fact not even one tul- 
fills the conditions for being a mujtahidl Tbe ‘tradi- 
tionalists’, although not necessarily in agreement with the 
‘modernists’ in all respects in what they think and say and 
advocate, are nevertheless inlluenced by them and are 
infected by the same disease of socializing and despiritual- 
izing Islam and levelling all Muslims. They are, unwittingly 
perhaps, aiding the process of ‘secularizing’ Islam in 
attempting to suppress its intellectual and spiritual 
elements. They and the ‘modernists’ erroneously blame 
lasawwuj in pardctilar as the cause of the degeneration oi 
Muslims. In reality, however, they possess neither the intel- 
lectual capacity nor spiritual vision to understand tasawwu/, 
and what they do not understand they condemn. They say 
ignorantly that tasawwuj is alien to Islam, and that no 
matter how one looks at it tasawwu/ contains germs of 
decline and degeneration. They are blind to the fact that 
tasawwu/ is an integral part if Islam; that just as all reality 
and truth has an outer and inner aspect to it so is tasaioiruj 
tlie inner dimension of Islam; its sincere and correct prac- 
tice is none other than the intensification of the shan‘ah 
npon one’s self; it is the expression of ihsdn in the ‘abd; it is 
‘ibddah fortified and enlightened by intellectual discern- 
ment leading to spiritual apprehension of realities; it is the 
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practice of ihe shan‘ah at the station of iksdn; it is estab- 
lished upon certainty as it is based upon Ukmah and 
al-ladunniyy — wisdoni and spiritual knowledge which God 
grants to whoinsoever he pleases of the elect among His 
servants. It is also knowledge that enables the possessor to 
recognize and acknowledge the hierarchical order {mardtib) 
of reality and truth, and so it is the fount of true adab. Its 
technical vocabulary is derived from its chief Source, the 
Holy Qur’an, and its interpretation and practice is 
grounded upon the Sunnah. Its exponents are the saints, 
the auiliya, the Priends of God. To say as they do that 
tasaunuuj contains germs of decline and degeneration is to 
imply that its Sources and vital principles, the Holy Qur’^ 
and the Sunnah, are the repository of those very germs! 
The germs of decline and degeneration are contained not 
in tasawwuj its sublime Sources, but in the ignorant 
who misunderstands, misapplies and commits malpractices 
leading to all sorts of aberrations and excesses. If they who 
condemn tasawwu/ mean by it the aberradons and excesses 
perpetrated by the ignorant, then they should say so and 
clearly distinguish the true from the false, and condemn the 
false. But just as they attack the rnujtahidun because they see 
them through the triviEilities projected by the 'ulama of 
less authoritative worth and by those who are even less so, 
in the same way they condemn tasawwufheC3iuse they see it 
through the aberrant and excessive mind of the ignorant 
who falsely claim to be its exponents. They seem to fall into 
the habit of seeing what they think is the true dirough the 
eyes of the false, and so see not the true in reality; and see- 
ing in this fashion they assume the selTstyled task of ‘puri- 
fying’ Islam from what they falsely see to be stains of 
impurity. Tasawwufus seen by them is such a stain. In their 
method they are like people who see stains on a white wall 
and who, wishing to cleanse the wall of die stains, employ 
too much detergent, and of the wrong kind withal, so that 
instead of erasing the stains only they erase part of the 
wTiteness of the wall as well and so disdgure the whole 
wall. If we cast a cursory glance at Muslim history we must 


see that tasaimruj is not the cause of Muslim decline and 
degeneradon. The loss of adab in the sense we have 
explained is the real perpetrator of decline and degenera- 
don among us. Not only have the ' ulama of less authori- 
tative worth and those who are downright false, having 
undermined the audiority of the great, neglected to 
inculcate correct knowledge of Islam and its world view in 
the Muslim mind through systemadc organization of know- 
ledge in structured educadonal formula but, to add to the 
general condtsion and ignorance that such neglect entails, 
the rulers among Mtislims have contributed signidcantly to 
the chaos. Like the false 'ularna taking delight in endless 
controversy, in disputadons and polemics and in hurling 
the accusation of unbelief against each other, the rulers 
take prime delight in endless struggle and warfare desuuc- 
dve to all. A classic example is Timur who instead of con- 
quering Riissia and China, a feat which he was well able to 
accomplish and which wotild perhaps have altered the 
course of world history for the better, turned against the 
Persians and the Turks and the Egypdans and wrought 
havoc and devastation among fellow Muslims. In the his- 
tory of the Ahl al-Tasawunif the tanqah came into existence 
in the I3th century ader many turbulent periods of Muslim 
history. The degeneration among the Ahl al-Tafiqah caine 
after the 15th century. Such degeneration is not to be 
construed as the cause, but as the effect of the decline and 
degeneration already begun in earlier centuries due to the 
loss of adab. Tasawuiuf proper has strengthened tlie belief 
and faith of Muslims in ages of tyranny and condision; il 
has inctilcated adab, and has adorned our civilizadon and 
our souls with the gift of incomparably rich and lofty spirit- 
ual literature from which we might derive the important 
bases for the education of the indhidual Muslim. The 
tasawwuf that diey blame, then, is not the tasawwuf that the 
Ahl al-Tasaumufhnovi, and it is therefore not tasawwuf, and 
the blame is not to be laid on tasawwu/. Rather it is neglect 
in developing and formuladng a systemadc educational 
programme based on Islamic principles already clarided by 
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the great interpreters of Jslam—neglect in implementing a 
coordinated, imihed system of education developed out of 
the intellectual and spiritual vision of men of discernrnent, 
in pursuit of incessant jurisprudential and political 
dissensions instead, spurred on by the emergence and 
spiead of alien doctrines which souglit to undermine tlie 
teachings of Islam from within, and which altogether aiose 
out of the confusion in knowledge of Islam and the loss of 
adab, that is the caiise of the degenerauon and decline of 
Muslims. This cause is perpetuated in our time by the 
modernist Teformers’ who derive their inspiration partly 
from the West and partly from the "ulama of less 
authoritathe worth, and by the tradiuonalist Teformers’ 
who derive their inspiration partly from the modernists 
and partly from the same line of lesser ‘ulamd'. Apart from 
their respective followers all over the Mtislim world 
rellecting their leaders in various degrees of ignorance and 
arrogance, there is now a third group which I will call the 
secular scholars and intellectuals among the Muslims. 

The secular scholars and intellectuals among the 
Muslims derive their inspiradon mainly from the West. 
Ideologically they belong to the same line of descent as the 
inodernist ‘refonners’ and their foUowers; and soine of 
them cleave to the views of the traditionalist ‘relormers’ 
and their followers. The majority of them do not possess 
the intellectual, spiritual, and linguistic prerequisites of 
Islamic knowledge and epistemology so that they are 
severed from the cognitive and methodological approaches 
to the original sources of Islain and Islamic learning. In 
this way their knowledge of Islam is at the barest minimal 
level. Because they occupy a strategic position in the midst 
of the Connnunity, and unless they drastically change their 
ways of thinking and believing, they pose a grave danger to 
the Islamic weUare of the Connnunity. Of those who siiITer 
from loss of adab, they are the most bold and insolent. The 
great ‘ ulamd' of Islam, the men of intellectual and spiritual 
discernment and virtue, the savants, saints, and sages, are 
still talking to us through their works; teaching and admo- 


I nishing and guiding us; interpreting and clarif)ing for us 

'■ the Sources of Islam, and clearing away the obstacles ahtng 

< the Path to the Truth and right conduct so that we inight 

I achieve success in this world and in the next—and yet, 

I because they no longer understand the meanings of those 

words of wisdom, the secular scholars and intellectuals 
j among us refuse to listen and pay attention, but hang 

I instead upon every word taught by their Western masters 

I in the various branches of knowledge of the sciences, 

I pardcularly in that branch known as the human sciences. 

I They are like sons who while their good and wise lathers 

I are seriously talking to them, stop their ears in heedless- 

! ness, and yet eagerly lend their ears to the words of 

I strangers. They have no adab, for they do not recognize 

I and acknowledge the legitimate authorities in the true 

} hierarchical order, and they demonstrate by example and 

I teach and advocate confusion and error. Their chief error 

I is the levelling of the categories of knowledge in Islam, that 

{ is, the fardu ‘ayn and the /ardu kijayah, so that there is now 

} confusion as to which is which, in that the nature of 

} fardu'ayn knowledge and its method of approach is 

I conltised with that of the fardu kijayah. In this way they 

I emulate the ways of thinking and believing of Western 

I man, and advocate such ways to their students in all 

j spheres of life. Now, the WTst does not recognize and 

acknowledge fardu ‘ayn knowledge as it does not even 
possess or know of any other category of knowledge except 
that which we have designated as fardu kijdyah. This is in 
fact the main reason why, as demonstrated in the course of 
Western intellectual history throughout the ages and ihe 
rise of secular philosophy and science in WTstern civili- 
zation, the WTstern conception of knowledge based upon 
its experience and consciousness must iinariably lead to 
I secularization. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if 

tlie secular Muslim scholars and intellectuals allow them- 
i selves and are allowed to conftise the Muslim youth in 

knowledge, the deislamization of the Muslim mind will 
continue to take effect with greater persistence and inten- 
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sity, and will follow the same kind of secularizing course in 
future generations. Large numbers among them do not 
fully understand tlie nature of Western culture and cmli- 
zation whence they draw their inspiration and toward 
which they stand agape in reyerential awe and servile 
humility portraying the attitude of the interior. They do 
not even completely grasp ihe contents and implications of 
the teachings of their alien masters, being content only to 
repeat them in vulgarized versions and so cheat the Muslim 
atidience of their u ue worth. The best specimen of this 
breed among the tribes that possess no adab is to be found 
in abundance in Malaysia and Indonesia where systematic 
deislamization has been implemented since colonial days, 
and where the momentum of secularizaUon is more 
pronounced than in other parts of the Muslim world. Here 
perhaps, in this predominandy Islamic region of Southeast 
Asia, the loss of adab due to ignorance of Islam and its 
world view, as a religion and a civiIization, is at a more 
advanced stage than elsewhere in the Muslim world parti- 
cularly among the secular Mushm scholars and intellec- 
tuals. This state of affairs is due pardy to the fact that the 
process of islamization began to take effect at a relauvely 
later date than in other Muslim regions, and that islami- 
zauon has been interrupted by the arrival of Western 
colonialism and cultural imperialism. Moreover, the bulk 
of the ‘ulamd’ are equally immersed in loss of adab, seeing 
that they are the blind followers of the modernists as well 
as the traditionalists. In deislamizing the Muslims, the 
Western administrators and colonial theorists have first 
severed the pedagogical connecUon between the Holy 
Qur’an and the local language by establishing a system of 
secular educadon where race and tradidonal culture are 
emphasized. At the higher levels linguisdcs and 
anthropology are introduced as the methodological tools 
for the study of language and culture, and Western values 
and models and orientalist scholarship and philology for 
the study of literature and history. Then, sdll being 
brought to bear upon the study of language and 


literature—which are thc ideiuilying and tonsolidaiing 
cultural elenients of islamization—and ol history and 
traditional culture, sociology and educational theory and 
psychology are signLllcantly inuoduced. These misplaced at 
the purely rational disposal of scholars and inlellecuials 
inadequately equipped with knowledge of Islam and ils 
worldview tend to reduce Islam to the level of other 
religions as if it were die proper subject of the philosophy 
and the sociology of religion, and as if it were an evolved 
and developed expression of primiiive religion. .And all 
these and other helds of knowledge in the humaii sciences, 
including those philosophical elements in the theoretical 
aspects of the natural, physical and biological sciences, 
instilled into the marginal minds of the secular Muslim 
scholars and intellectuals are such that their knowledge so 
conceived is productive not only of potential and 
dieoretical conhision, but also of actual and practical error 
as well. Through the unbalanced assimiladon and impar- 
ting of such knowledge without any islamizing science and 
judgement being brought to bear upon its every proposi- 
tion, and the active participation in its lormulation and 
dissemination by die secular scholars and intellectuals, the 
rapid propagation of loss of adab is assured and intieed 
becomes a widespread reality. These false leaders among 
Muslims are responsible for causing die romanization of 
the originally Arabic script of the language, iacilitadng 
gradual severance from its lormal, lexical and conceptual 
connections with the Sources of Islam, with their owii 
Islamic sources and with the languages of ihe other Miislim 
peoples; for causing the dearabization, westernization and 
conhision of the language and its semantic and general 
Yocabulary so that many important concepts pertaining to 
Islam and the Islainic world view have lost their transpa- 
rency and have become opaque; for causing the emer- 
gence of the Journal and the newspaper—so signilicamly 
unislamic in concept and pui pose—and of mediocre jour- 
nalists and writers of rusdc quality who all contribuie to ihe 
mudladon of the standards of literary values and expres- 
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sioo established by Islam; for caiising ihe widespread 
emergence of the marginal Muslim and ihe rnarginal society | 

stranger to the ummah, and hence for causing ihe disinteg- | 

ralion of consciousness in the ummatic solidarity; for | 

causing the severance of ihe Muslim past trom the con- | 

sciousness of the present; for causing the establishment in | 

our midst of an educational system designed, from the j 

lowest to the highest levels, to perpetuate the secular ideo- | 

logy; for causing the rise of various fbrms of chauvinism and ? 

socialism; fbr reviving the Jahili spirit of advocating a return 
to preislamic values and cultural tradition—and many more 
which for obvious reasons it is not necessary to detail here. 

And the same is true, in varying degrees of absence of adab 

and in respect of their character traits, their quality, tlieir i 

contagious contribution to error and coniusion in know- | 

ledge of Islam and its worldview and their propagation of 

lalse knowledge, of other siich scholars and intellectuals 

among the Muslims wherever they might be in the Muslim 

world and whether in the Arabic .speaking regions or not. 

They all have become conscious or unconscious agents of 
Weslern culture and civilizalion, and in this capacity they 
represent what we have earlier identitied as the external 
sources and causes of our dilemma. But their existence j 

amongst us as part of the Community creates fbr us the | 

siluation whereby what was once regarded as ‘e^ternal’ has | 

now moved in methodically and systematically to become | 

internal. In their present condition, they pose as the | 

external menace which has become a grave internal prob- 1 

lem, tbr intellectually, as it were, the ddr al-kirb has j 

advanced into the ddr al-isldm; they have become the | 

enemy within, and—unlike the kinds known to the | 

Muslims of the past—ihey are not hidden nor any longer | 

lurking underground, but have surfaced in multitudes into | 

the full light of awareness, advertising diemselves openly 
and conspicuously and exhibiting their learned conlusion 
and arrogant individualism so publicly that it is no longer j 

possible to ignore ihem. The epistemological weapons they 
use lo bring about ihe deislamization of the Muslim miitd 


are invariably the same, and these are — apart from ihe 
underlying principles of secular philosophy and science 
that produced and nurtured them — anthropology, 
sociology, linguistics, psychology and the principles and 
methods of education. If the underlying principles and 
methods of these sciences are not made subject to some 
kind of islamizing forniula whereby they would be 
rendered harmless, dien, as they are, ihey would continue 
to be hannful to the Islamic welfare of the Community. 

Loss of adab, then, not only implies loss of knowledge; it 
ineans also loss of the capacity and ability to recognize and 
acknowledge true leaders.'" If all are levelled to the level of 
the masses, the ‘awdmm, how can true leaders stand out 
above the rest? If true leaders are denied their righttul 
place above those they lead, how can they be recognized 
and acknowledged by the led? And true leaders niust not 
be confused with the false, fbr how can nightingales, put in 
the same cage as crows, sing? To put true leaders in lolty 
stations in our estimation and to put ourselves below them 
and to revere, to love, to respect, to aftirin their veracily 
and contirm in our actions their wise counsels and learned 
teachings in humility is not to worship them, as the narrow- 
minded among the modernist and traditionalist 
‘retbrmers’ erroneously think. Were the Angels 
worshipping Adam, upon whom be Peace, when they 
prostrated themselves betbre hirn? Indeed, they were 
obeying God, Glorious and Exalted, and recognizing and 
acknowledging the superior knowledge bestowed upon the 
first man by his Creator — they not only saw the clay he is 
made troni, but they recognized and acknowledged even 
more so the spirit that God breathed into him. It was Iblis 
who saw only the clay and refused to recognize and 
acknowledge Adam’s superior nature, and disdained to 


111 This, then is ihe reason why Muslims today often raise the 
question as posed on p. 109 above; it is only at this stage ihai 
the answer to thai question can be dearly understood and 
appreciated. 
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proslraie beloie liiiii iii spite of ihe Diviiie Conituand. 
Recogniiioii and acknowledgenient of excellence in 
anotlier does not niean to regard the other as a rabb and to 
assume an attitude of the "abd towards that other; it is no 
other than to recognize and acknowledge God’s 
Knowledge aud Will and Power and Just Purpose, His 
Bounty, Charity and Love in bestowing excellence in one 
over the other, so that that one inight share it with others. 
But only those others who recognize and acknowledge 
derive beneht from it, not those who do not. 

1 have in this chapter brieily sumniarized the various 
sources and natures of the problems that create our pre- 
sent general dilernma, and have identihed and isolated the 
main, over-riding crisis so that we might understand and 
know its cause and be able to take the right steps in 
preparing a real and all-curing remedy. 

We must see that the three main groups that perpetuate 
loss of adab in our times, and that not only perpetuate, but 
also consolidate its paralyzing influence and intensify its 
odious spread among the generations of contemporary 
Muslims, are not in reality our trtie leaders. Without know- 
ing any of diem, and without being in any way guided by 
them, we can still know about Islam and its world view froni 
the great 'ulamd of the past who are the real interpreters of 
the Sotirces of stich knowledge. Conversely, widiout know- 
ing the trtie teachers of the past and without being guided 
by them, it is almost impossible to arrive at the correct 
understanding aiid knowiedge of Islam and its world view. 
It were as if the false leaders of our times have been fash- 
ioned in the motild of the craity Master Magician in the 
guise of new lanips meant to be traded for the old. They 
indeed claim to be the new lamps; and we must not fall 
into the error of the ignorant wife of Aladdin, trading die 
old for the new, unaware of the priceless value and 
wonderhil cjtiality of the old far surpassiiig all of the new 
ptit together. The thinking and niethods aiid exaniple 
adopted by these lalse leaders and their Ibllowers, com- 
pounded of a mixture of truth and falsehood and right aiid 


wrong which are the ingredients of coniusiuii, [Jiopagaied 
and advocated at a time when Mtislims are alrcady con- 
lused and desperate and in no balanced state of niind and 
spirit to absorb more conhision, have elTected aniong the 
generality who are iniluenced by theni a warped under- 
standing of Islam and a clouded yision of its interpretation 
of the world and of reality and trtilli. The effect of their 
teachings among the generality of Muslims, jiarticularly the 
younger generation who are experiencing the elTects ol 
westernization, is the tendency towards a releritless aiid 
erroneons attitude of levelling by which they Jndge all 
things. Their words and actions betray their mental and 
attitudinal condition of leyelling in which they imply and 
even understand the Holy Qur’aii to be on the sanie le\el 
as other books; Islam to be on the sanie level as other 
religions; the Holy Prophet, upon whom be Peace, to be on 
the same level as other Prophets, Peace be tipon them all, 
who all are regarded as being on die same level as ordinary 
men; tlie knowledge to be on the same level as other 
sciences; true leaders to be on the same level as false ones, 
and the greater to be on the same level as the lesser; ihe 
life of the world to be on the same level of irnportance as 
that of the hereafter. It is this levelling of all instilled into 
the understanding of the masses widiout dtie considei ation 
given to the quality of that understahding, and without due 
elaboration as to the distincUons that naturally exist in the 
hierarchical order of creadon, especially in the human 
order, that is productive of the ‘socializadon’ of Islam. The 
despiritualizadou of man, starting from the Holy Prophet 
himseLT—the despiritualization that niust iiecessmily take 
place as a precondition to the levelling process—tends to 
involve Islam absurdly in a kind of secularization. These 
groups of false leaders, who are not even sure as lo what 
diey aie supposed to do, and are equally groping for sohi- 
dons to general problems we encounter today—solutions 
hasdly conceived in piecemeal fashion, of tentative validity 
and dubious soundness—have indeed misrepresented the 
achievements of the truly great ‘ ularnd of the past: the 
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mujlahidun, the men of piety and virtue and of intellectual 
and spiritual excellence, in connecdon with their inter- 
pretadon of Islam and its world view. Inclined as they are to 
see only small matters and not great ones in their esti- 
mation of superiors, they have not understood those men 
completely and have misrepresented them in caricature 
before iis. Our task ahead is to represent the true leaders 
of the past in u uer light, to exercise jusdce in our esdmadon 
of them from whom our predecessors derived guidance and 
knowledge. We must reexamine the misrepresentations, 
referring every detail to the original sources they allegedly 
claiin to represent; we must scrutinize their premises, their 
deductions and conclusions, and retrace the paths of their 
logic to see how far they have been correct or have been 
led astray by their own process of inadequate thinking; we 
must ourseIves know the originals and understand them in 
their correct perspecdves. It is our duty to diligently study 
the thoiights of the true leaders of the part, who were all 
recognized and acknowledged by a grateful Community; 
who all served Islam and the Muslims with signal merit, 
recognized and acknowledged by a knowing Community of 
contemporaries without their true characters and qualides 
having to be fabricated and ‘built up’ long after they were 
gone, as so often happens in our age of falsehood and 
confusion. We must learn from the great of the past their 
knowledge and wisdom. This does not mean that we 
ourselves cannot contribute any furdier knowledge that 
can be contributed, but it does mean that we must first 
draw our strength the inspiration from their wisdom and 
knowledge, and that when we do begin to contribute ours, 
we must recognize and acknowledge theni as our teachers, 
and not disparage and denounce, for ijtihdd can be 
exercised without having to undermine legidmate atitho- 
rity. They are like torches that light the way along difficult 
paths; when we have such torches to light our way, of what 
use are mere candles? 


V 


THE DEWESTERNIZATION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

Introduction 

Many challenges have arisen in the midst of man’s 
confusion throughout the ages, but none perhaps more 
serious and destructive to man than today’s challenge 
posed by Western civilization. I venture to maintain that 
the greatest challenge that has surrepddously arisen in our 
age is the challenge of knowledge, indeed, not as against 
ignorance; but knowledge as conceived and disseminated 
throughout the world by Western civilization; knowledge 
whose nature has become problematic because it has lost 
its true purpose due to being unjustly conceived, and has 
thus brought about chaos in man’s life instead of, and 
rather than, peace and justice; knowledge which pretends 
to be real but which is producdve of confusion and 
scepticism, which has elevated doubt and conjecture to the 
‘scientidc’ rank in methodology and which regards doubt 
as an eminendy valid epistemological tool in the pursiiit of 
truth; knowledge which has, for die first time in history, 
brought chaos to the Three Kingdoms of Nature; the 
animal, vegetal and mineral. It seems to me important to 
emphasize that knowledge is not neutral, and can indeed 
be infused with a nature and contenl which masqtierades 
as knowledge. Yei it is in fact, taken as a whole, not true 
knowledge, but its interpretation through die prism, as it 
were, the world\iew, the intellectual \ision and psycho- 
logical perception of the civilization diat now plays the key 
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role in iis tormulalion and disseniinaLion. What is tormii- 
lated and disseminated is knowledge infused with the 
character and personality of that civilization — knowledge 
presented and comeyed as knowledge iri that guise so 
subdy fused together with the real so that others take it 
unawares in toto to be the real kitowledge per se. Wliat is the 
character and personality, the essence and spirit of Western 
civilization that has so transformed both itself and the 
world, bringing all who accept its interpretauon of 
knowledge to a state of chaos leading to the brink of 
disaster? By ‘Western civilizauon’ I mean the civilization 
that has evolved out of the historical fusion of cultures, 
philosophies, values and aspiradons of ancient Greece and 
Rome; their amalgamadon with Judaism and Chrisdanity, 
and their turther development and forniadon by the Ladn, 
Gennanic, Celtic and Nordic peoples. Froin ancient Greece 
is derived the philosophical and epistemological eleinents 
and the foundations of educadon and of ethics and 
aesthetics; from Rome the elements of law and statecraft 
and goverument; froin Judaism and Christianity the 
elements of religious faith; and from the Latin, Germanic, 
Celtic and Nordic peoples their independent and nadonal 
spirit and traditional values, and the development and 
advancement of the iiatural and physical sciences and 
technology which they, together with the Slavic peoples, 
have pushed to such pinnacles of power. Islam too has 
made very signidcant conuibutions to Western civilization 
in the sphere of knowledge and in the inculcation of the 
rational and scientilic spirit, but the knowledge and the 
rational and sciendLic spirit have been recast and 
remoulded to fit the crucible of Western culture so that 
they have become fused and amalgamated with all the 
other elements that form the character and personality of 
Western cmlizadon. But the fusion and amalgamation thus 
evolved produced a characteristic dualisin in the world view 
and values of Western culture and civilization; a dualisin 
that cannot be resolved into a harmonious unity, for it is 
ibrmed of condicdng ideas, values, cultures, beliefs, philo- 


sophies, dogmas, docuines and theologies allogetlier 
redecting an all-pervasive dualistic vision of reality and 
truth locked in despairing combat. Dualism abides in all 
aspects of Western life and philosophy: the speculative, the 
social, the political, the cultural —just as it pervades with 
equal inexorableness the Western religion. 

In formulates its vision of truth and reality not upon 
revealed knowledge and religious belief, bui rather upon 
cultural tradidon reiiiforced by strictly philosopbical 
premises based upon speculatioiis pertaining niainly to 
secular life centered upoii nian as physical entity and 
ratioiial aninial, setting great store tipoii man’s rational 
capacity aloiie to unravel the mysteries of his total envirori- 
ment and involvenient iii existence, and to conceive out of 
the results of speculations based upon such preinises his 
evoludonary ethical and nioral values to guide and order 
his life accordingly. There can be no certainty in philoso- 
phical speculations in the sense of religious certainty based 
on revealed knowledge understood and experienced in 
Islani;"^ and because of this the knowledge and values that 
project the worldview and direct the life of such a civili- 
zation are subject to constant review and change. 

The inquiring spirit of Western culture and civilizatioii 


112 See above, p. 86, reference to yaqin (certainty). The Holy 
Qur’an mentions three degrees or levels of certainiy of 
knowledge: certainty derived by inference, whether 
deducuve or inductWe: ‘ilm al-yaqin (al-Takalhur (102): 5); 
certainty derived by direct vision: ‘ayn al-yatpn (al-Takdlhur 
(102): 7); certaint) derived by direct experience liaqq al-yaqtn 
{al-Hdqqah (69): 51). These levels of certain knowledge 
pertain to tnith, whether manifest or hidden, empirical oi 
transcendental; and the certain knowledge of what is hidden 
has the same force of certainty as that of what is visible. 
These levels of certainty also pertain to that which is 
perceived by the spiritual organ of cognition, the heart {al- 
qaU)),dnd refers to knowledge as belief and faith {imdn). See 
p. 75 above. 
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origiaaled wiih diseachanlment towards religiou as that 
civilizadon understands it. Religion in the sense we mean, 
as din, has never really taken root in Western citdli^alion 
due to its excessive and misguided love of the world and 
secular life and ot man and preoccupadon with man’s 
secular destiny. Its inquiring spirit is basically generated in 
a state of doubt and inner tension; the inner tension is the 
result of the clash of contlicdng elements and opposing 
values in the sustained dualism, while the doubts maintain 
the state of inner tension. The state of inner tension in turn 
produces the insatiable desire to seek and to embark on a 
perpetual journey of discoveries. 

The quest insadable and the journey perpetual because 
doubt ever prevails, so that what is sought is never really 
found, what is discovered never really sadsCies its true 
purpose. It is like the thirsty traveller who at first sincerely 
sought the water of knowledge, but who later, having found 
it plain perhaps, proceeded to temper his cup with the salt 
of doubt so that his diirst now becomes insadable though 
he drinks incessantly, and that in thus drinking the water 
that cannot slake his thirst, he has forgotten the original 
and true purpose for which the water was sought. 

The fundamental truths of religion are regarded, in such 
a scheme of things, as mere theories, or discarded 
altogether as futile illusions. Absolute values are denied 
and relative values affirmed; noihing can be certain, except 
the certainty that nothing can be certain. The logical 
consequence of such an atdtude towards knowledge, which 
determines and is determined by the world view, is to 
negate God and the Hereafter and affirm man and his 
world. Man is deified and Deity humanized, and the world 
becomes man’s sole preoccupation so that even his own 
immortality consists in the continuadon of his species and 
his culture in this world. Wbat is called ‘change’ and 
‘development’ and ‘progress’ in all their aspects as far as 
Western civilization is concerned is the result of the 
insatiable quest and perpetual journey spurred on by doubt 
and inner tension. The context in which the notions of 
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change and development and progress is understood is 
always this-worldy, presenting a consistently materialistic 
world view that can be termed as a kind ot humanistic 
existendalism. The spirit of Western culture that describes 
itself as Promethean is like the Camusian Sisyphus who 
desperately hopes that all is well. I say desperately hapes that 
all is well because I suspect that the fact cannot be that all is 
well, for I believe that he can never really be truly happy in 
that state. The pursuit of knowledge, like the struggle to 
push the Stone froin the plains up the Mountain where at 
the top it is destined to roll down again, becomes a kind ol 
serious game, never ceasing, as if to distract the soul from 
the tragedy of unattainment. No wonder, then, that in 
Western culture tragedy is extolled as being among the 
noblest values in the drama of human existence! 

Reliance upon the powers of human reason alone to 
guide man through life; adherence to the validity of the 
dualisdc vision of reality and duth; affirmation of the 
reality of the evanescent-aspect of existence projecting a 
secular worldview; espousal of the doctrine of humanism; 
emulation of the allegedly universal reality of drama and 
tragedy in the spiritual, or transcendental, or inner life of 
man, making drama and tragedy real and dominant 
elements in human nature and existence — these elements 
altogether taken as a whole, are, in my opinion, what cons- 
dtute the substance, the spirit, the character and per- 
sonality of Western culture and civilization. It is these ele- 
ments that determine for that culture and civilization the 
moulding of its concept of knowledge and the direction of 
its purpose, dte formulation of its contents and the 
systematizadon of its dissentinadon; so that the knowledge 
that is now systematically disseminated throughout the 
world is not necessarily true knowledge, but that which is 
imbued with the character and personality of Western 
culture and civilizadon, and charged with its spirit and 
geared to its purpose. And it is these elements, then, that 
must be identified and separated and isolated from the 
body of knowledge, so that knowledge inay be distingiiished 
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Iroin what is imbued wilh ihese eleineius, for ihese ele- 
inents and what is iinbued with them do not represent 
hnowledge as such but tliey only deterniine the character- 
istic torni in whicli knowledge is conceived and evaluated 
and interpreted in accordance with the purpose aligned to 
the worlchiew of Western civilization. It follows too that 
apart from the identiflcation and separation and isolation 
of these elements from the body of knowledge, which will 
no doubt also alter the conceptual forms and values and 
interpretation of some of the contents of knowledge as it is 
now presented,"^ its very purpose and system of deploy- 
nient and dissemination in institutions of learning and in 
the domain of education must needs be altered accor- 
dingly. It inay be argued that what is suggested is but 
another, altmmhuc interpretation of knowledge imbued witli 
other conceptual forms and values aligned to another 
purpose which reAects another world view; and that this 
being so, and by the same token, what is formulated and 
disseminated as knowdedge might not necessarily reilect 
true knowiedge. This, however, remains to be seen, for the 
test of true knowledge is in man himself, in that if, through 
an alternative inlerpretation of knowledge man knows 
himseh' and his ultimate destiny,‘“ and m thus knowing he 
achieves happiiiess,“^ then that knowledge, in spite of its 
being imbued with certain elements that determine the 
characteristic form in which it is conceived and evaluated 
and interpreted in accordance widr the purpose aligned lo 
a particular world view’, is true knowledge; for such know- 
ledge has fulfllled man’s purpose for knowing.”^ 


113 Some of the contents of kiiowiedge' refen'ed to here 
pertaiiis mainly to the hunian sciences 

114 See above, pp. 75-85; 89-95. 

115 See above, pp. 74-75. 

116 for a decisKe answer to the above arguinent, see below, what 
is reierred to by note 124. 
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The nalure of man 

Man has a dual natiire, he is both sotil and body, lie is ai 
once physical being and spirit (15: 29; 23: 12-14).“' God 
taught him the names {ul-asma ) of evei ything (2: 31), By 
'the names’ we infer that it meaiis ihe knowiedge (al-'il)n) 
of everything (al-ashya’). This knowledge does not rcfer to 
knowledge of tlie essence (dhdt) or inmost ground (siri) of 
a thing (shay) such as, for example, the spirit (al-rilli), of 
which only a little knowledge is vouchsafed to man by God 
(17:85); it refers to knowiedge of accidents (sing. 'uiml) 
and attributes (sing sifah) pertaining to things seitsible and 
intelligible (mahsusdl and ma'quldt) so as to tnake known 
the relations and distinctions existing between thein and to 
clarily their natures within these contexts in order to 
discern and understand their causes, uses, and specilic 
indiyidual purpose. Man is also given knowledge about 
(ma‘rifah) God, His Absolute Oneness; that God is his true 
Lord (rabh) and time Object of Worship (ildh) (7: 172; 3: 
18). The seat of this knowledge in man, both al-'ilin aud 
ma‘rifah, is his spirit or soul (al-nafs) and his heart (al-qalb) 
and his intellect (al-‘aql). In virtue of the fact that man 
knows ( 'arafa) God in His Absolute Oneness as his ti ue 
Lord, such knowledge, and the necessary reality of the 
situation that follows from it, has bound man in a Covenaut 
(mithdq, ‘ahd) determining his purpose and attitude and 
action with respect to hiinseh' and to God (q. v. 7: 172 fol.). 
This ‘binding’ and ‘determining’ of man to a Coveiiant 
with God and to a precise nature in regard to his purpose 
and attitude and action is tlre binding and determining in 
religion (din) and iii real submission (aslumu) respectively. 
Thiis both din and aslama are mutual correlates in the 
nature of man (rei'. /itrah). Man’s purpose is to do 'ibddah to 
God (5T. 56), and his duty is obedience (td‘ah) to God, 
which conlorms with his essential nature (Jitrah) created 

117 In this chapter numerals in brackets reler to the chapters 
and verses of the Holy Qur’an; numerals preceding ilie 
colon refer to the lormer (i.e. .wah) and those that coinc 
alter to ihe latter (i.e. dyah). 
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for hiin by God {q. u 30: 30). But man is also “composed of 
forgetfulness {nisydn);” and he is called insdn basically 
precisely because, having tesdbed to himself the truth of 
the Covenant, which enjoins obedience to God’s 
Commands and Prohibitions, he /orgot {nasiya) to fulfill his 
duty and purpose {q. v. narradon from ibn ‘Abbas: 

j,^ tSi bL-ji jl—U:l 

Indeed, man is called insdn because, having covenanted 

with Him, he forgot { nasiya). 

with reference to 20: 115). Forgetfulness is the cause of 
man’s disobedience, and this blameworthy nature inclines 
him towards injustice {zulm) and ignorance {jah[){33: 72). 
But God has equipped him with the faculdes of right vision 
and apprehension, of real savouring of truth and right 
speech and communication; and has indicated to him the 
right and the wrong with respect to the course of acdon he 
should take so that he might strive to attain his bright 
destiny (90: 8-10). The choice is left to him. Moreover, God 
has equipped him with intelligence to know right froin 
wrong and truth froin llasehood; and even though his 
intelligence might confuse him, and provided he is sincere 
and true to his real nature, God, out of His Bounty and 
Mercy and Grace will — as He Wills — bestow His 
Guidance {hudd) upon him to help him attain to Uuth and 
right conduct {q. v. the supreme example of the Prophet 
Ibrahlin, upon whom be Peace!, in 6: 74-82). Man, thus 
equipped, is meant to be vicegerent {khali/ah) of God on 
earth (2: 30), and as such the weighty burden of trust 
{amdnah) is placed upon him — the uust of responsibility 
to rule according to God’s Will and Purpose and His 
Pleasure (33: 72). The amdnah implies responsibility to be 
just to it; and the ‘rule’ refers not simply to ruling in the 
socio-political sense, nor to conuolling nature in the 
scientihc sense, but more fundamentally, in its encom- 
passing of the concept nature {tabi‘ah), it refers to the 
ruling, and governing, and controlling, and maintenance 
ol man by his self. Man also has two souls {najsdn) ana- 


logous to his dual nature: the higher, rational soul {al-najs 
al-ndtiqah); and the lower, animal soul {al-nafs al- 
hayawdriiyyah). Wlien God proclaimed the reality of His 
Lordship to man it is the rational sonl diat He addressed, 
so that it is the rational soul that knows God. In order for 
man to fulfill his Covenant with God, to constantly conlirm 
and affirm the Covenant within his total self so that it is 
enacted as acdon, as work {‘amal, i. e. with relerence to 
‘ibddah) peiTormed in obedience to God’s Law {i. e. the 
shafi‘ah), the rational soul must assert its supremacy and 
exert its power and rule over the animal soul, which is 
subject to it and which must be rendered submissive by it. 
The effective power and rule excercised by the rational soul 
over the animal soul is in fact din; and the conscious sub- 
jugauon and total and willing submission of the latter to 
the former is none other dtan aslarna and isldm. Both dln 
and isldm, leading to excellence in religious conduct 
{ihsan), have to do with the freedom of the rauonal soul, 
which lieedom means the power {quwwah) and capacity 
(wus‘) to do jusdce to itself; and this in turn refers to excer- 
cise of its rule and supremacy and guidance and mainte- 
nace over the animal soul and body. The power and 
capacity to do justice to itself alludes to its conslant 
affirmadon and fulfillment of the Covenant it has sealed 
with God. Justice in Islam is not what refers to a state of 
affairs which can operate only within a two-person-relation 
or a dual-party-relation situadon, such as: between one man 
and aiiother; or between the society and the state; or 
betv\'een the king and his subjects. The man of Islam, the 
true Muslim, the khaUfatu'Lldh, is not botind by the social 
contract, nor does he espouse the doctrine of the Social 
Contract. Indeed, though he lives and works wathin the 
bounds of social polity and authority and conuibutes his 
share towards the social good, and though he behaves as if 
a social contract were in force, his is, nevertheless, an indi- 
vidual contract rellecdng the Covenant his soul has sealed 
with God; for the Covenant is in reality made for each and 
eirery indiuidual soul. The purpose and end of ethics in 
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Islaui is ulliiiiately lor the individual; what the man of Islam 
does here he does iu the way he believes to be good only 
because God and His Messenger say so and he triists that 
his actions will liiid favour with God.‘'“ 

We have described most cursorily the bare essentials 
relating to ihe nature of man, saying that he is, as it were, a 
‘double associate’: possessed of a diial nature of soul and 
body, the soul rational and the body aninial; that he is at 
once spirit and physical being, and that he has indhidualit)' 
referred to as ihe self; that he has attributes reAecting those 
of his Creator. We say specilically that he has know'ledge of 
the names of thiugs, aud knowledge about God; that he has 
spiritual aud rational organs of cognition siich as die heart 
and the intellect; that he has lactilties relating to physical, 
intellectual and spiritual visiou aud experience; that he has 
the potentiality to contaiu withiu his seLT guidauce and 
wisdom, and that he has the power and capacity to do 
justice to his self. We also say that he is forgetful by nature 
and hence subject to disobedience, injustice and igno- 
rance. In him both qualities, positive and negative, contend 
for SLipremacy; but in him also is sealed the means of 
saKation in true religion and stibmission. To sum up our 
brief exposition, we now say that man in his totality is the 
locus { maluill or tnakdn) in which din occurs, and as such he 
is like a city {madinah), a state, a comopolis. In his real 
nature he is, as it were, the dweller in his selfs city, citizen 
in his own miniature kingdom. The concept of man as a 
microcosmic representation {‘diam sagliir) of the inacrm 
cosmos {al-‘dlam al-kabir) is most important in relation to 
knowledge — which is his paramount attribute responsible 


118For an elaboration of tlie concepts ofjustice and injustice in 
Islam, and their relationship to the Covenant with God, 
which must at this stage be recollected, see above, pp. 75-79. 
The same applies here to the concept in Islam that the 
Covenant is in reality not a doctrine of ‘social contract’ and 
that ‘happiness’ is knowledge which is identilied with justice. 
See above, pp.74-75. 


for the effective establishment of the just order in his self, 
his being and existence — and to the organization 
instruction, inculcation and dissemination of knowledge in 
his education, speciTically with reference to the university, 
as will be presently oudined. 

The nature of knowledge 

There have been many expositions on the nattire of 
knowledge in Islam more than in any other religion, 
culture, and civilizadon, and this is no doubt due to the 
preeminent posidon and paramount role accorded to al- 
‘ilm by God in the Holy Qur’an, These exposidons, though 
apparently varying in substance, encompass the nature of 
knowledge in its totality. There have been distinctions made 
between God’s Knowledge and the knowledge of man 
about God, and religion, and the world, and diings sensible 
and intelligible; about spiritual knowledge and wisdom. 
Thus, for example, kitowledge has been understood to 
mean the Holy Qura.n; the Revealed Law {shan‘ah)-, the 
Sunnah; Islam; Faith {midn); Spiritual Knowledge {'ilm al- 
ladunniyy), Wisdom {hikmah), and Gnosis {ma‘rifah), also 
generally referred to as Light; Thought; Science (specidc 
‘ilm, to which the plural: ‘ulum is applied); Education. 
These expositions range from the earliest periods of Islam 
to the seventh century after the Hijrah, and they include 
works on exegeses and commentaries of the Holy Quran; 
commentaries of the Hadith by the Compilers of the various 
Sihdli; works of the Imams on law and jurisprtidence, and 
those of other foremost jurists spectdcally concerned with 
the elucidation of knowledge and discernment; books on 
knowledge written by various scholars, savants, sages and 
saints among Sunnls and ShiTs; expositions by the 
Mu‘tazilah, the Mutakallimun, the Falasifah, the Sufis and 
die ‘Ulama’ in general; lexicons and dictionaries of 
technical terminologies in tasau>wuf and philosophy and 


119For a summaiy of ihe various ideas on knowledge expressed 
by Muslim diinkers covering the above peiiods, see al- 








the arts or scieiices {al-funun) by various graiiiniarians, 
philologists, scholars and men of letters; and in anthologies 
and other works connected with education and belle-kttres."^ 
Il is generally understood that knowledge requires no 
dehnition {liadd)^-^ that the understanding of what the 
concept couched in the tenn ‘ilm means is naturally 
apprehended by man’s knowledge of knowledge, for 
knowledge is one of his most important attributes, and 
what it is is already clear to him, so that it dispenses with 
the need for an explanation describing its specihc nature. 
It is also generally accepted that knowledge can be classi- 
fied into essential elements, so that its basic classihcation, 
insofar as man is concerned, is useful, All knowledge comes 
hom God. For the purpose of classihcation for our action, 
we say that in the same manner that man is of a dual nature 
possessed of two souls, so is knowledge of two kinds: the 
one is food and life for the soul, and other is provision with 
which man might equip himself in the world in his pursuit 
of pragmatic ends. The first kind of knowledge is given by 


Tahanavvi; Kashsha/istildlidt al-funun, the article on ‘ilm. Most 
of it is derived from data contained in the al-Maiudqif of 
'Adud al Din al-^i, who made extensive use of al-.Amidi’s 
Abhar al-Afkdr. 

120There have been many attemps made by Muslim thinkers to 
defme knowledge philosophically and epistemologically, the 
best dehnition — according to al-AmicTi in his work cited in 
note 119 and also in another work; the Ihkdm fi usul al-ahkdm 
— was that made by Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi. Ibn Hazm, and also 
al-Ghazari in his Maqasid al-Faldsifah, have distinguished the 
meaning of dehniuon as being of two types, one referring to 
a descriplion of the nature of the object detined {rasm); and 
die other to a concise specihcation of the disunctive charac- 
teristic of the object dehned (hadd). We aie here, however, 
not concerned with a philosophical or epistemological defi- 
nition of knowledge, but more with its general classiticadon 
designed to be applied to a system of order and discipline in 
the educadonal system. 


God through revelation to man; and this reters to the Holy 
Qtir’an. The Holy Qur’an is the complete and linal Reve- 
lation, so that it suffices for man’s guidance and sahation; 
and there is no other knowledge — except based upon it 
and pointing to it — that can guide and save man. God, 
however, has never ceased to communicate with man, and 
otit of His Grace, Bounty and Charity He may bestow the 
favour of specihc spiritual knowledge and wisdom upon the 
elect among His servants— His Triends’ (c e. the awliya )- 
in propordon to their various degrees of ihdn {q. v. 10: 62, 
18: 65, 31: 12, 38: 20). The Holy Qtir’an is the knowledge 
par excellence. The Holy Prophet, who may God Bless and 
give Peace! — who received the Reveladon and brought to 
man the Holy Qur’an as it was revealed to him by God, who 
thus brought to man the knowledge, whose own life is the 
most excellent and perfect interpretation of the Holy 
Qur’an so that his hfe becomes for man the focus of 
emuladon and true guiding spirit — is knowledge of that 
first knowledge on accotint of his nature and mission 
ordained by God. Hence his sunnah, which is his manner of 
interpredng God’s Law {shan‘afi) in daily life and pracdce, 
is also part of that knowledge. The shan‘ah is God‘s Law 
embodied in the Holy Qur’an and manifested in word 
{qawl), model action {Ji‘il), and silent conhrmation {taqm) 
in the sunnah which includes spiritual knov\'ledge and 
wisdom. So then, the Holy Qur’an, the sunnah, the shan‘ah, 
‘ilm al-ladunniyy and hikmah are the essendal elements of 
tlie first kind of knowledge. As regards the last mentioned 
— spiritual knowledge and wisdom — man can only receive 
this through his acts of worship and devotion, his acts of 
service to God {‘ibdddt) which, depending upon God’s 
Grace and his own latent spiritual power and capacity 
created by God to receive it, the man receives by direct 
insight or spiritual savouring {dhawq) and unveiling to his 
spiritual vision {kashf). This knowledge pertains to his self 
or soul, and such knowledge {ma‘rifah) —• when 
experienced in true emulation of the shari‘ah — gives 
insight into knowledge of God, and for that reason is the 
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highest knowledge. W^e aie here alluding to knowledge at J 

the level of il^an, where ‘ibddah has reached, or rather, has 
become identilied with ina‘rifah. {q. v. 51: 56 with reference * 

to li ya‘budun which means, according to the interpretation ' 

of ibn ‘Abbas: li ya‘rifun) Since such knowledge I 

ultimately depends upon God’s Grace and because it 1 

entails deeds and works of service to God as prerequisites | 

to its possible attainment,it follows that for it to be received | 

knowledge of the prerequisites becomes necessary; and this f 

includes knowledge of the essentials of Islam {isldm — | 

imdn — ihsdn), their principles {arkdn), their meanings and <* 

purpose and correct understanding and implementadon in 
everyday life and practice: every Muslim must have 
knowledge of those prerequisites; must understand the 
basic essentials of Islam and the Unity of God, His Essence 
and Attributes {tauiiud); must have knowledge of the Holy 
Qur’an, the Prophet, upon whom be God’s Blessings and 
Peace!, his life and sunnah, and practise the knowledge thus 
based in deeds and works of service to God so that every 
man of Islam be already in the initial stage of that first 
knowledge, that he be set ready on the Straight Path that 
leads to God. His kurther progress along tlie path of highest 
virtue {ihsdn) will depend upon his own knowledge, his 
own intuitive and speculative power and capacity and 
performance and sincerity of purpose. The second kind of 
knowledge refers to knowledge of the sciences {‘ulurn), and 
is acquired through experience and observation and 
research; it is discursive and deductive and it refers to 
objects of pragmatical value. The first kind of knowledge is 
given by God to man through direct relevation, and the 
second through speculation and rational effort of enquiry 
based on his experience of the sensible and intelligible. 

The llrst refers to knowledge of objecd^e truths necessary i 

for our guidance, and the second to knowledge of sensible 1 

and intelligible data acquired {kasbi) for our use and I 


121 See above, note 76. 


understanding. From the point of view of man, both kinds 
of knowledge have to be acquired through conscious action 
( ‘amal), for there is no useful kiiowledge without aciion 
resuldng from it; and there is no wortltwhile action without 
knowledge. The first knowledge unveils the mysiery of 
Being and Existence and reveals the true relationship 
between man’s self and his Lord, and since for man such 
knowledge pertains to the ultimate ptirpose for knowing, it 
follows that knowledge of its prerequisites becomes the 
basis and essential foundadon for knowledge of the second 
kind, for knowledge of tlie latter alone, without the guiding 
spirit of the former, cannot truly lead man in his life, but 
only confuses and confounds him and enmeshes him in the 
labyrinth of endless and purposeless seeking. We also 
perceive that tliere is a limit for man even to the lirst and 
highest knowledge; whereas no limit obtains in the second 
kind, so that the possibility of perpetual wandering spurred 
on by intellectual decepdon and selLdelusion in conslant 
doubt and curiosity is always real. The indh idual man must 
limit his individual quest for knowledge of the second kind 
to his own pracdcal needs and suited to his nature and 
capacity, so that he may set both the knowledge and himseh' 
in their right places in relation to his real self and thus 
maintain a condition of justice. For this reason and in 
order to achieve jusdce as the end, Islam distinguishes the 
quest for the two kinds of knowledge, making the one for 
the attainment of knowledge of the prerequisites of the lirst 
obligatory to all Muslims {fard‘ayn), and that of the other 
obligatory to some Mtislims only {fard kifdyah), and the 
obligadon for the latter can indeed be translerred to the 
former category in the case of those who deem themselves 
duty-bound to seek it for their self-improvement. The divi- 
sion in the obligatory quest for knowledge into two cate- 
gories is itself a procedure of doing justice to knowledge 
and to man who seeks it, for all of the knowledge of the 
prerequisties of the first knowledge is good for man, 
whereas not all of the knowdedge of the second kind is good 
for him, for the man who seeks that latter knowledge, 
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which would bear considerable induence in deterinining 
his secular role and posilion as a citizen, might not 
necessarily be a good man. The concept of a ‘good man’ in 
Islam connotes not only that he inust be ‘good’ in the 
general social sense understood, but that he must also first 
be good to his self, and not be unjiist to it in the way we 
have explained, for if he were unjust to his self, how can he 
really be just to others? Thus we see that, for Islam, (a) 
knowledge includes faith and belief (imdn)-, and that (b) 
the purpose for seeking knowledge is to inculcate goodness 
or justice in man as man and indinidual sel/, and not merely 
in man as ciiizen or integral part of society: it is man’s value 
as real man, as the dweller in his self s city, as citizen in his 
own microcosmic kingdom, as spirit, that is stressed, rather 
than his value as a physical entity measured in terms of the 
pragmatic or utilitarian sense of his usefulness to state and 
society and the world. 

As the philosophical basis for the purpose and aims of 
education, and for the establishment of an integrated core- 
knowledge in dre educational system, it seems to me 
important to recollect the essential character of the Islamic 
vision of Reality.*® In the same way that the Islamic vision of 
Reality is centred on Being, so is that Being viewed in Islam 
as a Hierarchy from the highest to the lowest. Within this 
context is also seen the relationship between man and the 
universe, his position in the order of Being and his 
analogical description as a microcosm reAecting the 
Macrocosm without the reverse being the case. Knowledge 
is also ordered hierarchically, and our task at present is to 
alter the systeru of education known to us — and in some 
cases to modiij' it — so that it patterns itself after the 
Islamic system of order and discipline. 


122 The reference here is to the philosophical dsion (shuhud) of 
Reality and to the Islamic concepts of change, developinent 
and progress, which derive from the worldview of Islam. See 
above, pp. 85-88. 
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•; Dejinition and aims of educalion 

5 We have said that justice implies kuowledge, which also 

means that knowledge is prior to jusdce. We have detined 
jusdce as a harmonious condition or state of affairs 
whereby every thing or being is in its right and proper 
i place — such as the cosmos; or similarly, a state of 

- equilibrium, whether it refers to things or Imng beings. We 

I said further that with respect to man and in view of his diial 

f nature justice is a condition and situation whereby he is in 

I his right and proper place — the situadon in relation to 

S' others, and the condition in reladon to his self. Then we 

I mentioned that the knowledge of the ‘right place’ for a 

thing or a being to be is wisdom. Wisdom is a God-given 
i knowledge enabling the one in whom the knowledge 

subsists to apply die knowledge in such wise that it (i. e. the 
’ application or judgement) causes the occurrence of justice. 

Jusdce is then the existendal condition of wisdom mani- 
fested in the sensibilia and intelligibilia and in the spiritual 
■ realm in respect of the two souls of man. The external 

manilestadon of jusdce in life and society is none other 
than the occurrence within it of adab. I am using the con- 
cept (ma‘nd) of adab here in the early sense of the term, 
before the innovations of the literary geniuses. Adab in the 
original basic sense is the inoiting to a banguet. The idea ol a 
banquet implies that the host is a man of honour and prestige, 
and that many people are present; that the people who are 
present are those who in the host’s estimadon are deserv- 
ing of the honour of the inyitadon, and drey are therefore 
5 people of redned qualides and upbringing who are expected 

I to behave as bedts their stadon, in speech, conduct and 

I edquette. In the same sense that the eiijoyTnent of dne Ibod 

I in a banquet is greatly enhanced by noble and gracious 

company, and that the food be partaken of in accordance 
with the rules of redned conduct, behaviour and etiquette, 
so is knowledge to be extolled and enjoyed, and approached 
by means of conduct as befits its lofty nattire. And this is why 
we said analogically that knowledge is the food and life of 
the soul. In virtue of this, adab also means to discipline the 
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mind and soul, it is acquisition of the good qualities and 
aUributes of mind and soul; it is to perforvi the carrect as 
against the erroneous action, of right as against wrong; it is 
the preserving from disgrace. The analogy of invitation to a 
banquest to partake of hne food, and to knowledge to 
imbue the intellect and soul with sustenance from it, is 
signihcandy and profoundly expressed in a hacTith narrated 
by ibn Mas‘ud, may God be well pleased with him!; 

J -dJI U jljiJl lls jl 

Yerily this Qur’an is God’s Banquet on earth, so learn 

throughly, then, from (or of) His Banquet. 

The Lisdn al-‘Arab says that ma'dabat means mad'dt (I; 206: 
2) so that the Holy Qur’an is God’s invitadon to a spiritual 
banquet on earth, and we are exhorted to partake of it by 
means of acquiring real knowledge of it. Uldmately, real 
knowledge of it is the ‘tasting of its u-iie davour’ — and that 
is why we said earlier, with reference to the essendal 
elements of the first kind of knowledge, that man receives 
spiritual knowledge and wisdom from God by direct insight 
or spiritual savouring {dhawq), the experience of which 
almost simultaneously unveils the reality and trudi of the 
matter to his spiritual vision (kashj). He in whom adab 
inheres redects widsom; and with respect to society adab is 
the deployment of die just order within it. Adab, then, is die 
spectacle (mashhad) of justice as it is redected by wisdom; 
and it is the recognidon and acknowledgement of the 
various hierarchies (mardtib) in the order of being and 
existence and knowledge, and concomitant acdon in 
accord with the recognidon and acknowledgement. We 
have said earlier that the purpose for seeking knowledge in 
Islam is to inculcate goodness or jusdce in man as man and 
indiyidual self. The aim of education in Islam is therefore 
to produce a good man. What is meant by ‘good’ in our 
concept of ‘good man’? The fundamental element inhe- 


rent in the Islamic concept of education is the inculcation 
of adab, for it is adab m the all-inclusive sense here meant as 
encompassing the spiritual and material life of man that 
insdlls the quality of goodness diat is sought after. Education 
is precisely what the Prophet, upon whom be Peace, meant 
by adab v/hen he said: 

^.5 b ^ sl 

My Lord educated (addaba) me, and made my edu- 
cation (ta’dib) most excellent. 


123 On the definidon and a more extended elaboration of thc 
concept of adab, see chapter IV, which treats of ihe subject. 
What is here proposed.diat ‘education’ means ia’dib, in 
contradisdncuon with the generally accepied tarbiyah, is of 
paramount imporiance and must seriously be considered. 
Tarbiyah in my opinion is a coniparadvely recent tenn 
applied to denote ‘education’, Semantically, however, the 
term seems neither appropriate nor adequate in coiweying 
the concepdon of educadon, which is peculiar only to man. 
Basically tarbiyah coiweys the meaning of ‘to nurture’, ‘to 
bear’, ‘to feed, foster, nourish, to cause to increase in 
growth’, ‘to rear’, ‘to bring forth mature produce,’ ‘to do- 
mesdcate’. Its applicadon in the Arabic language is not 
resuicted to inan alone, and its semantic delds extend to 
other species: to minerals, plants and aniinals; one can refer 
to catde farming and stockbreeding, chicken farming and 
pouluy husbandry', pisciculture and plant cultivation each as 
a form of larbiyah respecdvely. Educadon is something pecu- 
liar only to man; and the activit)' invOlved and qualitative 
elements inherent Ln education are not the same as those 
involved and inherent in tarbiyah. Moreover, larbiyah basically 
also refers to the idea of possession, and it is usually die 
‘possessor’ who exercises tarbiyah on the objects of tarbiyub. 
God, the Sustainer, Nourisher, Cherisher, Lord and Posse.s- 
sor of all (al-rabb) is already ever exercising His Doininion 
over all, so diat tarbiyah is something that tnan inusi do. In 
the case of man it is usually the parents who exercise tarbiyah 
over their oIfspring. When the exercise of tarbiyah is 
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Educalion is the inslilling and inculcation of adab in nian 
— it is ta'dib.'^'^ Thus adab is precisely what applies to nian if 
he niust acquit himself successfully and well in this life and 
the Hereafter. And the dehnition of education and its aims 
and purpose are already in fact contained in the brief 
exposition of the concept of adab as here outlined. 

Islarnic system of order and discipline 

We reierred eaiiier to an Islamic systern of order and 
discipline. Islam itself is the epitome of the Divine cosmic 
order and discipline, and the man who is conscious of his 
destiny in Islam knows that in like manner he too is an 
order and discipline, in that he is like a city, a kingdom in 
miniature; for in him as in all mankind, is manifested the 
Attributes of the Creator without the ieverse being the case. 
Man knows that he is knowing, and experience of such 
knowledge tells him that he is at once being and existence; 
a unity and yet a multiplicity, subsistent and at the sanie 
time evanescent — he is on the one hand permanent, and on 
the other change. His personality from his birth till his 
death as a phenomenal being remains unchanged, even 
though his physical being is everchanging and suffers fmal 
dissolution. And this is due to the fact that his peisonality 
i efers to the permanent in hiin — his rational soul. Were it 


translei red over to the state, diere is danger that education 
becomes a secular exercise, which is happening in fact. 
Eurtherniore the end of tarbiyah is normally physical and 
material in character as it deals with physical and niaterial 
growth otily. Yet we all know' that the real essence of the 
educational process is set towards the goal pertaining to the 
intellect, which inheres only in nian. So we must select a 
precise term to denote education that fulfills the end and 
purpose of educauon, which is to produce a good inan. The 
only appropriate and adequate term is ta’dib. Error in the 
selecuon and application of terms employed for cultural, 
religious and spiritual concepts invariably leads to confusion 
in knowledge, in theoiy and in practice. 
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not for this quality of permanence, it would iiol be possible 
for knowledge to inhere in him. Thus the knowledge ol the 
first kind, which is his life and food, refers to his rational 
soul; and his education as a whole and quest for knowledge 
leading to the first kind of knowledge, insofar as his 
personality is concerned, entails the pursuit of knowlcdge 
of ihe prerequisites to that first knowledge (i. e. the 
I fard‘ayn). In view of the permanent nature of his persona- 

I lity, so is education in Islam a continuous process through- 

I out his life on earth, and it covers every aspect ol that lite. 

J From the point of view of linguistic usage, we must see that 

-i the fact that the term ‘ilm has been applied in Islam to 

encompass the totality of life — the spiritual, intellectual, 
religious, cultural, individual and social — means drat its 
character is universal, and that it is necessary to guide man 
to his sahation. No other culture and civilization has ever 
applied a single term for knowledge to encompass all activi- 
ties in man’s life. Perhaps this was why the organization, 
inculcation and dissemination of knowledge was conceived 
as a system of order and discipline pertaining to the 
kulliyyah, a concept conveying the idea of the unweisal. We 
know that from the earliest periods Islam began its 
educational system signihcantly witlr the nrosque as its 
centre; and with the mosque (jdmi) continuing to be its 
centre even — in sonre cases — till the present day, there 
developed other educational institutions such as the 
i maktat, the bayt al-hikmak, the gatherings of scholars and 

j students (majdlis); the ddr al-‘ulum, and the maddris; and in 

1 the fields of medicine, astrononiy and devotional sciences 

j there rose tlie hospitals, observatories, aird tdwiyah within 

i the Sufi fraternities. We also know that the early Western 

j universities were modelled after the Islatnic originals. Very 

little information is available to nre, however, concerning 
the original concept of the university within ihe Islaniic 
system of education, and the extent to which original 
Islamic concepts pertaining to the structure of the 
university had inAuenced tlie Western copies. But the 
1 general character and structure of the universities toda)-, 
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which are veiitable copies of Western models, still reveal 
signihcant traces of iheir Islamic origin. 

The very name for the institution which derives from 
Latin: universitalem clearly redecls the original Islamic 
kulUyyah. Then again, apart from ihe role of medicine in 
Islamic learning and its early and great inlluence in the 
West, the anatomical concept of the Jaculty, which harks 
back on quwwah which refers to a power inherent in the body of 
an organ, is most signilkant, not only — it seems to me — 
in establishing ils Islamic origin, but in demonstrating the 
fact that since the concept ‘faculty’ refers to a living being 
in whom the attribute ‘knowledge’ subsists, and that this 
knowledge is the governing principle determining his 
thought and action, the unkersity must have been con- 
ceived in emuladon of the general structure, in form, func- 
tion and purpose, of >«an. It was meant to be a microcosmic 
representation of man — indeed, of the Universal Man (al- 
insdn al-kulliyy). 

But tlie unkersit)' as it later was developed in the West 
and emulated today all over the world no longer rellects 
man. Like a man with no personality, dte modern unkersity 
has no abiding, vital centre, no permanent underlying 
principle establishing its final purpose. It still pretends to 
conteniplate the universal and even claims to possess 
faculties and departnients as if it were the body of an organ 
— but it has no brain, let alone intellect and soul, except 
only in terms of a purely administradve hincdon of 
maintenance and physical developinent. Its dvelopment is 
not guided by ayina/principle and dednite purpose, except 
by the reladve principle urging on the pursuit of 
knowledge incessantly, with no absolute end in view. It is a 
symbol that has become ambiguous — unlike the Quranic 
concept of dyah — because it points to itself (i. e. to Uie 
sciences for the sake of the sciences) instead of to what it is 
nieant to represent (i. e. to nian), and hence is producdve 
of perpetual coiilusion and even scepdcism. Because of the 
secular basis of Western culture, which is mendoned in the 
beginning, the tmiversity is geared to a secular relative 
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purpose, and hence rellects the secular stale and socieiy and 
not the unkersal man. But there never has been nor ever 
will be, except in Isldm in the person of the HoLy Prophet, upon 
whom be God’s Blessings and Peace!, the Unkersal Man 
(al-insdn al-kdmil) that can be reUected in microcosmic 
representadon as ‘unkersity’. Neither can state nor society 
be truly considered as capable of possessing an attribute 
called knowledge, for that is only possessed by the 
individual man. And even if it be argued that the niodern 
university is in fact emuladng man, yet it is the secular man 
that is portrayed; the radonal animal devoid of soul, like a 
circle with no centre. The various laculties and 
departments within them, like the various faculties and 
senses of the body, have in the modern unkersity become 
uncoordinated, each preoccupied with its ovs'n endless 
pursuits; each exercising its own ‘free will’, as it were, and 
not the coherent will of one being, for there is no‘being’ — 
all is ‘becoming’. Can one be judged sane aiid coherent 
who contemplates soine affair, and at the sanie time 
recognizes something else endrely dilferent trom what is 
being contemplated, and who says something again quite 
different altogether, who hears different sounds and sees 
yet again differenl things? The modern unkersity is the 
epitome of man in a condition of zulm, and such a 
condition is maintained by the encouragement and 
elevation and legidmizadon of doubt and conjecture as 
epistemological tools of sciendLic enquiry. The Holy 
Qur’an repeatedly repudiates such methods, branding 
them contraries of knowledge. Thus doubt (shakk), 
conjecture and guess (zann) disputation and contention 
(mird’, i. q. jddala), inclination of the mind or soul towards 
natural desire (hawd), are all generally considered 
blameworthy — the more so when applied to and 
masquerading as knowledge. We must take note ol the 
signidcance that, in the case ol Western culture and 
civilizadon, and with reference to the sociolog)' ol 
knowledge, the West has dedned knowledge in terms of ihe 
effort of science as control of nature and society. With 
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respect to inaii as an individual, to the iinprovement and 
identiiication and ele\’ation of his personality and the 
desire to learn about the Divine order of the world and 
salvation, to this most important purpose — and hence true 
nature — of knowledge the West no loirger attaches any 
signiilcance and reality. This is and has been so by virtue of 
the fact that the West acknowledges no single Reality to fix 
its vision on; no single, valid Scripture to confirm and 
affirm in life; no single human Guide whose words and 
deeds and actions and entire mode of life can serve as 
model to ernulate in life, as the Universal Man. We cannot, 
as Muslims, afford to overlook this important fact; for Islam 
embodies within itself all the three fundamentals of 
knowledge and action mentioned above, and for that 
reason alone classihes knowledge into two kinds and 
clarilies the concept of the knowledge of prerequisites 
(Jardayn) that must form the basic core of all education. 
The follovving simple diagrams will help summarize in bare 
ftgurative hamework the main subject of this chapter: 


Fig. I-.Man 
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Fig. IV: Geiierai Schenie of kiiowiedge aiid iu Classiticatioii aiiil systcui 
of order aiid dicipline 


Fig. III: The Islamic University (as microcosniic 
representation of the Unhersal Man in terms of knowlcdge 
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Nole. Wilh respect to tlie system of order and discipline spliere, ilie abosc 
Scliema descends to ihe university, which is the higiiest level (.)f Lhe 
education system. However, the same patiern as outiiiied for the unirersity 
applies to the iower leveis in gradations from the lowest to thc highest 
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Conduding Remarks and Suggestions 

In the foregoing pages, including those of chapters II, III 
and IV of the book, I have attempted to elucidate certain 
key concepts pertaiuing to the nature and purpose of know- 
ledge from the Islamic viewpoint, and to demonsuate the 
fundamental nature of their mutual interrelation and 
interdependence. These key concepts mtist form the essen- 
tial elements of the Islamic system of education. They are: 

1. The concept of religion (din); 

2. The concept of man {insdn); 

3. The concept of knowledge {'ilm and rnaR/ah); 

4. The concept ofwisdom {hikmah); 

5. The concept ofjusdce {'adl); 

6. The concept of right action {'amal as adab); 

7. The concept of the university {kulliyyah-jdmi'ah); 

In terms of practical application, the first refers to the 
puypose of seeking knowledge and involvement in the pro- 
cess of education; the second to the scope, the third to the 
content, the fourth to the criteria in reladon to the second 
and the third; the ftlth to the deployment in relation to the 
Iburth; the sixth to the rnethod in relation to the first down 
to the fifth; and the seventh to the form of implementation in 
relation to all that precedes it. 

In elucidadng the key concepts pertaining to the nature 
and purpose of knowledge, and in demonstradng the fun- 
damental nature of their mutual interrelation and inter- 
dependence, we have in this and the previous chapters 
touched briedy but signidcantly upon the origin, sU ucture, 
methods and validity of knowledge in the context of Islain. 
Indeed, the problem of knowledge is the recurrent theme 
of this book, and although we stated in a preciotis note that 
in this chapter we are concerned not so much with a 
philosophical or epistemological dednition of knowledge, 
but more with its general classidcadon designed to be 
applied to a system of order and discipline that describes 
the Islamic educational system, it nevertheless is important 
to understand what the Islamic epistemological context 
involves and implies. Since we have said that all knowledge 
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comes from God and is interpreted by the soul through its 
spiritual and physical laculdes, it follows that the most 
suitable epistemological dellnition would be that 
knowledge, with reference to God as being its origin, is the 
arrival (husul) in the soul of the meaning {nia‘nd) of a thing 
or an object of knowledge; and that with reference to the 
soul as being its interpreter, knowledge is the arrival 
{unisut)of the soul at the meaning of a thing or an object of 
knowledge. The World of Nature, as depicted in the Holy 
Qur’an, is like a Great Book; and every detail therein, 
encompassing the fardiest horizons and our very selves, is 
like a word in that Great Book that speaks to man about its 
Author. The word as it really is is a sign, a symbol; and to 
know it as it really is is to know what it stands for, what it 
symbolizes, what it means. To study the word as word, 
regarding it as if it had an independent reality of its own, is 
to miss the real point of studying it, for regarded as such it 
is no longer a sign or a symbol, as it is being made to point 
to itself, which is not what it really is. So in like manner, the 
study of Nature, of any thing, any object of knowledge in 
Creation, pursued in order to attain knowledge of it; if ihe 
expression ‘as it really is’ is taken to mean its alleged 
independent reality, essentially and existentially, or its 
perseity, as if it were something ultimate and sell-sttbsistent 
— then such study is devoid of real purpose, and the 
pursuit of knowledge becomes a deviatioii Irom the u tith, 
which necessarily puts into question the validity of stich 
knowledge. For as it really is, a thing or an object of 
knowledge is odier than what it is, and that ‘other’ — at 
least at the rational and empirical level of normal expe- 
rience — refers to its meaning. This is why we have delined 
knowledge epistemologically as the arrival in the soiil of the 
rneaning of a thing, or the arrival by the sotil at the meaning 
of a thing. When we speak of ‘rational’ and ‘empirical’ as 
we do here, we are not thereby subscribing to the principal 
cleavage along methodological lines determined by wiiat is 
called rationalism on the one hand, and empiricism on the 
other, as here we are deliberadng in an Islamic context 
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which is aoi ihe same as ihat ol Weslern philosophy and 
episteinology. Reason and experience are in Islain valid 
channels by which knowledge is attained — knowledge, 
that is, at the rational and enipirical level of nornial 
experience, We niaintain that there is another level; but 
even at ihis other, spiritual level, reason and experience are 
still valid, only that they are of a transcendental order. At 
this level the rational has merged v\'ith the intellectual, the 
empirical with what pertains to authentic spiritual expe- 
riences such as inner witnessing {shuhud), tasting (dhawg) 
and other interrelated states of trans-empirical awareness. 
This is the level at which taMiirwu/, which I have dehned 
earlier as ‘the practice of the shaiTah at the station {maqdm) 
of i/isdn, becomes the context in which knowledge means 
unilication {iaw/M). 

In appraising the present situation with regard to the 
formulation and dissemination of knowledge in the Muslim 
world, we must see that inhltration of kCy concepts from 
the Western world has brought confusion which will 
ultimately caiise grave consequences if left unchecked. 
Since what is formulated and disseminated in and through 
universities and other insUtutions of learning from the 
lower to the higher levels is in fact knowiedge injused with 
the characier and personality' of Western culture and 
civilization and moulded in the crucible of Western culture 
(see Iritroduclion), our task will be lirst to isolaie ihe elemerits 
including the key concepts which make up that culture and 
civilization (see the last paragraph in pp. 137 - 138 above). 
These elements and key concepts are mainly prevalent in 
that branch of knowledge pertaining to the human 
sciences, although it must be noted that even in tlie 
natural, physical and applied sciences, particularly where 
they deal with inierpreiution of facts and formulation of i/ieories, 
the same process of isolation of the elemenis and key 
concepts should be applied; for the interpretauons and 
formulations indeed belong to the sphere of the htunan 
sciences. The ‘islamization’ of present-day knowledge 
means precisely that, after the isolation process referrred to. 


the knowledge lVee of the elements and key conccpis 
isolated are then infused with the Islamic elements and key 
concepts which, in view of their fundamental nature as 
defming the fitrah, in fact imbtie the knowledge with thc 
quality of its natural function and purpose and thns makes 
it true /mowledge.''^' It will not do to accept present-day 
knowledge as it is, and then hope to ‘islamize’ it merely by 
‘gralting’ or ‘transplanting’ into it Islamic sciences and 
principles; this method will but produce conllicting results 
not altogether beneficial nor desirable. Neither ‘gratting’ 
nor ‘transplant’ can produce the desired result wdien the 
‘body’ is already possessed by foreign elements and con- 
sumed in disease. The foreign elemeiiLs and diseasc will 
have fnst to be drawn out and neiitrahzed before the body 
of knowledge can be remoulded in the crticible ol Islam. 

Our next important task will be the lormulation and 
integration of the essential Islamic elements and key con- 
cepts so as to produce a composition ychich will compiise 
the core knowledge to be deployed in our educational 
system from the lower to the higher levels in respective 
gradations designed to conform to the standard ol each 
level. The core knowiedge at the university level, wiiich 
must hrst be lormulated before that at any other level, mtist 
be composed of ingredients pertaining to the nature of 
man {insdn)’, the nature of religion {din) and man’s 
involvement in it; of knowledge ( ''ilm and rna'rifah), wisdom 
{/jikmah) and justice {'ad!) with respect to man and his 
religion; the nature of right action {'amal-adab). These will 
have to be referred to the concept of God, His Essence and 
Attributes {iaw/ud)', the Revelation (the Holy Qur’an), its 
meaning and message; the Revealed Law {shari‘a/i) and 
what necessarily follows: the Prophet (tipon whom be God’s 
Bessings and Peace!), his life and sunnah, and the history 
and message of the Prophets before him. They will also 


124True knowledge contorms With Jitra/i. The sentence answers 
the argument posed in p. 138 above. See also note 116. 
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have to be reterred to knowledge of the Principles and 
pracdce of Islam, the religious sciences ( ‘ulum al-shar‘iyyah), 
which must include legitimate elements of tasaunuu/ and 
Islamic philosophy, including valid cosmological doctrines 
pertaining to the hierarchy of being, and knowledge of 
Islamic ethics and moral principles and adab. To this must 
be added knowledge of the Arabic language and of the 
Islamic worldview as a whole. This core knowledge, integ- 
rated and composed as a harmonious unity and designed at 
the university level as a model structure and content for the 
other levels, must invariably be rellected in successively 
simpler forms at the secondary and primary levels of the 
educational system. At each level, the core knowledge must 
be designed to be made idenucal for application in the 
educational system throughout the Muslim world, since the 
core knowledge is obligatory ot a/ZMuslims {fard‘ayn). 

With respect to the knowledge of the sciences designated 
as obligatory to some only {/ard kijayah), it has been 
pointed out that it must be imbued with the Islamic 
elements and key concepts after the foreign elements and 
key concepts have been isolated from its every branch. To 
diis knowledge must be added the knowledge of Islamic 
history, culture and civilizauon, Islamic thought, and the 
development of the sciences in Islam. In this category too 
new courses on comparauve religion from the Islamic point 
of view, on Western culture and civilizauon, must be 
designed as a means for Muslims to understand the culture 
and civilization that has been and is and will continue to be 
confronting Islam. Rnowledge of all these will assure logical 
continuity in the successive educational progression from 
the core knowledge to that of the sciences. Many new sub- 
jects will undoubtedly be added to the above. The deter- 
mining of the order of priority, with reference to individual 
striving after the various branches of the knowledge of the 
sciences, will invariably depend on its relative uselulness 
and beneht to self, society, and state respectively. The 
formulauon of the concept of ‘relative usefulness and bene- 
fit to self, society and state’ must be contained in the form 
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of general principles reilecting the Islamic elements and 
key concepts. It follows that the order of priority with 
reference to choice must not be left to the judgement of 
inviduals, but must likewise be planned to conform with the 
current needs of self-society-state, which is none other than 
those of the Community. Whereas in the case of the core 
knowledge the obligation to acquire it is directed to all and 
to both sexes, in the case of knowledge of the sciences, cer- 
tain branches may not be deemed appropriate for women; 
so that some may be obligtatory to men only and some to 
women. Regarding entrance into the higher levels of 
education, it is not sufficient merely for an individual to be 
allowed to qualify on the basis of good results in formal 
scientific subjects, as is practised today everywhere. No 
doubt personal conduct is recognized as important in many 
educational systems, but their notions of personal conduct 
are vague and not really applied effectively in education, 
and no objective system has been devised to determine the 
nature of those elements of human conduct and behaviour 
that are undesirable for purposes of higher learning 
leading to appointments to responsible posts and offices. It 
is neilher impossible nor impracticable to devise a system 
for implementation into the educational framework 
whereby certain individuals can be barred from higher 
education. Knowledge {i. e. the fard kijayah) is not 
necessarily everyone’s right; no one in Islam has the right 
to do wrong — this would be a contradiction in terms and 
purpose. To do wrong is injustice, and this is not a right. 
The doing something wrong that is considered in Islam to 
be the most destrtictive to self, society, and state revolves 
around three vices; lying, breaking promise, and betraying 
trust. The Holy Qur’an is most emphatic in denouncing 
these vices as they are vices which caused man’s downlall 
and which man not only perpetrates on his fellowman, but 
even on God Himselll Hence the profound significance of 
the hadlth narrated by Abti Hurayrah, may God be well 
pleased with him!, concerning the mark of the hypocrite, 
that when he speaks, he lies; and when he promises, he 
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bieaks the piomise; and when he is entrusied with ‘ 

something he belrays the irust I 

jU- IjIj Ja.j Ijlj f 

I say that this well-known hadith is of profound signihcance 't 

noi only because it states in succinct summary the precise | 

nature of the most destructive of man’s vices, bui also | 

because it furnishes us witli clear indication of die criteria to | 

be adopied when judging human character and conduct. I | 

believe that the hadith is not meant to be heeded simply as i 

wise counsel whose application is to be left to individual | 

Judgement and responsibility, but that it must be seriously i 

systemaiized into an educational devise which can be t 

applied as a moral check on all who will pass through the ’ 

educational process. Such a devise, applied positively and J 

effectively through the levels of the educational system, will 
assist in minimizing the emergence and perpetration in ; 

Muslim society and state and leaderhsip of betrayal of trust 
leading to injustice and ignorance. ^ 

Space does not permit us to go into details here. This : 

chapter is meant to set forth a statement of tlie problem 
and the possible and acceptable solution to it; to gather : 

together the key concepts and explain them in the conect 
Islamic persepctive. If at all this humble attempt to meet 
the deinands of this task in any small way contributes to the 
true and the correct answer, then to God alone the Praise, 
for every atom of good is accomplished tlrrough His help 
and guidance. 

The details of the formulation and integradon of the 
core knowledge, the order of deployment of the knowledge 
of the sciences in the academic structure and in the priority ! 

framework in the system of order and discipline, will have ' 

to be methodically set forth after thorough research by a j 

team of expert scholars and thinkers experienced in 
academic administration. This team should be gathered 
together in one place where recourse to the necessary ■- 

facilides can conveniendy be had, and where consultadons, 
discussions and research among the members can be 


lacilitated and coordinated without undue cxpenditure in 
the human and dnancial resources and in time. d’he 
blueprint for the above proposed concept and for the 
restructuring of the academic and administrative system 
according to priorities can then be prepared in a few years. 
Mdten this is accomplished, Ihe experimental stage, 
beginning with the university, can commence operations. 
Naturally, the assistance and support of the wise and far- 
sighted Muslini government desirous of achieving the 
results of this long-term but realistic project is urgently 
sought, both at the initial stage of reserach and preparation 
of dte blueprint, and at the experimental stage of setling 
up the Islamic university'. This niight take several years of 
cridcal assessment and appraisal of the hinctioning of its 
implementadon according to plan, and will involve 
evaluadon of at least the first intake of graduates; of 
methodical analysis and correction of errors in ihe process 
of perkecting the system undl it is found to be satisfactory. 
When this slage has been achieved, the system can then be 
recommended to the Muslim world at large, and the follow- 
up in connecdon with the lower levels of the educational 
system can be planned and implemented after the pattern 
of the universiry has been peiTected. It is futile to attempt 
short-term myopic measures in providing for a solution to a 
problem of this magnitude. Our great and God-feariitg pre- 
decessors of astute vision and profound intellectual and 
spiritual depth have laboured in terms of centuries Lo build 
splendid systems of thought and acdon with God’s help and 
guidance, and if we are even to hope to rise to the same 
expectation, then we must humbly emulate their example. 
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Appendix 


ON ISLAMIZATION: THE 
CASE OF THE MALAY- 
INDONESIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


About ten years ago*, writing on the historical and 
cultural impact of Islam upon the Malay world which 
revolutionized the Malay vision of reality and existence into 
a distinctly Islamic world view, 1 referred to the process that 
brought about this phenomenon as islamiiation, the 
integral components of which form part of the dimensions 
of Islam. I wrote then (S.M.N. al-Attas, Preliminary Statement 
on a General Theory of the Islamiiation of the Malay-lndonesian 
Archipelago, Ktiala Lumpur, 1969), that 

...the coming of Islam seen from the perspective of 
modern dmes [that is, seen from the perspective of our 
present time when we can 'look back’ into the effects of 
historical processes which are iound to have radically 
changed the lives and worlds of men, and discern their 
causes and specidc and general inAuences], was the 
most momentous event in the history of the Archi- 
pelago.(p.2). 

In this connecdon I also drew attention to the 

...similarides that exist between the dominant role oi 
Islam in inAuencing the beginnings of the European 
Middle Ages as Pirenne pointed out [H. Pirenne, 
Mohammed and Charlernagne, London, 1958], and the 


*l.e in 1967. 
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role of Islaiii iii iraiLsforming, so lo speak, boih tlie soul 
and ilie body oi'the Malay-lndoiiesian society. (p.7). 

As a liistorical and ciillural process isIamization in the 
Arcliipelago underwent tlrree phases. 

Phase 1; from approximaiely 578-805/1200-1400, juris- 
prudence or Jiqh played the major role of inlerpreting 


the religious law ishanah) in ihe convei-sion of the | 

Malays. The conversion was elTected by slrengih of 1 

hiith, not necessarily accompanied by an understand- * 

ing of the rational and intelleciual implications such I 


conversion entailed. Pundamenial concepts connecled 
with the ceniral Islamic concept of Unity of God 
(laiv>ud) were still vague in ihe minds of the converts, 
iheir old concepts overlapping and clouding or con- 
hrsing ihe new ones. This phase can well be described 
as the conversion of the ‘body’. 

Phase II; from approximately 803-1112/1400-1700, con- 
tinualion of ihe process described in Pha.se I, but 
during this phase the major role of interpreting the 
religious law had passed on to philosophical mysticism 
and metaphysics (tamwwuj) and oiher ralional and 
intellectual elements such as rational iheology (kaldm). 
During this phase, SiiHsm and Sufi writings priniaiily 
and the writings of ihe Mutakallimun played the 
dominant role aiined at the conversion of the ‘spiril’. 
Pundamental concepts introduced according to the 
Islamic weUamchauung, some of which were still 
underslood in the opaque sense, inlluenced by the old 
weUanschauung, were expounded and dehned so that 
they were understood in both the transparent and 
semi-iransparent senses. 

Phase III: from approximalely 1112/1700 onwards, 
continuation of Phase 1 and consummalion of Phase 11 
which liad been largely successhil. To this phase must 
also be assigned the cultural inlluences brought about 
by the coniing of the West. Wiat is generally known as 
“Westernization” is here conceived as the perpetuation 
of the rationalistic, individualistic, and international- 


istic spirit whose philosophical toundaiioiis were laid 

earlier by Islam. (pp. 29-30). 

As a background to the evaluation of ihe major chaugcs in 
the woiTd view of the peoples of the Archipelago wliicli 
were brought about by ihe coming of Islarn, an oulline 
survey of the philosophical and religious situation in tlie 
Archipelago before the coming of Islam was tocussed 
towards ihe relevant perspective. 

Hinduism, as the people of the Archipelago praciised 
it, was a superstructure maintained by the ruling group 
above an indifferent community. The communily’s par- 
ticipation in Hinduism was a necessary intluence Irom 
above; ihe religion was impo.sed on the connnuaily by 
the authority of the ruling group. The Malay-lndonesian 
society w'as dierefore nol a Hinduized sociely, rather ihe 
Malay-lndonesian dynasties were, to use the expression 
of Van L.eur, “legiiinii/,ed sacrally by an Indian hiero- 
cracy” [}.C. Van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society, Tlie 
Hague, 1955, p. lUH]. The philosophical influence of 
Hinduism upon ihe Malay-lndonesian world view lias 
been unduly magnilied [by the Dutch and British 
orientalists]. The people of the Archipelago were more 
aeslhetic than philosophical by nature; ihey either did 
not hilly grasp the subtleties of Hindu rnetapliysics or 
they ignored it in favour of that wliich was less 
complicated and tnore readily accepiable lo iheir own 
worldview. Philosophy was translbrmed inlo art at the 
expense of the rational and intellectual elemenis. 
Intellectual speculation, with its emphasis on logic and 
systematic reasoning, did not seem to liave been 
popular. No doubt the doctrine of the Almun as pro- 
pounded in the Bhagauad Gitd was kiiowti and made lo 
run through the veins of Hindu-Malay lileratiire to give 
to il .sorne Iife-giving spark of the divine. Bul we inust 
not be misled into thiriking that there was anyLhing 
really prolbund in ihe sense in which il is pi'opounded 
in the Hindu doctrines. The dociriue of the Alrnan 
interpreted as the Brahman ‘lodged within’ the indi- 
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vidual being was congenial to ihe autochthonous world 
view of the Hindu-Malay which was still steeped in 
animism... [Hindu-Malay literature was mainly mytho- 
logical and presented] in poetic form lacking expo- 
sition and commentary so that it was not meant for the 
profane ears of the masses. For this latter group, the 
philosophical world view eiwisioned by the poets of 
Old Javanese literature was glimpsed in the wayangs 
[plays for the various kinds of theatre or theatrical 
dancing] filtered, as it were, through the medium of 
art. 

The same could also be said of Buddhism in the 
Archipelago. For niany centuries, from the /6th to the 
5th/IIth centuries, Sumatra seems to have been a great 
centre of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy. Yet the 
iniluence of the Buddhist clergy in Sumatra did not 
seem to have made itself felt in the realm of philo- 
sophy, but again in that of art. It is further signihcant 
that this artistic manifestation occtirred in Java in the 
form of the great Borobudur. We are told of the exis- 
tence of one thousand monks in Sumatra in the late 
6tli century where Buddhist theology and philosophy 
Aourished; of the venerable Atisha, the great reformer 
of Buddhism in Tibet, who had sat at the feet of 
Dharrnakirti, high priest of the Buddhist clergy in 
Sumatra in the early 5th/IIth century. Considering the 
powerful inHuence of the Sumatran Buddhist derg>' in 
producing rcTormers in different lands, it is strange 
and surprising that Buddhist philosophy did not 
ilourish as well in Sumatra itselh It is possible that 
Buddhism, not being a missionary religion charged 
with an expansive movement, was not interested in 
imparting a new worldview to the people of the 
Archipelago. It may also be po,ssible that the Buddhist 
dergy in Sumatra was rnainly not composed of 
indigenous people but of people from South India who 
came there to find seclusion and peace for the purpose 
of contemplation, who ... shut themselves up in their 


monasteries oblmous of the outside woiid. Neither the 
Hindu-Malay nor the Buddhist-Malay, as far as we know, 
had produced any thinker or philosopher of note... 
(pp. 2-4). 

Islam canie to tlie Archipelago couched in Sufi meta- 
physics. It was through tasaimm/ that the highly intel- 
lectual and radonalistic religious spirit entered the 
receptive minds of the people, effecling a rise of ratio- 
nalism and intellectualism not manifested in pre-lslamic 
times. This emergence of ranonalism and intelleclualism 
can be viewed as the poweiTul spirit that set in motion 
tlie process of revolutionizing tlie Malay-Indonesian 
worldview, turning it away from a crumbling workl of 
mythology, which can be compared with the Greek woiid 
in the Olympian era, to the world of intelligerice, reason 
and order. The disseminators of Islam propagated the 
belief in a God Whose Power is governed by His 
Wisdom; Whose Creative Will acts in accordance with 
Reason. Man is concehed as the epitome of Creation; 
that in the ring of universal life, Man is the super- 
scription and the seal. The essence of Man is that he is 
rational and rationality is the connection between him 
and Reality. It is these concepts and that of the spiritual 
equality between man and man that gave the ordinary 
man a sense of worlh and nobility denied him in pre- 
Islamic times...(pp. 5-6). 

The result of a preliminary sernantic study of the key 
cultural terms connected with concepts of God, Being, 
Existence, Time, Religion, Man, ihe Self and Will 
reveal the great changes that have occurred in the 
Malay-Indonesian worldview caused by Islamic ele- 
ments. The animistic elements in the old worldview 
coupled with its logical notion of a Parmenidean imi- 
verse with all its implications have been supplanted by 
rationalistic elements invoiving an atomistic, dynamic 
universe. The concept of the Self is now' highly abstract. 
The Self does not belong to ihe spatio-temporal order, 
and this in lurn inAuences the concepts of Will and its 
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»'elaii()ii lo ireedom aiid inoraliiy. The coniiotauons in 
ihe old leudal concepts were replaced by new and 
dittcreni ones. New cultiire values replaced the old. 
(pp. 7-8). 

...Wliile Hinduisni and Buddhisin...niight not have had 
inuch eliect in changing the essential character and 
woiid view of the Malay-|avanese civilization, tlie same 
view caiinot be applied with regard to Islam. The 
diilerences belween the spirit of the foi'mer religion 
and ihat ol Islam, iheir places of origin, their religious 
mediuins, their initial and signilicant inlluences — on 
the javanese civilization in the case of the fonner, and 
the Malay in the case of the latter — are so consider- 
able ihat to entertain such a view would be highly 
fallacious ...Hinduism is not a Semitic religion based 
upon an uncompromising monotheism chatged with a 
missionary spirit. It is true ihat the metaphysical fonnu- 
lations of Semitic monothei.sm become almost identical 
with those of Hinduism at certain levels, yet ihey are 
generally conceived by their respective adherents as 
considerably dissimilar. The several lonnulations of 
Hinduism — even in its country of origin — have been 
preponderantly of an aesthetic nature... The scientilk 
lormulations ol the metaphysical doctrines of the 
religion cannot be said to be generally recognized and 
accepted. By nature the Javanese civilization was more 
aesthetic than scientilic. The scieniilic part of Hindn 
philosopliy and metaphysics was ignored in favour of 
whai was more congenial to the autochthonous worid 
view. It was aesthetic and ritualistic Hinduism thut was 
recognked and accepled; the scienlific, with its 
emphasis on ihe rational and intellectual elements and 
oii systematic and logical analysis, was rejected — and 
even when accepled liad lirst to be silied through the 
sieve of art so thal the worldview presented was ihat 
envisioned by poets raiher than by thinkers and 
philosophers. Hinduism is couched in symbolic Ibrms 
that are aestJieiic aiid anihropomorphic, no douht in 
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large measure due to the iniluence of tlie language 
which Ibrnis its medium of expression. The same 
conclusions may be drawn wilh respect to the Old 
javanese language. There has beeii, lurthermore, a 
preference for poetry rather than for prose in the lan- 
guages of the two civilizations, Indian and javanese 
...The essential religious spirit of Islam is monotheislic, 
couched in its unique conception of the Unity of God 
{al-taiuBd). Conceived philosophically through ralional 
theology and metaphysics {"ilm al-kalam and tasawwufi, 
it sets forth an ontolog-y, cosmology and psycholog)' of 
iis own in its conception of the Oneness of Being 
{waMat al-wujud). This ontology, cosmology and 
psychology is not to be equated simply with that of Neo- 
Platonism and Hinduism according to the Yedanta, as it 
in general has its foundations in the Qur’dn whose 
uniqueness has impressed ilself upon every facet of 
Muslim life. The Qur’an came together with Islam lo 
the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. No comparable 
event occurred in pre-Islamic times to match that of 
the impact and inlluence of the Qur’an, as no com- 
plete Holy Scripture ever seems to have exisied in the 
past. The Qur’anic couception of man as a rational ani- 
mal, capable by means of his reason or intelligence 
( ‘aq[) of understanding and appreciating the signs 
{dydt) that point to God is made all the more signill- 
cant in respect of the fut.ure development of the Malay 
language by the emphasis laid on the meaning of 
‘rational’ {ndtiq) as the capacity to speak {berkata-kata 
[i.e., speaking]) — the emphasis on the faculty of 
speech. Now it is not just the capacity to speak that is 
being emphasized as the rauonality in man bui more 
signihcant, the capacity to speak clearly; to employ 
correct and unambiguous symbols and signs in inter- 
preting experience and reality. Indeed, perhaps no 
other Holy Book has so impressed upori man the 
importance and uniqueness of language. The Qui’an 
alone claims darity {mubin) as being one of its most 
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imponant chief virtues. It had choseii Aiabic to be its 
language because of the inherent scientihc tendency 
towards clarity in the structure of Arabic [Pre-Islainic 
Arabic, not being an aesthetic religious language, 
whose Yocabulary is generally enriched or emburdened 
as the case may be by the sophisticated and inevitably 
confusing mythological, myslical, metaphysical and 
philosophical vocabularies, was comparatively ‘ptire’ 
and unsophisticated, as far as the purpose of Islam was 
concerned, in reladon to the Graeco-Roman and Irano- 
Persian languages that held sway in the neighbouring 
regions (p. 23)]. The preference is for prose rather 
than for poetry {shi‘r), and even when poetry is used 
later in religious and metaphysical topics its excellence 
is not considered meiely from the poiut of view of the 
science of prosody but, more important, from that of 
exposition of meaning, interpretauon, and commen- 
tary achieved through sharh (lit. froni the root “to 
open’’ or “to interpret the irue meaning”). A whole 
science of Islamic prosody is evolved out of the Qur’an; 
it is also the sole authority on Arabic and its grannnar. 
Arabic is the language of Islam and no language of any 
Muslim people, whether or not it has achieved a lofty 
rank in civili 2 ation, is without the inAuence of Arabic. 
The Qur’an also inaugurated among the Arabs them- 
selves the tradition of a written language, and wherever 
oral tradition was tlie literary tradition of a people, it 
was the inlluence of the Qur’an that, having effected 
conversion to Islam, brought about the transition to a 
written literary tradition. AIl the Muslim peoples 
adopted the Arabic sciipt, creating wherever necessary 
new letters to represent the phonetic peculiarities not 
found in Arabic but still basing such letters on the 
Arabic script... Islamic [culture] as opposed to 
Hinduism and Buddhism, is a scientitic and literary 
culture. (pp. 19-21). 

The Qur’an, when it came upon the Arabs, extolling 
clarity and intelligence, declares itself to be in “plain” 



{kitabun /ussilat dydtuhu) and “not devious” {ghayra dhi 
‘iwajin) Arabic. By relative comparison, as far as 
aesthetic religion was concerned, the relationship bet- 
ween Ambic on the one hand and the Graeco-Roman 
and Irano-Persian languages on the other, was like 
Malay and Old Javanese, the latter being the dominant 
aesthetic literary and religious language of the Archi- 
pelago. Semantically, Old Javanese would have been 
less susceptible than Malay of recognizing and accept- 
ing the Quranic teachings, since its understanding of 
them would have been more clouded or confused by 
the existing and tirmly rooted concepts and ideas in its 
aesthetic religious vocabulary. (pp. 23-24). 

...The Malay language underwent a revolutionary 
change; apart from enrichment of a great part of its 
vocabulary by a large number of Arabic and Persian 
words, it became the chief medium for conveying Islam 
throughout the Archipelago so that by the 9th/I6th 
century, at the latest, it had achieved the status of a 
literary and religious language displacing the 
hegemony of Javanese...Malay literature Aourished — 
and there are reasons to believe that it even originated 
— in the Islamic period. The 9th/I6th and I0th/I7th 
centuries witnessed the unrivalled proliticness of Malay 
writing on philosophical mysticism and rational 
theology. The tirst Malay translation of the Qur’an with 
commentary based on al-Baydawi’s famous Commen- 
tary, and translations, commentaries and original works 
on philosophical mysticism and rational theology also 
appeared during this period which marked the rise of 
rationalism and intellectualism not manifested any- 
where before in the Archipelago. Corresponding to 
what 1 have outlined as Phase II of the islamization 
process, this period was signiticant in setting in motion 
the process of revolutionizing the Malay-Indonesian 
weltanschauung effecting its transformation from an 
aesthetic to a scientitic one. The underlying factor in 
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this cultui'al reyolutioii was ihe claiilication ol' a new 
conception of Being intioduced by Islam. Ii is the 
correcl comprehension of this new conception of 
Being that conslituted the inner intensilication of the 
isIamization process. The Malay language, it seenis to 
me, developed into a new stream as a result of its being 
empioyed as the vehicle for philosophical discourse in | 

the Archipelago. This new stream, probably originating J 

in Barus, had its centre in Pa.sai (later Acheh), the | 

earliest centre of Islamic learning in the Archipelago, | 

whence its intluence spread throughoul the Aichi- | 

pelago. The new stream is characterized by its terse, 1 

clear style, its Islamic vocabulary; it reveals a language 1 

of logical reasoning and scientihc analysis very much | 

iuAuenced no doubt by its writers — Sufis, scholars, 1 

translators, and commentators — who were themselves | 

under the sway of the Qur’an which, as I have already | 

pointed out, extolls clarity and intelligence in speech I 

and writing. It is from this new siream that ‘modern’ J 

Malay or the present day Malay-lndonesian language 1 

developed, since this was the stream that conyeyed and | 

spread Islam in the Archipelago...To this same period | 

must modern Malay historical writing be assigned. | 

(pp. 27-29). I 

...So widely was the language spread by Islam that it is | 

now the olTicial language of over 100 million people, | 

perhaps the second largest Muslim language. (p. 27)... | 

Ibgether with the historical lactor, the religious and | 

language lactors began setdng in motion the process | 

towards a national consciousness. It is the logical I 

conclusion of this process that created the evolution of | 

the greater part of the Archipelago into the modern | 

Indonesian nation wilh Malay as its national language. 

(p. 8). 

...The corning of Islani constiluted the inauguration of 
a new period in the history of the Malay-Indonesian 
Aichipelago. The greatest evidence of this cultural 
revolution manifested itself in expository and pole- 


mical writings during the 8ih/15lh to the 10lh/17ih 
centuries rellecting the change of ideas in the 
worldview of the people centered around a dilTerent 
conception of Being from what they had known in tlie 
past. This was also the ‘clarillcation’, ‘intensilication’ 
and ‘standardization’ of Islarn lollowed by ‘correctiori’, 
to complete the change, as it were. Siifi metaphysics did 
not corne, contrary to what is held even by some 
Muslim scholars, to harmonize Islam with traditional 
beliels grounded in Hiridu-Buddhist beliels and olher 
autochthonous traditions; it came to clanjy the dijjerence 
between Islam and what they had known in the past. 
Indeed, the whole period, Ifom the testimony of the 
writings, was devoted to answering tlie ever increasingly 
persistent quesiion and detnand for clarilication of ihe 
nature of Being. The fact that the question was raised 
at all revealed the existence of an innei' problem expe- 
rienced by the Malay-Indonesian. No such poleniics or 
raising of such questions were ever known to have 
occurred belbre, as no such problem was encountered 
at the coming of Hinduism and Buddhism. Major key 
terins represented by Malay words having to do with 
God, Man and the relationship between them and the 
Wbiid, underwent examination, distinction and accep- 
tance or rejection in relation to Arabic key terins and 
words philosophically analogous to what happened to 
Aiabic itself during the Translation Period when it 
became the vehicle of Greek philosophy and was inllu- 
enced by Greek thought. 

The spiritual revolution manilested in ihe 8ih/15th- 
10th/l7th centuries rellected the begiiinings of the 
modern age in the Archipelago. The concept modeiii 
has nowhere, to rny inind, been clarihed when scholars 
apply it in the context of the Malay-lndonesian Archi- 
pelago or, for that inatter, of the Muslims as a whole. 
(p.30). 

...Religion in Western culture has always been coiiveyed 
through the medium of art. Rational theology and 
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philosophical speculalions oii God were initiated later 
alter greater acquaiiilance with Greek philosophy 
became possible through the paradoxically sigiiihcant 
contact with Islam. Even then, religion remained in the 
lirm embrace of art, as it does now. Philosophy and 
sdence divorced lhemselves from religion, though not 
from art, disenchanied from its lack of certainty. The 
introduction of Christianity to Europe, just as that of 
Hinduism and Buddhism to the Archipelago, has never 
been lollowed by a rationalisiic clarihcation of the 
conception of Being. This task, as far as Christiaiiity was 
concerned, was left to philosophy which reduced reli- | 

gion to a mere theory, and even then it occurred in | 

comparatively recent times. Indeed, it can be said, i| 

perhaps without exaggeratiou, that the very nature of | 

the problem which lay within the inmost ground of 1 

Western culture has its roots in the frustrations in early 
Christian theological polemics and disputes which in 
turn gave rise to all manner of “developments” in 
philosophy, in science, in humanism, and in what is 
considered today as “modern”.(pp. 22-23). 

...In Europe itself in the cultural history of the Western 
Christian peoples, the concept “niodern” is traced back 
to the rationalistic, individualistic and internationalistic 
spirit which began to emerge in tlie 7th/14th century 
onwards. But, again, what constitutes what is modern is 
very much dependent upon the religion. In Western 
Christian cultural history, it was the very religion, as 
interpreted by the Church, that gave rise to the attitude 
conceived as modern so that the very meaning of the 
lerm is governed by Christian doctrine which ulti- 
rnately rest with the clergy...it was conllict with and 
opposition to the teachings of the Church that brought 
about the modern attitude, that is, rationalism, indi- 
vidualisin and internationalism which in the West has 
always been understood as humanism. Clearly, such a 
concept cannot be applied to Muslims, for in Islam 
there has always been neither ‘Church’ in the Western 
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Christian sense nor dergy, and the ralionalisiii, iiidivi 
dualism and inlernationalism understood by the 
Muslim has always been in harmony, not conllict, with 
religion. The above statements have prohiund impli- 
cadons embracing the distinct philosophical and reli- 
gious attitudes of Islam and the West (Chiistiaiiity). 
(pp. 30-31). 

Some of these “prolound irnplications embraciag ihe dis- 
tinct philosophical and religious attitudes of Islam and the 
West (Christianity) ” are oudined in the present book. With 
relerence to Phase III of the process of islamizadon quoled 
above (Appendix, p. 170) in which 1 stated thal “what is 
generally known as “Westernization”is here conceived as 
the perpetuadon of ihe rationalistic, individualistic and 
internationalistic spirit whose philosophical Ibundations 
were laid earlier by Islarn”, I said that 

...In ihe Archipelago, the coming of Western impe- 
rialism as well as the imposition of Weslern culture 
beginning in the 10th/16th century certainly seem to 
have interrupted and retarded the process of islaini- 
zation. Before this period, there were other Ibrces 
operating in the Islandc world as a whole such as 
internal political dissensions and die decline in 
political and economic power. Eurthermore, advance- 
ment in the field of the technological sciences in 
Europe, coupled with the lack of such advancement in 
the Islamic world, weakened the latler considerably. 
I These disastrous events occurring in the Islamic world 

I caused reprecussions in the Archipelago. But the 

I appearance of Europeans on the Malay-lndonesian 

I scene and their control over the area beginning from 

} the llth/17th century to the present century have left 

! their effects upon the Muslims. In certain parts of tlie 

Archipelago, Western induences have resurrecled tlie 
pre-Islamic feudal order; in modern times we witness 
the revivification of teudal tendencies; old customs 
devoid of coherent culture values, old titles, court tradi 
rions, etc. Western scholars engaged in Malay- 
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Indoiiesiaii hisiory have neglecied and minimi^ed die 
iinportance of ihe siudy of Islam and its role ia the 
Archipelago. Prejndice against and fear of Islam have 
intluericed Whstern irnperialism in allempting a 
consislent policy of separating Muslims Ironi their reli- 
gion, as has been the case with the Dutch and British 
powers in the Archipelago. This was generally elTected 
by the control of religiotis administration, and thereby 
the religion itself, throtigh the local ruling groups. At 
the same time, the system of education has neglected 
the teaching of Islam. (p. 9). 

...On the other hand, however, the coniing of the West, 
secn solely tiorn the perspective of a cultural pheno- 
menon and not an imperialistic one, can be considered 
as a continualiou of the islamizatiotr process; it can be 
considered to have perpetuated the rationalistic spirit, 
the philosophical tbundations of which had already 
been laid by Islam long befoi'e. It is when seen in this 
pei'spective that, lo tise a pregnant remark, Iskiin had 
prepared tlie Aj'chipelago, in a sense, for the modern 
woiid lo conie.(pp. 9-10). 

Earlier in the present book (p. 44) 1 delined islamization as 
ihe liberation of inan lirst from magical, inythological, ani- 
mistic, national-cultural tradition opposed to Islam, and 
ihen from secular control over his reason and his 
language. The man ol Islam is he whose reason and 
language are no longer controlled by magic, inyth, 
superstition, animism, his own cultural and national 
traditions opposed to Islam and secularism. WTiat I ineant 
when 1 referred to westernization seen solely ITorn the 
perspective of a cultural phenomenon as being a 
conunuarion of the islamhation pi ocess referred in fact to 
the general effect westernization had in the disintegration 
of the magical world view of the Malay-Indonesian. Islarn 
had already initiated the process of that disintegralion, and 
westernization condnued that process, wliich is not coin- 
pletely accomplished yet. On the other hand westernization 
revi\ed the non-lslamic cultural and national traditions 


opposed to Islam and set an educational, administradve 
and polidcal course heading towards secular 
‘development’. It is only the perpetuation of the 
‘radonalistic spirit’, whose philosophical foundation had 
been laid by Islain long before, that can be considered as a 
continuation of the process of islamizadon. However, the 
rationalistic spirit initiated by Islam, if allowed to proceed 
along its present westernized course, will undoubtedly be 
deviated in its vision towards secular ends. But the process 
of islamization is sdll going on (al-Attas, ibicL, p. 2), and the 
sense in which “Islain had prepared the Archipelago for 
the modern world to come” w'as obviousIy rneant to deiiole 
not the secularized world, but the islamized world. A truly 
islamized world is a world disenchanted or deprived Tirst of 
its rnagical, mythological, animistic, nadonal and cultural 
tradition opposed to Islam and then its secular meaning; a 
world in which political power and authority — other than 
that of God and His Prophet and of those who follow His 
Prophet — has been desacralized; a world in which all 
values — other than those of Islam and the truth as 
partially found in the great world religious and the good in 
man and his society according to Islam — have been 
deconsecrated; a world whose meaning was seeri and 
known and experienced and made conscious of in the tiine 
of the Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him Peace!) 
and his Noble Companions (may God be well pleased with 
thern alli). 
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‘aW 61,70.130 
Wnd 61 

‘adad ahnustawd 60 n. 57 
'adl (juslice) 75, 76 
implies knowledge 78 
as core knowledge 163 
see also justice 
'ahd see Covenain 
'dkim katnr (Macroco.sinos) 67, 142 
'dlam sagKir (microcosimo!,) 67, 142 
'amal (action, work with ref- 
erence to‘ibadah) 141 
‘amil (deed and work) 72 
Itiliilling the Covenaiit 141, 
see also ‘ibddah 
and Islaniic system of edu- 
cation 160 

as core knowledge 163 
'aql 

as intelleci and reason 34 
mind 72 

seat of knowledge 139 
intelligence 175 
‘arad (accident) 139 
‘drifli 11.76, also ma‘rifah 
see also ‘ibddah 
'awamm (the ina.sses) 129 
dyah (word, seiitence, sign, 
synibol) 38, 117 
pl. dydt 154 

‘« 1 « al-yaqin (certaiiity by direct 
vision) 135 11 . 112 
a priori 10 


Abrahamic tradition 31 
adab 

aiid education 149, 150-152 
and hierarchy 107-108 
and Lslamic system of edu- 
cation 160 
and Justice 108, 149 
and la,samuuf 123 
and wisdom 150 
consists in 115-116 
loss of adab 105, 123 
and corruption of 
knowledge 108 
caiise of degeneration 
and decline 124 
dne lo ignorance of 
Islam 126 

iniplies loss of Jusdce 106 
implies loss of ability to 
recognize irue leaders 129 
resuiction on kiiow- 
ledge 118 

rapid propagation of 127 
sympioms of loss 110 
towards God, autliority 107 
aggiornamento 6 
Ahl al-Kitdb (People of the 
Book) 21, 65 
Ahl al-Tafiqah 123 
Ahl al-Tasawimf 112 
see akso tasawwuf 
al-dkhirah (the Herealter) 41, 42 
see also yawrn al-din and 


yawm al-hisdb 
atndnah (trusl) 66, 140 
Anie-Nicene Fathers 25 
Anuquity 33 
arcke 33 
Aristotelian 9 
phiiosophy 35 
and Western worldview 105 
arkdn (principles) 
al-lmdn 79 

al-isldm (essentiais of 
Islam) 79 

and essentiais of Islam 146 
aslama 62, 63, 70 n. 74 
subjugation and submis- 
sion of the animal soul 
to the rational soul 141 
al-asmd’(ihc names) 139 
Atman 171 

awliyd' (Priends of God) 

122, 145 

Aa^d'(subsistence) 86 
bay‘ah (buydiig and selling) 67 
bayt al-hikmah 153 
being, 

affiimation of 90 
contingent 8, 9 
in thought 9 
necessary 9 
necessity of 8 
of the world 8, 9 
of man 9 

or existence, see wujtid 
perfection of 90 
Islamic vision of Reality 86 
and Govenant 89 
Brahman 171 
By^^antine 102 


Gape of Good Hope 104 
Garolingian 101, 102 
Gariesian revolution 
Gatholic 3, 6 
Geltic 134 

certainty 75, 86, also yaqin 
Ghakedon 29 
Chinese 99 
Christianity 

and Westeni civiiizaUon 134 
dehellenizauon of 6 
doctriiies of Trinity, 
Incarnation and 
Redemption 21, 23, 27 
eariy 22, 27 

inuoducuon iruo Europe 180 
new religion 28 
religion of culture 28 
secularized 3, 5 
u aditional 2 
true 20 

Western 21, 23, 25, inllu- 
ences of 29, workl view 35 
westernization of 20, 22 
cogito 10 

colonization 104 
coming of age 5 
Confucians 99 
Gonstantinople 29, 102 
Copeniican revolution 35 
Coyenant 71, 73, 74, 77, 85 
mithdq, ‘ahd 139 
‘binding’ and ‘delermining’ 
of inan in religion 139 
and forgetfulness 140 
man tuUilling the Coveiiaiu 
with ‘amallAl 
not a social contracl 142 
n. 118 
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da’in (deblor) 52 
as creditor 52 ii. 41 
dand (broughl near) 41 
ddna (being indebted) 52 
in religious and spiritual 
context to God 53 
sce also exi.sience 
na/sahu 58, 59 
ddr 

al-harb 128 
al-isldm 128 
al-‘ulum 153 
dayn (debt) 52 
dajnunah (judgeinent) 52 
dayydn (judge) 53 

al-dayydn (Supreine Judge) 60 
dehelleiiization 5, 6, 7 
deislarnization 46-47, 
liiid los.s of adab 104 
aad secularizadon 125 
deislaniizing the Muslims 126- 
129 

deinydiologizaiion 8 
deconsecradon ofvalues 18 
Islain rejecLs 31 
praper 41 

desacralizadon of polidcs 18, 32 
proper 41 
deus 11 

dkau>q (.spiritual sawmring) 79, 
145, 150 

dhikr (reineinbrance) 90 
dilemina, 

Musliin 106 
see also loss of adab 
erroneous blaine on 
tasawwuj \ 2\ 

din (religion) 51, 63, 64, 66, 69 
and Coyenant 139 
and Islarnic system of 


education 160 
as core knowledge 163 
compared with concept ol 
macrocosm 73 
din al-qayyim 64 
priinary signilicadons 52 
rellects a cosmopolis 67 
rule excercised by Llie ratio- 
nal soul c)ver the animal 
soul 141 

see also 'adad al-rnustawd, ddna, 
hisab al-saluh and man of 
Lslam 

disenchantment of naiure 18, 38 
see also secularizadon 
proper4\ 

education 

basic problem 118 
dehnition and aims of 149 
Islamic systern of 160 
see also adab, ta 'dib 
ernpirical intuidon 11 
empiricist 18 n. 13 
essence 9 

European Enlighlenment 1,7, 37 
existence 9 

bringing imo 55 
maintaining 55 
and Covenant 89 
see also being, imjud 

balasijah 113, 143 
ydna’(Evaiiescence) 86, 92 
jard (prescribed) 71 n. 76 

■ayw84, 119, 125, 147, 153, 156, 
164 

kijayah 84, 119, 125, 147, 164 
not evei-)'one’s right 165 
fi‘l (inodel actions) 91 


and ihe shafi‘ah 145 
fiqh\7\) 

Jitrah (original state) 45 
iiatural stale of being 61 
asiLiw 62,139 
freedom 

the power of the rational 
•soul to do jusiice to itself 
141, al.so quunuah and wus‘ 
see also jusdce 

al-Junim (aits or scieiices) 144 
Cennanic 134 

Glad Tidings (Gospel) 28, 40 
Gordian Knol 12 
Graeco-Roman 16, 29, 176 
and Wesiern worldview 105 
languages 177 
Greece 134 
Greek 

philosophy 22, 33, 179 
cosmology 33, 34 
‘growing up’ 5 

habeas corpus 77 n. 82 
h(uld (dellnition) 144 
hadith 143,150 

hdl (spiritual mood) 7l n. 76 
pl. ahwdl (spiritual states) 
hanijan 64 

see also din al-qayy im 
happiness 75 

is knowledge ideiililied with 
justice 142 11 . 118 
see also certainly 
/iauia (natural desire) 155 
al-haydt al-dunyd (the lile of the 
world) 41, 42 
Hebrew 16, 21 


Helleiiic 

episteinology 6 
thought 12 
Hijrah 143 

hikmah (wisdom) 79, 122, 143, 
145 

and Islamic sysiem of educa- 
don 160 

God-given knowlcdge 149 
as core knowledge 163 
liisab al-yahth 60 n. 57 
historical relativism 17 
see also secularization 
husul (aiTival in the soul of the 
meanhig of a thiiigj 171 
/iiidd (Guidance) 140 

‘ibddah (semce) 
and ‘amal 14 J 
and ihsdn 121 

andspiritual knowledge 145 
pl. ‘ibdddt6\,7(}, 72 n. 77,79 
identihed with ma‘njah 146 
leads to ma‘rijiih 71, see also 
ma ‘rijah 

maii’s purpose 139 
semce and devotion 67 
constant recitalion, reflec- 
tion and conlempladon 90 
iddnah (conviction) 52 
ihsdn (peiTecdon iii virtue) 67 
n. 68 

al.so ‘The Way’ 67 n. 68 
and knowledge 146 
and shatVah 122, 162 
degrees of 145 
excellence in religions con- 
duct 141 
highest yirtue 80 
iii tlie ‘abd 121 
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ijtUuui 121, 132 
iUih (objecl of worship) 139 
‘ilm (right cognition) 71 n. 76 
and Islairiic sysiem of educa- 
lion 160 
and jusdce 78 
and loss of adab 118 
and nature of knowledge 143 
applied lo the totality of lite 153 
knowledge 80, 139 
as core knowledge 163 
al-‘ilni al-kidunniyy (spiritual 
knowledge) 122, 143, 145 
see also hikniah 
al-yatjtn (certainty derived by 
inference, deductive or 
inductive 135 n. 112 
pl. ‘ulum 146 
al-shar‘iyyah 164 
imdn (belief) 21 
also uue faith 41 
belief and faith 72 
and the nature of 
knowledge 143 
Indian Ocean 104 
al-lnjd (the Evangel) 27 
injusdce see zulm 
to the soul 78 
al-insdn 

al-kulliyy, al-kdndHee Universal 
Man 

inlelkcltis 35 
Irano-Persian 176, 177 
isldm (subniission) 21, 69 

concept of chaiige, deyelop- 
ment and progress 86 
dednidon of 72 

obJective-subjective Islam 
72 n. 77, 73-74 
see also revealed religion 


submission in seiwice 72 
see also mu‘min, muslim 
and aslama 141 
Islam 

and the changing of the 
Malay-Javanese civilization 174 
the coniing of 171 
educational instittidons 153 
essentials of 146 
essential religious spirit of 175 
purpose and end of 
ethics 141-142 
purpose of seeking knowl- 
edge 84 

Religion of 85, 87 
riseof 101 
‘secularized’ 120 
‘secularizing’ 121 
Universal Religion 100 
islamization 44-46, 182-183 
elemeiits of 127 
detined 44-45 
intensiEication of 
the process 178 
of Arabic 46 
of laiiguage 45 
of the Malay Indonesian 
Archipelago 169, three 
phases 170 

of thotight and reason 45 
of corntemporary knowledge 
162 

istisldm (total subinission) 63 

jadala (disputadon and 
contendon) 155 
jahl (ignorance) 46 
and disobedience 140 
see also rdsydn 

Jdhm 128 


jattti* (iTiostjue) 153 
Judaic 16 
Judaism 134 
Justice 

and Islamic system of ediica- 
tion 160 

external manifestation of 149, 
see also adab 
in Islam 141 

in relation to the llrst and 
second kind of know- 
ledge 147 
see also ‘adl 

kadhaba (lo lie) 77 
kdjir 65 n. 67 
kaldm (radonai theology) 
and islainizadon 170 
and wahdal al-wujud 175 
kaCimah shahddah (Tesdmony) 72 
also kaRmah al-tawhid 
(Eonnula of Unity) 73 
kaslh (acquired) 146 
Aasl^(spiritual Usion) 79, 145, 150 
kalhrah (multiplicity) 86 
khadim (servant) 61 
khahjah (vicegerent) 38, 66, 67, 

140 

khidiruih (semce) 57 
concept of 60-61 
khusr (loss) 58 
knowledge 

at the level of ihsdn 146 
challenge of 133 
conceived by Western civliza- 
tion 133 

contraries of 155, see also 
shakk, zann, mira', jadala) 
core knowledge 163 
delinitions of 97 


epistemological delinidon 161, 
see also husul, wusul 
lirst kind 83 

given by God to man 146 
unveils mysteiy of Being 
and Existence 147 
includes laith and belief 148 
‘islamizarion’ of present-day 
knowledge 162 
of two kinds 79 
nature of 143 
purpose of seeking, see 
Western, Islam 
progress of highest virtue 146 
revealed 135 
second kind 83, 146 
see also ‘ilm, ma‘rifah 
hujr 65 n. 67 
kuUiyyah (universal) 153 
and uniyersitaUm 154 
and Islarnic system of educa- 
don 160 

lisan (tongtie) 72 
logical aiialysis 18 n. 13 

ma‘dabat 150 
ma‘rijah (knowledge) 71 
n. 76, 79, 82 

aud Islamic system of educa- 
tion 160 

as core knowledge 163 
knowledge about God 139 
and the nature of knowledge 
143 

pertaining lo the soul 145 
see also ‘ihn, hdl 

al ma‘riif (good traditions of niau 
and sodety) 31 
mad‘dt 150 
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maddana 53-54 
madhhab (pl. madhdkib) 119 
madinah (lown) 53 
pl. mudun, madcidn 
M(uUnatu’l-Nabiy 5$ n. 42 
a cosmopolis 142 
mahall (locus) 142, also rnakan 
rnaiisusdt (sensibles) 139 
majdlis (gathering of scholars 
and siudents) 153 
makdn (locus) 142 
rnaktah 153 

rnalakut (Absolute Power and 
Autliority) 60 
Malay/\ichipelago 104 
nuilik (king) 60, 61 
Abosliite King 73 
tnamluk (slaye) 60, 61 
man 

and Islamic system of educa- 
tion 160 

concept of microcosniic rep- 
resentation 142 
lias two souls 141, see al-nafs 
‘infantile’ 24 

locus in whicii din occurs 142 
‘mature’ 24 

nature of 139-143, as core 
knowledge 163 
of Islani 68 
Perfeci Man 90 
secular 155 
seculari 2 ation of 40 
Uniyersal Man 154, 135, 156 
VV'estern 25, 36 
rnaqdm (station) 162 
ma‘quldt (intelligibles) 139 
mardlth (hierarchical order) 

122, 150 

rnashluui (spectacle) oljustice 150 


rnawjiid (exislent) 86 
millah (pl. tnilalj&A 
see also ctin al-cjayyitn 
Mhd’ (disputation and con- 
tention) 155 
mUhdq see Covenant 
tnu’min (true believers) 21, 73 
Mu‘tazilah 143 
rriulnn (clarity) 175 
rnujtahidun 118, 119, 121, 122, 132 
see also ijtihdd 

al-muqarrabdn (angels closest to 
God) 108 
Mutakallitnun 143 
and islamization 170 
muslirn 21, 73 

al-nafs 

al-liayawdniyyah (animal or 
carnal soul) 69, 141, see 
zulm 

al-rnut trui 'innah (traritjuil 
soul) 70 

al-ndticjah (rational .soul) 

69,141 

seat of knowledge 139 
see also quwwah, wus' 
ndtiq (rational) 175 
naturalism 33 

nawdjil (supererogatory) 7l n. 76, 
also saldt 
Nicea 29 
iieo-modernist 1 
nisydn (forgetfulness) 46 
cause of disobedience 140 
Nordic 134 
iiotion of God 12 

open science 27 n. 29 
Olympian 33, 173 


Parmenidian 

theory of U uth 6 
thought and being 8 
universe 173 
Positivist 18 n. 13 
Post-Nicene Paihers 25 
progress of highest virtue 146 
Promelhean 137 

qa<ld ’ 112 
qadr 112 

al-qalb (heart) 35, 7l n. 76, 72, 82 
certainty of 75 
seat of knowledge 139 
qara4a (to loan) 60 
qawl (words of the Prophet) 91 
and the Shan‘ah 145 
quwwah (power, faculty) 77 n.82 
and Ireedom of the ratioiial 
soul 141 

power inherent in the body 
of an organ 154 

rabb 65 n. 67, 73, 130 
rabah (beneru, profit, gain) 58 
raM (Lord) 139 
raj‘ (return) 57 
as rain 58 
rasm 144 n. 120 
ratio 35 

rationalism 33, 120 
reconcepuialization 5 
Reconquista 104 
Relormation 4 
religio 49 
religion, 

world, universal, natioiial 98 
Renaissance 36, 102 
means 37 

Reyealed Law {shati’ah) 


26, 28, 48, 67 
revealed religioii 29 
the, naine Isldm 30 
the name Muslitn 30 
Roman laws 29 
Rome 101, 134 
al-riih (the spirit) 82, 139 

saeculutn 16 

sdhib (Possessor and Owaer) 

73, also rabb, mdlik 
saldt (prayer) 71 n. 76 
Scholastic 6, 9 
Scholasticism 12, 102, 103 
secular 16 

concept, see al-haydt cd-dunya 
definition of religion 26 
ideology and educatioii 115 
Muslim scholars 124, and 
loss of adab 126 
roots in and Iruit of 23 
secularism 19 

distinction between secuiar- 
ization and secularism 47 
and the ummah 115 
secularization 
an ideology 47 
and deislamization 125 
applied to Westerri nian 25 
dehned as 17 
and despiritualizatioii 131 
Imits of 20 
Islam rejects 25 
integral components 18, 42 
of nature 35 

problems arising oiit of 15 
process of 2, 5, 19 
result of 2, 22 
rooLs of 3, in 20, 48 
secularizationisni 47, 48 
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shakk (doubt) 155 
sharh (coninientaiy) 176 
shan‘ah (Revealed Law) 121 
arid islamizaiion 170 
and knowledge 143 
and tasawwuf\2\ 
obedience to God’s Law 141 
see also qawl,fi‘l, taqnr 
shay’{pl. ashya) 139 
i7M'V (poetiy) 176 
shuhud (religious and philosophi 
cal vision) 86, 148 n. 122 
inner witnessing 162 
Sihah 143 

5i/a/i (attribuies) 139 
Signs of God 42 
sirdt ul-mustaqim (the Straight 
path) 80 

al-sitr (inniosl ground) 
of ihe soul 82 
of a thing 139 
society 

developing 2 
evolving 2 

Slraits of Malacca 104 
Sufis 143 

and islamizarion 170 
submission 

according to Islam 63 
see also isBm 
real 62, 66 see also aslama 
systems or forms of other 
religions 64 
to tal 69 
unwilling 65 
sunnah 28, 30 

(confirmed practice of the 
Prophet) 71 n. 76, 143, 
145, 146 
also saldt 


see also qawl, fi'l, taqnr 
sunnat AUdh (God’s manner of 
crealing) 62 

la’dtb (education) 

in coniradistinciioii to 
tarbiyah 151-152 ri. 123 
td‘ah (obedience and loyalty) 

67, 72 

talh‘ah (nauire) 140 
taqnr (silent conlirmation) 91 
and die shari‘ah 145 
lasawwuf\2\, 122, 143 

the practice of the Shari ah 
at the station of ihsdn 
and islamization 170 
and the rise of ratioiialism 
and intelleclualism 173 
and wahdat al-wujud 175 
laioKid (Unity of God) 64 
n. 66, 80, 146, 162 
ignorance of 118 
and core knowledge 163 
and islamization 170 
Th£us 11 

Thomisric Synthesis 9 n. 14, 
33-36 

al-tijdrah (trade) 67 
tragedy 137, see also Western 
culture and civilizauon 
truth-perspective 27 n. 29 

ukhuurwah (brotherhood) 74 
‘ulanuTiS, 112, 143 
false ‘ulamd ’ 118, 119 
immersed iii loss of adab 126 
men of intellectual aiid spiri- 
tuai discernment 124 
of the past 131 
ummah (Coniinunity) 32, 73, 


113-115, 119 
trend of affairs 120 
marginal society 128 
Uiiiversal Religion (Islam) 28 
see also revealed religion 
see Islam 
unwersitatem 154 
'uwwida (reuirning) 57 n,47 

Yedanta 175 
Yieiina Circle 7 n. 13 
vii tue 76, see also ‘adl 
highest, see ihsdn 

uiahdah (Uiiity) 86 
Western 

Christianity 21, 23, 25, 38 
colonization 104 
concept of jusiice 84 
concept ofkiiowledge 125 
conceptof religion 29 
cultiire and civilizaiion 1, 20, 97 
conlrontation against 
Islam 97 

iriquiring spirit 135-136 
substance, the spirit, the 
character and 
personality' of 137 
imconscious ageiits of 128 
worldview and values 134 
geographical expansion 104 
intellectnal history 125 
life 

Islainic influences 102 
and philosophy 135 
irian 36, 37, 38 
origins and histoiy of devel- 
opnient 33 

philosophy and science 2,48 
piirpose of seeking knowl- 


edge 84, 137-138 
search for identity, nieaning 
of life 94 

tlieology and inetaphy.sics 
22,48 

thought and the Falasifah 113 
worldview and deislami/a- 
lion 104 

ways of thinking 15 
worship of Yoiith 93 
wujud (Being or ExLstence) 86 
wus' (capacity) 77 n. 82 

and Ireedoin of tlie ralional 
soul 141 

wusul (the arriyal of ihe soul al 
the nieaning of a ttiiiig) 161 

Yahweh 11 

yaqin 86, 135 n. 112 

see also ‘ dm al-yaqin, ‘ayu al- 
yajin, haqq al-yaqin 
yaiom al-din (Day ol Judgenient 
and Requital) 60 
yawm al-hisdb (Day of Reckoiiing) 

lauriyah 153 

tdtim (being unjust) 77 
mlm (conlusion) 46 

also injustice 46, 77, 78, 94, 
140 

and nioderii university 155 
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Index of Proper Names 


Abu Hurayrah 165 
Adain 69, 73, 129 
Aliniad (Muliammad) 28, 73, 89, 
91,94, 117 
Aladdin 130 
Alberi ihe Greai 102 
Allonso d’Albuquerque 104 
‘Ali 111 

Dante Alighieri 103 
al-Amidi 144 n. 119 
Thomas Aquinas 9, 12, 35, 39, 
102, 103 
,4ristoile 33, 39 
a!-Ash‘ari 112 
Atisha 172 
Augustine 35, 39 
Avicenna9, 102, 103 
Bonaventure of Bagnoregio 39, 

40 n. 35, 102 

St. Barnabas 25 

Karl Barth 3 

al-Baydawl 177 

Boetliius 12 

Deitrich Bonhoeffer 2 

J.H. Bridges 2 n. 2 

Rudolph Bultrnann 3 

Paul vaii Bureri 3 

W.E. Carlo 10 n. 15 

Pierre Tielhard de Chardin 2, 

2n. 4 

Christopher Columbus 104 
Aiiguste Comte 2, 113 
Numa Denis Eusiel 


de Coulanges 99 
Harvey Cox 3, 17 n. 17, 19 n. 25 
R. Descartes 7,11,22 
Leslie Dewart 3, 7, 35 n. 34 
Dharmakiru 172 
W. Durant 2 n. 3 
Meister Eckhart 102 
Albert Einstein 8 n. 13 
al-Farabl 102 
Sigmund Freud 4 
Vasco da Gama 104 
al-Ghazari 112, 144 n. 120 
Henri of Ghent 102 
Etienne Gilson 7 
Friedrich Gogarten 3 
Adolf von Harnack 6, 7 
Martin Heidegger 7 
Edmund Husserl 7 
IbHs129 
Ibn ‘Abbas 146 
Ibn ‘.Arabi 103 
Ibn Hazni 144 n. 120 
Ibn Khaldun 113 
Ibn Manzur 51 n. 40 
Ibii Mas‘ud 150 
Ibn Rushd 102 
Ibn Sina see Avicenna 
Prophet Ibrahlm (Abrahani) 

57 n.47,64,65 

‘Adud al-ETin al-lji 144 n. 119 
T. Izutsu 10 n. 15 
Prophetjesus 21, 27, 28, 100 
Popejohn XXIII 6 


Immamiel Kant 11, 37 
Soren Kierkegaard 5 
al-Kinch 102 
Arend van Leeuwen 3 
J.C. vari Leur 171 
Raynioiid Lull 103 
Joseph Maiechal 7 
Jacqiies Maritain 1, 4, 7 
H. Martineau 2 n. 2 
E.L. Mascall 5 
H.L. Mencken 2 n. 3 
Mill 113 

P.Morewedge 10 n. 15 
S.H. Nasr 32 n. 22 
Otto Neuradi 7 n. 13 
Friedrich Nietzsche 2, 

William of Ockham 10, 35 
Parmenides 8 
Paul 28 

Cornelius van Peursen 17 n. 17 
Heriri Pirenne 101, 169 
Gerhard von Rad 3 
G.A. Rauch 28 n. 29 


W. Rauch 40 n. 35 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 144 n. 
John A.T. Robinson 4 n. 8 
Rousseau 113 
Betrand Russell 18 ri. 13 
Ereidrich Schiller 18 n. 24 
Moritz Schlick 7 ti. 13 
Duns Scotus 102 
Sisyphus 137 
Nathan Soderblotn 
Spencerll3 
al-Tahanawl 143 n. 119 
Paul Tillich 2 
J.H. Tufts 11 11 . 16 
‘Umar 111 

Amerigo Ye.spiicci 104 
MaxWeber 18 
W. Windelband 11 n. 16 
Ludwig Wittgenstein 8 n. 1 
W.H. Wright 11 n. 16 
Zarathustra 2 







